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Preface 


This book originated some years ago as the result of a conversation with Julian 
Deahl at the Leeds Medieval Congress. Julian was convinced that the time was 
ripe for such a book as this on FitzRalph and encouraged us to take it on. We 
did so and here it is, thanks to the support of associate editor Ivo Romein and 
series editor Chris Belitto at Brill. 

There has never been much doubt, among historians at least, of the impor- 
tance of Richard FitzRalph, Armachanus, probably one of the best known 
protagonists of various controversies at the papal court in Avignon up to his 
death there in 1360. The facts of his life are well-known and documented and 
he seems to have been someone who just had the knack of being at the right 
place at the right time, wherever and whenever controversy simmered. He also 
seems to have managed to meet and to talk to all the right people and to have 
left his mark in such a way that he was still remembered centuries later. His 
personal thought, influences, together with the ideas and events which lay 
behind many of his public pronouncements and polemics has proved up to 
now, in many cases, to be somewhat more difficult to access and comprehend. 
However, thanks to the many new insights to be found here in innovative and 
groundbreaking studies, we are now much better placed to appreciate this 
important fourteenth-century thinker's life, thought and influence. 

We are grateful to all of the contributors for their dedication and patience 
as the book went through its different stages. We are also grateful to the anon- 
ymous reviewers and for their helpful criticism. 

Finally, we remember Jean-Francois Genest who died in 2021 before the 
book was finalized. 


Michael W. Dunne 

Simon Nolan O.Carm. 

Feast of St Richard of Dundalk, 
27 June 2023 
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Introduction 


Michael W. Dunne and Simon Nolan O.Carm. 


1 Life 


11 Origins and Early Life 

Richard FitzRalph was born shortly before 1300 in Dundalk, Louth, Ireland, to 
a prominent and prosperous Anglo-Norman family.! Although not of the Gaelic 
background, he was referred to by his Oxford contemporaries as 'Hibernicus; 
much like the Anglo-Norman Peter of Ireland (Petrus de Hibernia, ca. 1200- 
1265) a generation before.? His family name was ‘Rauf’, but by 1325 FitzRalph 
had changed his name to the more impressive ‘filius Radulphi’ (‘FitzRalph’ 
in English) perhaps wanting to establish or confirm a connection with the 
FitzRalph family in England, who had large estates in Essex and Suffolk, with 
a branch at Exeter. The Rauf family were related to the Dowdall (Douedale) 


1 The authoritative biography of Richard FitzRalph is Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century 
Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981). Walsh 
contributed the entry on FitzRalph in the ODNB: https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. Walsh 
took the opportunity to update certain details: see Katherine Walsh, “Richard FitzRalph 
of Armagh (d. 1360): Professor, Prelate, Saint’, Journal of the County Louth Archaeological 
and Historical Society 22/2 (1990), 111-124. See also Michael Dunne, “A Fourteenth-Century 
Example of an Introitus Sententiarum at Oxford: Richard FitzRalph's Inaugural Speech in 
Praise of the Sentences of Peter Lombard", Medieval Studies 63 (2001), 1-29; Michael Dunne, 
"Richard FitzRalph" in Dictionary of Irish Philosophers (Bristol: 2004), ed. Thomas Duddy, 
129-32; Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk (c. 1300-1360) and the New World’, 
Archivium Hibernicum 58 (2004), 243-258; Michael Dunne, “Magister Riccardus de Ybernia: 
Richard FitzRalph as Lecturer in Early Fourteenth-Century Oxford" Maynooth Philosophical 
Papers (2006), 1-20; Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences", in 
Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann 
(Leiden: 2010), 405-38. 

Stephen Lahey, “Richard FitzRalph" in Springer Encyclopaedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. 
Henrik Lagerlund (Dordrecht: 2011), 1126-29; Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, 
eds. Michael Dunne and Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013); Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph: 
New Perspectives" in Philosophy in Ireland: Past Actualities and Present Challenges, ed. Susan 
Gottlóber (Newcastle upon Tyne: 2019), 27-59; Terence P. Dolan, “FitzRalph, Richard", prs. 
http://dib.cambridge.org/viewReadPage.do?articleId-a3245; Michael Dunne, “Richard 
FitzRalph". https://plato.stanford.edu. See chapter 13 of the present work for a survey of 
biographical treatments of FitzRalph. 

2 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph". 
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and Brisbon families of Dundalk.? Details concerning FitzRalph's early life are 
sketchy. 

That FitzRalph's family enjoyed close relations with the Franciscan Order 
is clear. Since the Franciscan Friary was the only religious house in Dundalk, 
it might be supposed he received some education there.^ In any case, in a ser- 
mon preached at the Franciscan church at Avignon in 1349, on the feast of St 
Francis, FitzRalph makes reference to members of his family who belonged 
to the order: "for this order alone has a house in the town where I was born; 
and there have been always several of my family in this convent, though we 
are of lowly birth.”> Franciscan sources name a ‘Frater J. Radulfi’ as Provincial 
Minister at the Kilkenny Chapter of May 1332 who may have been a member of 
FitzRalph's family. 


1.2 Oxford 
Writing in the eighteenth century in his Danmonii orientales illustres or The 
Worthies of Devon, John Prince suggests that FitzRalph was from Devon.’ One 
of the reasons he gives is that an Irishman such as FitzRalph would not have 
been sent to Oxford to study. In reality, the lack of a flourishing institute of 
higher education in Ireland in the fourteenth century meant that many trav- 
elled to centres in Britain and the European continent.? There is ample evi- 
dence of Irish students, both Gaelic and Norman, at Oxford and Paris.? 
FitzRalph studied at Oxford from 1315 to 1328.!° Here he gained a thorough 
education in the arts — particularly in logic, mathematics, and speculative 


3 See Dolan, "FitzRalph Richard’, DIB. 

4 Katherine Walsh notes (in the context of the County Louth) that nearby Drogheda had 
convents established by all four orders of friars: Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, 
and Carmelites. Drogheda was, of course, important as a port which had links with the 
English port of Chester. In comparison to Drogheda, Dundalk was a minor port at the 
time. See Walsh, "Professor, Prelate" 112. 

5 See Aubrey Gwynn, "The Sermon-diary of Richard FitzRalph’, Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, 44 (1937, 56) and Dunne, "Magister Riccardus" 1. 

6 See E.B. Fitzmaurice and Andrew G. Little, Materials for the History of the Franciscan 
Province of Ireland (Manchester: 1920), 135. 


7 See John Prince, Danmonii orientales illustres or The Worthies of Devon, 2nd edition 
(London: 1810), 364-367. 

8 Albeit short-lived, there was a university at Dublin in the early fourteenth century. See 
Aubrey Gwynn, "The Medieval University of St Patrick's, Dublin’, Studies 27 (1938), 199—212; 
437-454- 


9 See [Anonymous author], “Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh” in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (1865), 486—498. See chapter 13 of the present work. For a discussion 
of Irish Carmelite students (especially David O'Bugey) being sent to study at Oxford in the 
early fourteenth century see Peter O'Dwyer, The Irish Carmelites (Dublin: 1988), especially 
chapter 2. 

10 See Dunne, "Magister Riccardus’, 4-5. 
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philosophy - areas in which Oxford had an unrivalled reputation at the time. 
‘Firauf; as he was known among his student contemporaries, would have come 
to the university when he was 15 years old or thereabouts and enrolled as a sec- 
ular student in arts.! He was a fellow of Balliol Hall,!* where he had incepted 
as a master in arts by 1322. In July 1325, FitzRalph was obliged to resign his fel- 
lowship at Balliol since the hall was reserved for students in arts. FitzRalph, it 
would seem, had begun to pursue his studies in theology. By statute, one who 
was already a master of arts was obliged to study theology for seven years before 
being allowed to lecture on the Sentences as a bachalarius.? However, another 
statute required a master in the faculty of arts, such as FitzRalph, to lecture for 
at least two years in the university and in that faculty. Accordingly, in order to 
fulfil his obligations to the faculty of arts, it is possible that FitzRalph spent two 
or three years lecturing in the faculty of arts before beginning his higher stud- 
ies in theology. Alternatively, he may have begun his study of theology while he 
was still lecturing as a master of arts. 

The academic community in medieval Oxford was famously divided into 
two ‘nations; north and south, with the dividing line near the river Nene.!* 
For administrative purposes, Irish students at Oxford were customarily clas- 
sified as southerners. However, from early on, FitzRalph seemed to have had 
good links with the northerners. He was also close to the Mertonians, namely 
scholars associated with Merton College who were particularly strong in logic, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy.5 Borrowing an expression from William 


11 Dunne, "Magister Riccardus" 2. 

12 In his history of Balliol College, John Jones comments as follows concerning its name 
in the fourteenth century: "Aula de Balliolo — Balliol Hall — is the commonest title in the 
fourteenth century: the term Collegium appears late in that period but does not oust all 
others for two centuries more". John Jones, Balliol College: A History, 2nd edition (Oxford: 
2005), 8, n. 16. 

13 See Dunne, "Magister Riccardus’, 5. 

14 See Alfred Brotherston Emden, "Northerners and Southerners in the Organisation of the 
University to 1509", in Oxford Studies Presented to Daniel Callus (Oxford: 1964), 1-30. 

15 See Dunne, “Magister Riccardus’, 4. Katherine Walsh proposes the Mertonian Walter 
Burley as an influence on FitzRalph. Burley (b. ca. 1274-5) was a master of arts and fel- 
low at Merton by 1301. See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 16—21. 
Certainly, later on, in the 1330's, FitzRalph joined Burley in the circle around the bishop of 
Durham, Richard Bury. Other members of Bury's circle included the Mertonians Thomas 
Bradwardine and John Maudit as well as Richard Kilvington and the Dominican Robert 
Holcot. See William J. Courtenay, “Bury [Aungerville], Richard’, in ODNB. https://doi.org 
/10.1093/ref:odnb/4153. 
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J. Courtenay, Michael Dunne has observed how the *mathematisation" of the- 
ology at Oxford is evidenced by FitzRalph's work.!6 

As a theology student, FitzRalph seems to have gone to University Hall (now 
University College). Further financial support was ensured in April 1326 when 
Edward 11 collated him as rector of the parish church of Athboy in the diocese 
of Meath. 

Of immense importance to FitzRalph was the patronage and friendship 
of John Grandisson (d. 1369), bishop of Exeter. Scholars have long benefitted 
from Grandisson's meticulous record-keeping: he kept his registers remarkably 
well together with correspondence, both official and private. A series of letters 
throw valuable light on FitzRalph's progress as a theology student at Oxford 
and his first steps on the ladder of promotion within the church. Katherine 
Walsh characterizes the profound and long-lasting influence of Grandisson on 
FitzRalph throughout his life in the following way: 


16 Michael Dunne writes: “What happens at Oxford has been called the ‘mathematisation’ 
of theology as the result of a combination of Aristotelianism, propositional logic, and 
Euclidean mathematics in the early fourteenth century. Many areas of speculation were 
pursued within the theology faculty using the terminology of physics, mathematics, and 
geometry.” Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph: New Perspectives’, 31. The expression “mathemati- 
sation" is from William J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England 
(Princeton: 1987), 262. Edward Grant points to the profound differences between English 
universities and the university of Paris in relation to the study of the exact sciences in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: "The emphasis on the exact sciences was not, 
however, of equal breadth and scope in all medieval universities. Although they formed 
an integral part of the curriculum at Oxford from the 13th century onward, they received 
much less emphasis at Paris and other places. For example, mathematics was not regu- 
larly taught at Paris in the thirteenth century and only sporadically in the fourteenth." 
Edward Grant, The Nature of Natural Philosophy in the Late Middle Ages (Washington, 
DC: 2010), 20. Elsbieta Jung highlights the *new theology" that emerged in England as 
result of the engagement with the exact sciences on the part of theologians: "There were 
three main disciplines in which Englishmen were the leaders: terminist logic, mathe- 
matical physics and a new theology based on methods and insights achieved in the first 
two areas." Elzbieta Jung, “The Concept of Time in Richard Kilvington" in La concettual- 
izzazione del tempo nel pensiero tardomedievale. Atti de Colloquio internazionale (Trieste, 
4-6 marzo 1999) (Florence: 2000), 187-205, 187. The English Carmelite, John Baconthorpe 
(ca. 1290-1345/8), whom FitzRalph may have heard, was noted for his fondness for using 
mathematical analogies in exploring philosophical and theological issues in a way which 
contrasted with the approach of other members of his order (e.g. Gerard of Bologna 
[d. 1217]). Baconthorpe incepted at Paris (by 1323) but taught at Cambridge (and possibly 
Oxford). See Simon Nolan, “John Baconthorpe on Soul, Body and Extension’, Maynooth 
Philosophical Papers 7 (2013), 33-45. 

17 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 4. 
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Grandisson remained FitzRalph's model of the ideal bishop for the rest of 
his life: the younger man sought episcopal consecration at the hands of 
his former mentor; both developed similar reservations about the influ- 
ence of the friars in the pulpit and confessional; their common model was 
the martyred archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket. In the light of 
Grandisson's Life of Becket and FitzRalph's several sermons on the feast 
of the martyred primate, the latter's uncompromising stance in defence 
of what he believed to be the prerogatives of the primatial see and of his 
secular clergy had its own logic. FitzRalph saw himself in many respects 
as the Becket of the Irish Church.!? 


With the aid of Grandisson's correspondence, Katherine Walsh established 
with some precision that FitzRalph was bachalarius in sacra pagina after August 
1328 and that he completed his lectures on the Sentences before October 1329.!9 
In 1329 Grandisson chose FitzRalph as tutor and travelling companion to his 
nephew, John Northwode, a student at the University of Paris.?? FitzRalph's 
visit to Paris is explained by the fact that, according to the statues of Oxford, 
a bachalarius was not permitted to respond in any of the lecture halls for 
one full year after completing his lectures on the Sentences.?! Accordingly, 
FitzRalph was free to leave the university for a year to visit Paris. 

In his Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century: A Social Portrait 
(1999), William Courtenay provides details from a computus regarding tax 
levied on members of the University of Paris for 1329-1330.7? One ‘Richardus 
filius Rodulfi cum discipulo' is listed as dwelling on the fairly up-market rue de 
Sorbonne. FitzRalph had probably secured such prestigious lodging, belonging 
to the Collége de Sorbonne, thanks to the friendship between Pierre Roger, 
archbishop of Sens and provisor of the Sorbonne, and Grandisson.?? FitzRalph 


18 | Walsh, “Professor, Prelate”, 115-6. 

19 Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 36. On the Lectura on the Sentences see 
Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura", 405-38. 

20 See Michael Haren, "The Influence on FitzRalph of Bishop Grandisson of Exeter, with 
a critical edition of Sermons 62 and 64 of FitzRalph's sermon diary" in Richard FitzRalph: 
His Life, Times and Thought, 30-55. 

21 See Statuta antiqua: cx, 48-50. Also Andrew George Little and Franz Pelster, Oxford 
Theology and Theologians (Oxford: 1934), 25-9. 

22 William J. Courtenay, Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century: A Social Portrait 
(Cambridge: 1999), 14-15. 

23 See Dunne, “Magister Riccardus", 5 and Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 114. 
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and Northwode arrived in Paris around the middle of 1329 and had returned to 
England and by the summer of 1331 FitzRalph incepted in theology. 

In May 1331, Grandisson granted a pension to FitzRalph and instituted him to 
the prebend of Crediton near Exeter, one of the wealthiest benefices of the dio- 
cese.*4 In the same year, Grandisson petitioned Pope John xxu for permission 
to provide both FitzRalph and Northwode with canonries in his diocese as soon 
as they should fall vacant.?5 This led to a quarrel between Grandisson and the 
Dean of Exeter, Richard Coleton. The latter appealed both to Canterbury and 
then to Avignon, but the disagreement with Grandisson ended with Coleton's 
death on his way home from France.?6 It is doubtful that FitzRalph ever entered 
into possession of the canonry. 

In 1332 FitzRalph was appointed Chancellor of the University of Oxford, his 
election being confirmed on 30 May by Henry Burghersh (d. 1340), bishop of 
Lincoln, the diocesan ordinary with responsibility for the university.?7 His term 
of office (1332-1334) was largely marked by the turbulent events associated with 
what is often known as the ‘Stamford Schism'?? Northern masters had grown 
dissatisfied with apparent discrimination against them in the allocation of fel- 
lowships.?? Effectively setting up a rival university, they and their students with- 
drew to the town of Stamford in Lincolnshire, where there was already a well- 
established school tradition, with local studia associated with orders of both 
monks and friars within its walls.?? FitzRalph came in for some criticism for his 
handling of the crisis, but not in a way that affected his standing with the king, 
Bishop Berghersh, or the university itself?! In fact, FitzRalph was one of the 
envoys chosen to take the matter to Pope Benedict xit at Avignon. Accordingly, 
the university schism was the pretext for the first of four extended visits to 
Avignon by FitzRalph at crucial points in his career.?? 


24 See Dunne, "Magister Riccardus’, 5. 


25 See ibid. 
26 See ibid. 
27 See ibid. 


28 | See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate”, 14-5. 

29 ~—- See ibid. us. 

30  Seeibid. 

31  Seeibid. 

32 The following are the dates for FitzRalph's four extended sojourns at Avignon: 1334-5, 
1337-44, 1349-51, and 1357-60. 
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1.3 First Visitto Avignon 

FitzRalph made his first visit to Avignon in 1334, just five years after he had 
incepted as a master of theology? Arriving at the papal residence on the 
Rhóne, he found that an intense debate was taking place around the nature 
of the beatific vision.?* The issue under discussion was whether the believer 
would see God after death or only after the final judgment. The controversy had 
been sparked by the recently deceased Pope John xx11, who had cast doubt on 
the scriptural basis for the doctrine. Any theologian present at the papal court 
was compelled to give his opinion.?5 Evidently, FitzRalph gave an impressive 
response, taking a position in opposition to that of the late pontiff.?6 He soon 
found himself receiving invitations to preach in the most renowned pulpits of 
Avignon, including those in the churches of the mendicant orders.?? On foot 
of this first visit to the papal court, Pope Benedict x11 provided him to the 
chancellorship of the diocese of Lincoln on 10 July 1334; it seems, however, that 
the provision did not come into effect.?8 Later, on 17 December 1335, FitzRalph 
was appointed Dean of Lichfield by papal provision.?? He held this position 
for eleven years, until his appointment as Archbishop of Armagh in 1346. As 
mentioned above, in discussing the Mertonians, it was during this period that 
FitzRalph was a member of the learned circle around the bishop of Durham, 
Richard Bury. 


1.4 The Armenian Issue 

FitzRalph’s second (and longest) visit to Avignon began in the autumn of 1337 
and lasted until the spring of 1344.^? It secured his reputation as a churchman 
of distinction and insight. His handling of the Armenian issue and the resulting 
Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum ensured an enduring legacy for FitzRalph. 
This was the fruit of lengthy debates with representatives of the Greek and 
Armenian churches who had come to Avignon to seek support against the 
threat of Islam. The discussion in the Summa of topics such as papal primacy 
and ecclesiastical authority meant it came to be consulted by participants at 


33 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate”, 115. 

34 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 15 and Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate, 87. See also 1 of the present work. 

35 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 95. 

36 See ibid., 105. 

37  Seeibid., 16. 

38 | See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 107. 

39 See ibid., 108. 

40 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 117. 

41  Seeibid. 
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the councils of Basel and Ferrara-Florence who were keen to promote union 
with the Eastern churches. The early dissemination of the Summa in printed 
form meant that FitzRalph was cited — not always with approval — by distin- 
guished theologians of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation.?? The 
work is an essential witness to FitzRalph's intellectual development and his 
understanding of the role of scripture and speculative theology.^*^ The Summa 
also reveals the kind of cultural contacts that led FitzRalph to become more 
cosmopolitan in his outlook. For example, his conversations with Barlaam the 
Calabrian — occasions of serious exchange between a Latin and a Greek theo- 
logian — were to leave a lasting impression on him.*5 


15 Archbishop of Armagh 
On the death of Archbishop David Mág Oireachtaig (David O'Hiraghty) on 16 
May 1346, the cathedral Chapter of Armagh elected Richard FitzRalph to suc- 
ceed him and communicated their decision to the papal curia.*6 Pope Clement 
VI initially refused to ratify the election, claiming it was a violation of the right 
of papal provision.^? However, he subsequently confirmed FitzRalph in office 
on 13 July 1346.48 FitzRalph was consecrated bishop on 8 July 1347 at Exeter 
Cathedral by his friend and mentor, John Grandisson. Having paid the required 
homage to King Edward 111, he received the temporalities of his see on 15 
April 1347.49 On 28 August 1347, FitzRalph received his pallium, the symbol 
of his authority as metropolitan, from the pope.5° Following his consecration, 
FitzRalph spent several months in Devon, consecrating churches and adminis- 
tering the sacrament of confirmation.?! 

In early 1348 FitzRalph travelled to Ireland. He set out on a preaching tour 
during Easter Week in the parts of his diocese most familiar to him from his 


42  Seeibid. 


43 See ibid. See also chapter 13 of the present work. 
44 See ibid. 


45 See Chris Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph on the Filioque before and after his conversations 
with Barlaam the Calabrian’, in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, 128-155. In 
his fascinating study, Schabel shows how FitzRalph remained consistent in holding to the 
Filioque from the time of his Lectura on the Sentences to the time of writing the Summa 
de quaestionibus Armenorum but is all the more thoughtful and reflective about it in the 
light of his conversations with Barlaam. 

46 See Katherine Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref£odnb/9627. 

47 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 

48 | Seeibid. 

49 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 224. 

50 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 

51  Seeibid. 
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childhood: the areas around Drogheda, Dundalk, Ardee, Louth village, and 
Carlingford.*? Katherine Walsh gives us the following insight into FitzRalph's 
Eastertide sermons in Ireland: 


A striking feature of these early sermons in Ireland is their author's read- 
iness to transfer scriptural images to his own person: FitzRalph depicted 
his return in language similar to that used in the gospel narratives to 
describe Christ's coming among the Jews, and invited — deliberately, it 
would seem — analogy with the role of the Saviour on his arrival among 
his own people, the citizens of Drogheda and Dundalk, as their pastor, 
mentor and guide. Skilfully he used the Easter and Pentecostal liturgy 
to convey this impression, employing a figurative interpretation of the 
events between the Resurrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit, not 
only to instil the Christian message, but also to emphasise his personal 
authority, and heighten the impact of his triumphant return to the high- 
est ecclesiastical office in the land.5? 


As archbishop of Armagh, FitzRalph contended with the archbishop of Dublin, 
Alexander Bicknor, over the primatial title of Ireland.5* Edward 111 had ini- 
tially sided with FitzRalph. However, after Bicknor's death in 1349, the king for- 
bade FitzRalph from having his primatial cross borne before him in Dublin.55 
Furthermore, the king petitioned the nephew of Pope Clement v1, Cardinal 
Adhémar Robert, to prevent FitzRalph from asserting primatial jurisdiction 
over Dublin.56 For his part, FitzRalph took the matter to the papal curia. The 
exact response of Pope Innocent VI is not entirely clear as the original papal 
bull does not survive.5’ Sometimes it is suggested that the pope offered the 
compromise of naming the archbishop of Armagh 'primate of all Ireland' 
and the archbishop of Dublin 'primate of Ireland' (the practice today). Still, 
Katherine Walsh suggests the evidence is not clear.5? 

FitzRalph spentless than half of his fourteen years as Archbishop of Armagh 
in Ireland. His frequent absences would seem to have aroused little criticism.°9 
It was understood that his dispute with Dublin concerning the primatial rights 


52 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 118. 

53  Seeibid. 

54 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 239—78. 
55 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 


56 See ibid. 
57 See ibid. 
58 See ibid. 


59 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate”, 118-19. 
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of his see meant he would not attend parliament there.©° There was wide- 
spread approval among his fellow bishops and many of his clergy for his pursu- 
ing his case against the mendicants at Avignon.9! There is also some suggestion 
that members of his flock and some of his priests might have been relieved to 
see him leave on extended trips abroad: FitzRalph was known for speaking out 
on social and economic issues and for his zeal for reforming the clergy in a way 
that may not have endeared him to everyone.9? 

In Irish sermons, FitzRalph targeted what he saw as two great ills: the war 
between the English and Irish elements in society and rampant theft and 
dishonesty.8? FitzRalph's diocese was culturally divided, as Michael Dunne 
comments: 


FitzRalph ruled a culturally divided diocese. To the north was the eccle- 
sia inter Hibernos, Gaelic-speaking and adhering to traditional law, land 
tenure and social customs. To the south was the ecclesia inter Anglos, 
dominated by the Anglo-Norman settlers who observed the common 
law. His cathedral lay in the ecclesia inter Hibernos and had a Gaelic 
dean and chapter. However, he resided in the south at his two man- 
ors, Termonfechin and Dromiskin, and the parish church of St Peter at 
Drogheda acted as pro-cathedral.9* 


FitzRalph consistently challenged the view that it was acceptable to steal from 
or kill someone just because they were a member of the other community.55 
He spoke out in defence of the many widows and orphans who were left des- 
titute following the ravages of the black death.96 He challenged certain trade 
guilds for their seeming unwillingness to accept apprentices from a Gaelic 
background.®” He rebuked the merchants of Drogheda for fiddling their 
accounts so as to show no end-of-year profits in order to avoid paying tithes.58 


60  Seeibid. 


61  Seeibid. 
62 See ibid. 


63  Seeibid. ug. 

64 See Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk’, 245 (see especially n. 8 where Dunne pro- 
vides a useful bibliography of the topic of the 'two nations' in Ireland). The classic study 
on the 'two nations' in relation to the church is John A. Watt, The Church and the Two 
Nations in Medieval Ireland (Cambridge: 1970). 

65 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 119. 

66 See ibid. 

67  Seeibid. 

68 See ibid. 
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He even placed the entire city under interdict in 1352-1353.9? Interestingly, in 
these sermons in Ireland, FitzRalph frequently returned to the issue of true 
lordship (dominium)."? He insisted there was a difference between legal rights 
enforceable in court and those with a moral justification before God. FitzRalph 
consistently challenged the exploitation of racial tensions for self-interest, 
especially the tendency of some Anglo-Normans among his flock to appeal to 
the March law (lex marchie) of their forefathers in seizing property belonging 
to their Gaelic neighbours."! 

FitzRalph even took the ‘Irish question’ to Avignon on his third visit in 1349- 
51.72 Preaching a sermon there, he spoke of the violence and theft that charac- 
terised the Irish character and was rooted in the virtual ‘civil war’ between the 
two peoples and exacerbated by the hardships caused in the wake of the black 
death.” He petitioned, albeit unsuccessfully, to have the requirements for the 
jubilee indulgence of 1350 altered so that the Irish faithful would not have to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome in person. FitzRalph argued that, besides the 
hazards of making the journey in time of plague, people in his home country 
were afraid to leave their family, lands, and livestock unprotected.” 


69  Seeibid. 

70 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk’, 244-58. See also chapter u of the present work. 

71 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk’, 245. Gearóid MacNiocall provides a helpful 
account of March Law (lex marchie):"A set of compromises arrived at in the border areas 
hovering between Anglo-Irish colonization and native Irish rule, particularly from the 
later 13th century, when the Anglo-Irish administration had been weakened by Edward I's 
drainage of resources from Ireland to support his Scottish campaigns. Since the two kinds 
of area were intermingled to a great degree (e.g. on the edge of the Wicklow Mountains, 
which had been largely left to the native Irish), march law is found scattered widely. In 
substance it consists of the acceptance by the Anglo-Irish of aspects of Irish law when 
there was no practical alternative. The colonial administration was often powerless to 
recover cattle driven off by Gaelic Irish cattle raids or Anglo-Irish felons. The alternative 
was to grant a licence to those persons thus robbed to enter negotiations with the thieves. 
In the same way, Irish felons from the marches or border areas, whose crimes would under 
English law be punished by hanging, were increasingly permitted to settle, when caught, 
by paying a fine or ransom. There is evidence for Irish law seeping into family law both 
in the law of succession, for example in the case of the Rochfort family in 1299, and in 
the case of individuals involved in crime and imprisoned by their families" Gearóid 
MacNiocall, “March Law’, in The Oxford Companion to Irish History, 2nd edition, ed. in 
Sj. Connolly (Oxford: 2002). https://www-oxfordreference-com.jproxy.nuim.ie/view 
/10.1093/acref/9780199234837.001.0001/acref-9780199234837-e-1206. 

72 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 
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As well as addressing social and economic issues in Ireland, FitzRalph also 
instituted a campaign of reform among the clergy. He convened various 
clergy synods and introduced guidelines for dealing with numerous pastoral 
problems and criteria for accepting candidates for the priesthood.79 In ser- 
mons addressed to these assemblies, he spoke powerfully of the need to root 
out drunkenness, sexual licence, self-aggrandisement, and neglect of spiritual 
duties among the clergy.”” He also spoke more positively of his concept of the 
ideal priest.79 


1.6 The Attack upon the Mendicants 

There is little doubt that FitzRalph’s attitude towards the mendicant friars, 
with whom he had enjoyed good relations in many cases, hardened and inten- 
sified when he became archbishop of Armagh.” He saw the friars as con- 
tributing to the strife between the two ‘nations’ in his archdiocese since, as 
FitzRalph saw it, they exercised a certain leniency towards penitents guilty of 
crimes of violence against the ‘other nation'9? For FitzRalph, the friars under- 
mined parochial structures: parish clergy should have care of souls, particu- 
larly in the confessional.?! There was also the plain fact that parochial clergy 
were denied revenue when friars heard confessions, preached, and buried the 
dead.8? FitzRalph began to focus on the very foundations of mendicancy in the 
supposed voluntary poverty of Christ.5? 

The first clear statement of FitzRalph's anti-mendicant views came in the 
Proposicio “Unusquisque”, a sermon he preached at the papal curia on 5 July 
1350 in the presence of Clement vir in full consistory?^ Here the learned 
archbishop launched his attack on the privileges and activities of the friars, 
basing his sermon on the text from St Paul: “Unusquisque in quo vocatus est, 
fratres, in hoc permaneat apud Deum." ("Brothers, in whichever way you are 
called, remain in this way with God") (1 Cor 7:24) As mentioned above, just 


75 See ibid. 
76  Seeibid. 
77  Seeibid. 
78  Seeibid. 
79 See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate’, 121. 
80  Seeibid. 
81  Seeibid. 
82  Seeibid. 
83  Seeibid. 


84 See Michael Haren, "Richard FitzRalph and the Franciscans: Poverty, Privileges, Polemic, 
1356-1359”, in The English Province of the Franciscans (1224-c.1350), ed. Michael G. Robson 
(Leiden: 2017), 380-404. See also chapter 10 of the current work. 
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nine months before this Avignon Proposicio, FitzRalph had preached before 
a mendicant community in the Franciscan church in the same city on the 
feast of St Francis, 4 October 1349.95 Michael Haren remarks concerning the 
1350 Proposicio: “The proposition Unusquisque is light on poverty. Its princi- 
pal focus is the pastoral activity in respect of which the friars were privileged 
under Dudum and associated enactments, and the defence of the parish unit 
against their incursions."?6 At the heart of FitzRalph's presentation were two 
separate but related issues, one theological and the other juridical.5? The first 
was the poverty practised by Christ and the apostles which the friars, particu- 
larly the Franciscans, invoked in defending their existence.9? The second issue 
had to do with the apostolic life of the friars, who engaged in pastoral work 
outside the parochial structure and independently of episcopal jurisdiction.9? 
Initially, it would seem, FitzRalph was more concerned with the second issue, 
particularly as it confronted him on the ground in Ireland. Soon, however, he 
focused more on the issue of the nature of property and whether it could by 
divorced from lordship, seeing this as being at the centre of the controversy 
over Franciscan poverty.°° 

Accordingly, after his first attack on the mendicants in the Proposicio of 1350, 
FitzRalph sought to refine and develop his arguments in De pauperie Salvatoris 
(‘On the poverty of the Saviour’), a treatise, divided into seven books, in dialogue 
form. Depauperie would be circulated in London and Oxford in the autumn and 
winter of 1356. Here FitzRalph sought to give the argument against mendicant 
poverty a philosophical basis and an organic unity, based on Aristotelian cat- 
egories.?! He rooted his arguments against the friars in a theory of dominion, 
whereby all lordship, ownership, and jurisdiction was founded on God's grace 
to the individual human soul.?? 

In 1351 FitzRalph left Avignon to return to his diocese. At this time he 
received at his manor in Dromiskin the Hungarian knight, ‘Ritter Georg’, 
George Grissaphan, both before and after his celebrated pilgrimage to St 


85 See Haren, "Richard FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 381. 


86  Seeibid. 
87 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 
88  Seeibid. 
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Patrick's Purgatory on Lough Derg.?? The pilgrimage site was in the diocese 
of Clogher and, therefore, part of the ecclesiastical province of Armagh. 
Grissaphan was a young man of twenty-four years who had been on cam- 
paign in the south of Italy, enforcing the claims of King Louis 1 of Hungary 
to the kingdom of Naples. Guilty of war crimes in Apulia and experiencing 
intense remorse, George abandoned his knighthood, sought absolution from 
the apostolic penitentiary, and went on pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 
The visions allegedly experienced by George at Lough Derg, Visiones Georgii, 
were widely disseminated on the European continent in Latin and various ver- 
nacular translations.?^ FitzRalph used his connections with Avignon, above all 
his nephew and representative at the curia, Richard Radulphi, to promote St 
Patrick's Purgatory. As a consequence, pilgrims were attracted from all around 
Europe to come to Ireland. 

FitzRalph travelled to London in the summer of 1356, intending to deal 
with some routine matters of business.?? He had his near-completed De 
pauperie Salvatoris with him. Its completion and publication the following 
winter caused quite a controversy.°® FitzRalph's friend, Richard Kilvington 
(ca. 1302-1361), dean of St Paul's cathedral, invited him to defend his position 
in a series of sermons preached during the winter and spring of 1356-1357 at St 
Paul's Cross, the most prominent pulpit in London at the time. The friars orga- 
nized a response to FitzRalph, drawing up an Appellacio, detailing 21 errors of 
FitzRalph, which they delivered by hand to his lodgings.9” 

FitzRalph was determined to pursue his campaign against the friars one 
more time at Avignon. Edward 111 sided with the mendicants in forbidding 
FitzRalph to leave the country without royal permission and ordered a watch 
on all channel ports.?? The king's efforts were in vain. In his famous auto- 
biographical prayer, composed after 1357 and appended to the Summa de 


93 See Michael Haren, “Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk, Oxford and Armagh: Scholar, Prelate 
and Controversialist’, in The Irish Contribution to European Scholastic Thought, ed. James 
McEvoy and Michael Dunne (Dublin: 2009), 88-110, 92-3. 

94 In addition to producing editions of FitzRalph’s autobiographical prayer and his 1350 
Proposicio, Louis Hammerich produced an article and then an edition of Visiones 
Georgii: Louis Leonor Hammerich, "Fine Pilgerfahrt des xiv. Jahrhunderts nach dem 
Fegfeuer des Hl. Patrizius", Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie 53 (1928): 25-40; Visiones 
Georgii: Visiones quas in purgatorio sancti Patricii vidit Georgius miles de Ungaria, A.D. 
MCCCLIII, ed. Louis Leonor Hammerich (Copenhagen: 1930). 

95 See Walsh, "Professor, Prelate”, 122. 

96  Seeibid. 

97 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/9627. 

98 | See Walsh, “Professor, Prelate”, 122. 
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quaestionibus Armenorum, FitzRalph reflects on his life and work and gives 
thanks for deliverance from the potential physical danger associated with his 
flight from England to Avignon.?? 

The London sermons provided a basis for the case FitzRalph laid before 
Pope Innocent vi and the cardinals during his fourth Avignon sojourn (1357- 
1360). In the Proposicio preached at the papal court in Avignon on 8 November 
1357, known afterwards as the Defensio curatorum (‘A Defence of the Secular 
Clergy’), FitzRalph mounts a spirited defence of the secular parochial clergy 
against the alleged abuses of the friars in the administration of the sacra- 
ments. During this period, FitzRalph also worked on the eighth book of De 
pauperie Salvatoris. The case dragged on and was not concluded by the time 
of FitzRalph's death in 1360. The pope attempted to calm the situation with 
interim statements, such as the bull Gravem dilectorum issued to the English 
bishops in October 1358.19? Locally, at a synod in Avignon, there were attempts 
to reaffirm parochial authority in pastoral matters, in apparent sympathy with 
FitzRalph's position.!?! However, the case was not concluded by the time of 
FitzRalph's death in 1360. FitzRalph's major supporter, Richard Kilvington, 
died the following year along with the Franciscan, Roger Conway (d. 1360), 
who had led the opposition on behalf of the friars.!°* Two members of the 
tribunal also died. The whole process petered out. In succeeding years the fri- 
ars were granted rights and privileges and effective confirmation by successive 
popes.!03 


1.7 Death 

On his death, on either 16 or 20 November 1360, Richard FitzRalph's papers 
were preserved, most likely by Richard Kilvington.!?^^ Almost ten years later, 
in 1370, the bishop of Meath, Stephen Wall (d. 1379), oversaw the return of 
FitzRalph's remains to Ireland, where they were interred at the church of St 
Nicholas, Dundalk.!°> FitzRalph's tomb survived into the mid-seventeenth 
century.!©6 The local cult of ‘St Richard of Dundalk’ soon led to calls for his 
canonisation, and his cause was introduced in the late fourteenth century, only 


99 The autobiographical prayer is discussed further below. 
100 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/re£odnb/9627. 
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to founder as the learned archbishop's legacy became more and more tainted 
in the eyes of his detractors by supposed resonances with the doctrines of Jan 
Hus and John Wyclif. 


2 Works 


Richard FitzRalph was a prolific author. Most of his works are of a theological 
or pastoral nature or polemical writings associated with the mendicant contro- 
versy. Thankfully, much of FitzRalph's work survives. A certain amount exists 
in printed editions. Some critical editions have been produced. The work of 
producing reliable editions and translations is ongoing.!07 


24 Lectura on the Sentences 

FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences of Peter Lombard is an early work and a 
high point of his time in Oxford. None of the surviving texts of the Lectura is 
from the original lectures on the Sentences given by FitzRalph in 1328-13209. 
They represent an edited version — known as the Opus correctum — made 
while FitzRalph was a sententiary bachelor (1328-29) and, later, regent mas- 
ter at Oxford (1331-1332).198 The Opus correctum, it would seem, never turned 
into an ordinatio.!°9 A critical edition of the Lectura is in the process of being 
prepared.!!o 


107 Richard Sharpe provides a list of surviving works, manuscripts, and editions in Richard 
Sharpe, A Handlist of Latin Writers of Great Britain and Ireland before 1540 (Turnhout: 
1997), 478-81. Katherine Walsh includes a survey of manuscripts in Walsh, A Fourteenth- 
Century Scholar and Primate, 469—79. 

108 The authoritative work on FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences is Dunne, “Richard 
FitzRalph's Lectura". Dunne introduces the work, provides a thorough survey of the man- 
uscript tradition (he provides a provisional stemma), and includes an index quaestionum. 

109 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura", 405-6 and 414-5. Dunne provides the following 
reasons for concluding that the surviving texts are Opus correctum: "This is clear from the 
fact that sometimes articles promised in the introduction to the question are not given; 
single quaestiones, or rather articuli, float without being incorporated into their relevant 
quaestio; a Quaestio biblica is included, which goes against the author's opinion as put for- 
ward in his Lectura.” Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura’, 415. Dunne also notes that, not- 
withstanding the editing process of the Opus correctum, elements of reportatio (several 
tell-tale remarks to the audience’) still survive in the text of the Lectura. Dunne, “Richard 
FiztRalph's Lectura", 418. 

110 Michael Dunne is currently preparing a critical edition of FitzRalph's Lectura in Sententias 
Petri Lombardi. 
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The Lectura is divided into four books with an initial introitus sermon in 
praise of Peter Lombard and a prologue divided into two questions. Book 1 
contains 18 questions, Book 11 3 questions, Book 111, a single question, and 
Book 1v 2 questions.!! Two further questions may or may not be authentic. 
In his survey of notable discussions in the Lectura, Michael Dunne highlights 
FitzRalph's views concerning the existence of God, the nature of theology, and 
trinitarian theology.!? On the specific issue of whether theology is speculative 
or practical, FitzRalph sides with Henry of Ghent in asserting theology is prin- 
cipally a speculative science, even if parts of it may be practical.!? In general, 
the Lectura reveal the strong influence of Henry of Ghent and his brand of 
Augustinianism on FitzRalph. For example, FitzRalph follows Henry in believ- 
ing that intellect, memory, and will are distinct in the human mind and serve as 
an image of the Trinity." FitzRalph also follows Henry in including species in 
his account of cognition.!5 The distinction FitzRalph makes between sensory 
and intelligible knowledge and the human mind's reliance on divine illumina- 
tion for understanding also betrays the strong influence of Henry." Some of 
the significant philosophical issues discussed in the Lectura are the power of 
God, creation, time and infinity, and divine foreknowledge and future contin- 
gents." In 1963 Gordon Leff published a doctrinal study of FitzRalph, which 
reproduced a large amount of his own transcriptions from manuscripts.!!9 
Leff’s survey is a valuable introduction to FitzRalph’s Lectura, gathering the 
material according to various themes in FitzRalph’s philosophy and theology. 
However, the unreliability of some of Leff’s manuscript transcriptions and his 
overall rather negative appraisal of FitzRalph is proving problematic as the 
work of FitzRalph and his contemporaries receives more and more scholarly 
attention.!9 


111 The index quaestionum is given in Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura’, 408-14. Dunne 
discusses the ‘long’ and ‘shorter’ texts (414) and also the order of the questions (415). 

112 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura", 424—28. 

113 See ibid., 425-7. 

114 See Lahey, "Richard FitzRalph’, 1127. See also chapter 2 of the present work. 

115 See Lahey, “Richard FitzRalph’, 127. 

116 See ibid. 

117 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph’s Lectura", 428-35. 

118 Gordon Leff, Richard FitzRalph: Commentator of the Sentences: A Study in Theological 
Orthodoxy (Manchester: 1963). 

119 See Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura’, 406. On Leff see also Katherine Tachau, 
"Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as Witnesses to FitzRalph's Thought" in Richard 
FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, 79—95, 82. 
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Fitzralph's inaugural speech (introitus) in praise of the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard has been edited by Michael Dunne, who also lists it at the head of 
his edition of the Lectura? Most likely, it was delivered at the University 
Church of St Mary the Virgin.!?! It may or may not have been given in a liturgi- 
cal context: the University Church was the venue for various events, including 
lectures and court cases.!?? It is important to note that FitzRalph's introitus 
Sententiarum was not the equivalent of the inception speech of a new master 
at, for example, Paris; FitzRalph was still a bachelor in theology.23 


2.2 The Quaestio biblica 

By FitzRalph's time at Oxford, the requirements for a bachelor to lecture on 
the Bible had been reduced to a Quaestio biblica which was a formal academic 
exercise involving a lecture on a biblical topic.?^ FitzRalph's Quaestio biblica 
was given at the beginning of the summer of 1329 before he went to Paris.!?5 It 
is included in two manuscripts of the Lectura even though it does not sit well 
with either the style or the content of the surrounding questions. It is not clear 
whether FitzRalph intended the Quaestio biblica to be incorporated within the 
Lectura on the Sentences or whether later compilators introduced it.?6 William 
J. Courtenay notes: “By the second quarter of the [fourteenth] century lectures 
on the Sentences were usually completed in one year (a change that took place 
in Paris as well), and the bachelor lectures on the Bible were given in one term 
or during the long vacation in the summer after reading the Sentences.”!2” As it 
happens, FitzRalph's Quaestio biblica has little to do with the Bible, dealing as 
it does with the issue of future contingents. 


120 See Dunne, “A Fourteenth-Century Example’, 1-29. FitzRalph's introitus is contained in 
a single manuscript: Oriel College 15. Siegfried Wenzel includes the introitus at the end 
of his complete list of FitzRalph's surviving sermons. See Siegfried Wenzel, Latin Sermon 
Collections from Later Medieval England (Cambridge: 2005), 494. 

121 Dunne, “A Fourteenth-Century Example" 10. 

122 Ibid. 10, n. 36. 

123 Ibid. 13-14. 

124 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura", 411, n. 13. 

125 See Jean-Francois Genest, “Contingence et révélation des futurs: La Quaestio biblica de 
Richard FitzRalph," in Lectionum varietates: Hommage à Paul Vignaux (1904-1987), eds. 
Jean Jolivet, Zenon Katuza, and Alain de Libera (Paris: 1991), 199-246. FitzRalph's Quaestio 
biblica only exists completely in one manuscript (Worcester, Cathedral library, Q 71) and 
partially in another (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 15853). For a discussion 
of the Quaestio biblica see chapter 7 of the present work. 

126 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura", 411, n. 13. 

127  Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 82. 
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2.3 Determinationes/Quaestiones disputatae 

Scholars have long identified a group of seven determinationes by FitzRalph 
which are contained in a single Florentine manuscript. However, some doubt 
was cast on whether they were attributable to the Irish scholar.?8 Chris 
Schabel has recently verified that six of the seven questions are to be linked 
to FitzRalph while one, the first, is clearly by Thomas Bradwardine.?? For the 
most part, Schabel asserts that they are (with one or two notable exceptions) 
quaestiones disputatae rather than magisterial determinationes.?? They date 
from the period between FitzRalph's inception in the late spring or summer 
of 1331 and the end of the following academic year in the late spring of 1332. 
Schabel has provided an edition of the last five questions.!?! 


2.4 Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum 

FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum comprises nineteen books 
with the argument set out in dialogue form. The basis for the dialogue 
between FitzRalph and the Armenians is a list of 117 errors allegedly held by 
the Armenians, the result of investigations carried out between 1341 and 1342 at 
the instigation of Benedict x11.!32 FitzRalph employed a literal interpretation 
of the Old and New Testaments of the Bible.!?? He points out that this partic- 
ular emphasis on sola scriptura is determined by the circumstances: the Bible 
is the only authoritative source accepted by all concerned.!?^ The work none- 
theless is revealing of FitzRalph’s profound knowledge of scripture.!35 Notably, 
the Summa reveals the beginning of FitzRalph's interest in the issue of just and 
true lordship (dominium). He discusses this in the context of looking at the 
rights of non-believers to true sovereignty, lordship, and jurisdiction.!?6 


128 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 36. See also chapter 6 of the pres- 
ent work. 

129 See chapter 6 of the present work. 

130 See chapter 6. Katherine Walsh discusses another set of quaestiones disputatae/ordi- 
nariae which may or may not be attributable to FitzRalph. See Walsh, A Fourteenth- 
Century Primate and Scholar, 98-9. Concerning the issues around attributing these quaes- 
tiones, contained in Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, cvp 5076ff 65r-69r, see 
also Michael Dunne, “John Foxholes OFM Armachanus (+ 1474): A Note on His Logical 
Treatises Formerly Attributed to Richard FitzRalph" in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times 
and Thought, eds. Dunne and Nolan, 199-203, 200-201. 

131 See appendices to chapter 6 of the present work. 

132 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/reftodnb/9627. 

133 See ibid. 

134 See ibid. 

135 See ibid. 

136 See ibid. 
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The Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum was printed in 1511 at Paris.!?? 
Even before the era of printing, the Summa was undoubtedly FitzRalph's most 
popular work circulating in manuscript.?8 Surveying the manuscript tradi- 
tion, Walsh notes that there are 37 complete or substantially complete texts 
and eight fragments.!9 Initially, the work circulated principally in Paris and at 
the papal court, with copies surviving in Britain and Ireland and around the 
European continent.!40 


2.5 Autobiographical Prayer 

In 1938 the Danish scholar Louis Leonor Hammerich produced an edition of 
FitzRalph's Proposicio "Unusquisque", which he delivered before the consis- 
tory of Clement v1 at Avignon in 1350, marking the definitive beginning of his 
public anti-mendicant stance.!^! Hammerich prefaced the Proposicio with his 
edition of the autobiographical prayer which appears as an epilogue, though 
perhaps written much later than the work, to the Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum (Book 19, cap. 35).442 The autobiographical prayer is something 
of an 'apologia pro vita sua. It undoubtedly witnesses to a personal, religious 
conversion of some kind (which resonated, for FitzRalph, with the experi- 
ences of St Paul and St Augustine).!4? FitzRalph addresses God: “You the Solid 
Truth, shone upon me in Your Scriptures, scattering the cloud of my error, and 
showing me how I was croaking in the marshes with the toads and frogs.”!44 
However, against later interpretations, much evidence points to the fact that 


137 Richard FitzRalph, Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, ed. Johannis Sudoris (Paris: 1511). 

138 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 470. 

139 See ibid. 

140 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 470-1. Here Walsh discusses the 
manuscript tradition. 

141 Louis Hammerich, The Beginning of the Strife between Richard FitzRalph and the 
Medicants, with an edition of his Autobiographical Prayer and his Proposition Unusquisque 
(Copenhagen, 1938), 3-85, 18-22. See also Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate: 16-17 and Courtenay, Schools and Scholars: 321. Courtenay includes an extensive 
quotation in English translation from FitzRalph's autobiographical prayer. 

142 Michael Haren, "Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk, Oxford and Armagh: Scholar, Prelate and 
Controversialist" in The Irish Contribution to European Scholastic Thought, 8810, 94. 

143 See chapter 13 of the present work. 

144 Quoted by William Courtenay in translation. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 321. 
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FizRalph never abandoned the scholastic method. If anything, the ‘conversion’ 
witnessed by the autobiographical prayer gave a certain impetus to it.!45 


2.6 De pauperie Salvatoris 
By the 1350s the Franciscan Poverty Controversy had shifted from its earlier 
focus on arguments regarding usus pauper, to the friars doing pastoral work 
outside of diocesan supervision.^9 While at Oxford and subsequently at 
Avignon, FitzRalph seems to have enjoyed cordial relations with the orders 
of friars, but once he became Archbishop of Armagh, his opinion hardened. 
Having delivered his Proposicio ‘Unusquisque’ in 1350, he developed his cri- 
tique of the mendicant ideal into a collection of seven books entitled De pau- 
perie Salvatoris. As noted above, FitzRalph circulated this work widely in 1356. 
While FitzRalph respected the commitment of the friars to apostolic poverty 
and pastoral care, he could not accept their refusal to cooperate with the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy as they made use of its property.!^ In De pauperie Salvatoris 
FitzRalph analyses the position of the mendicants and identifies the kinds of 
private, communal, and corporate property relations common in fourteenth- 
century debate regarding property ownership and authority.!^? At the same 
time, he develops the idea that grace alone is the justification for true lordship 
(dominium), which is ultimately related to God's eternal lordship.^? Human 
lordship was originally shared by everyone, involving communal use and com- 
munal ownership of property. However, with the Fall came private property 
ownership and corresponding political authority, a hallmark of the postlapsar- 
ian world.!5° God infuses instances of this lordship with grace to facilitate jus- 
tice in the fallen world.!*! FitzRalph's theory of grace-founded lordship was 
influential on later political theory, especially that of John Wyclif.5? FitzRalph 
prepared the eighth book of De pauperie Salvatoris to clarify his position and 
answer his objectors; this was done during his final visit to Avignon.!5? 


145 See William Duba, “Conversion, Vision and Faith in the Life and Works of Richard 
FitzRalph" in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times, and Thought, 103-127. 

146 See Lahey, "Richard FitzRalph" 1128. 

147 Seeibid. 

148 Seeibid. 

149 See ibid. 

150 See ibid. 

151 See ibid. 

152 See Lahey, “Richard FitzRalph’, 1128. See also chapter u of the present work. 

153 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 440. 
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In 1890 Reginald Lane Poole published an edition of De pauperie Salvatoris, 
Books 1-1v.!54 Subsequently, in 1954, Russell O. Brock prepared an edition 
of Books v-vii as part of his PhD dissertation at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder.55 Recently, Bridget Riley, as part of her PhD dissertation at the 
University of Reading, has produced a transcription of the prologue, chapter 
headings, and Chapters 1, 2, 21, and 22 of Book vir of De pauperie Salvatoris, 
from Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, Ms 180. In addition, Riley has pro- 
vided a handy chapter-by-chapter summary of Book v111.156 


2.7 Defensio curatorum 

The Proposicio delivered by FitzRalph at Avignon on 8 November 1357 was cir- 
culated widely and came to be known as the Defensio curatorum. In it, FitzRalph 
undertakes a robust defence of the rights of secular clergy against the alleged 
abuses of the friars, especially concerning the hearing of confessions and the 
burying of the dead. About twenty years after FitzRalph's death in 1360, the 
Defensio achieved additional circulation through the excellent Middle English 
translation made by John Trevisa (ca. 1380).!5” The Defensio is, in fact, the only 
work by an Irishman to survive as an incunabulum; it was printed in 1475 at 
Louvain.58 Still today, the best available texts of the Defensio are to be found 
in the 1612 collection by Melchior Goldast of sources for the legal history of the 
Holy Roman Empire and in Edward Brown's, Fasciculus rerum expetendarum 
ac fugiendarum of 1609.15? 


2.8 Sermons 
FitzRalph was a gifted and dedicated preacher? As well as preaching in par- 
ish churches, the churches of religious orders, and cathedrals, he preached 


154 Richard FitzRalph, De pauperie Salvatoris, 11v, ed. Reginald Lane Poole, in John Wyclif, 
De dominio divino (London: 1890), 257—476. 

155 Russell O. Brock, An Edition of Richard Fitzralph’s De Pauperie Salvatoris Books v, v1, and 
viz (unpublished PhD dissertation, University of Colorado: 1954). 

156 Bridget Riley, Christ's Poverty in Antimendicant Debate: Book v111 of De pauperie Salvatoris 
by Richard FitzRalph, and William Woodford's Defensorium (unpublished PhD disserta- 
tion, University of Reading: 2019). Accessible at: http://centaur.reading.ac.uk/88832/1/ 
21820381 Riley thesis.pdf. Texts from Book vu! of De pauperie Salvatoris are in Appendix 
A and the chapter-by-chapter summary in Appendix B. 

157 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 469 (and n. 2). 

158 Seeibid., 469. 

159 Monarchia s. Romani imperii, ed. Melchior Goldast (Frankfurt: 1612), ii. 1393-1410; Fascicu- 
lus rerum expetendarum ac fugiendarum, ed. Edward Brown (London: 1690), ii: 466—86. 

160 The classic analysis of FitzRalph on preaching is Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate: 182—238. On the sermon diary see Gwynn, "The Sermon Diary". 
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frequently at the courts of popes and kings. His remarkable sermon-diary 
is a unique record in the history of preaching in the late Middle Ages.!6! At 
Avignon, FitzRalph would have become familiar with the practice of collecting, 
revising, and polishing sermons for eventual circulation among contemporar- 
ies.162 A sermon-diary also served the practical purpose of carefully preserving 
themes and key biblical quotations which could be drawn upon more than one 
occasion in the life of a busy preacher.!6? FitzRalph's episcopal register has not 
survived.!6*^ Accordingly, his sermon-diary is an essential biographical source, 
arranged as it is in chronological order. In all, ninety-three sermons have sur- 
vived; many are records in outline of what FitzRalph said.!65 Fifty-four ser- 
mons were delivered in English either in England, when FitzRalph was Dean 
of Lichfield, or in Ireland, in County Louth, after he was appointed Archbishop 
of Armagh. Unfortunately, no text of any sermon in English survives, only 
notes concerning them in Latin.!66 Thankfully, a good number of FitzRalph's 
extended Latin sermons survive.!6? Many were preached at Avignon, and rep- 
resent some of his finest work, the fruit of his most profound thinking. 

In his analysis of the sermon-diary, Aubrey Gwynn surveys the manuscript 
tradition, discusses the content of the diary, details sermons at Avignon, 
details sermons against the friars, and gives a complete list of sermon titles 
from Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 144.168 More recently, Siegfried 
Wenzel has given an account of FitzRalph's preaching and provided an inven- 
tory (closely following Gwynn) of his sermons also based on Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Ms Bodley 144; Wenzel adds details of the introitus sermon from 
Oxford, Oriel College Ms 15.16? Wenzel forms the following impression from 
reading FitzRalph's complete sermons, which have been preserved: 


If we can judge by the preserved complete sermons, in general FitzRalph 
used a somewhat academic style of preaching that here and there 
verged on that of a theological discussion, with dubia and objections 
and responses. The latter is especially noteworthy in his discussion of 


161 See Gwynn, "The Sermon Diary". 

162 See Walsh, "Professor, Prelate" 16. 

163 See ibid., 117. 

164 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 233. 

165 It was noted above that Wenzel includes the introitus Sententiarum at the end of his list of 
FitzRalph’s sermons. 

166 See Walsh, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/reftodnb/9627. 

167 See ibid. 

168 See Gwynn, "The Sermon Diary". 

169 Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, 33-5 and 484-94. 
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the ideal of poverty among the friars and in his argumentation in favour 
of the Immaculate Conception, sermons that read rather like treatises 
or theological pamphlets and evidently were copied separately for that 
reason. But the same measured tone can also be found in sermons that 
criticise and condemn moral and social evils, such as postponing alms- 
giving until after death, or usury, or confession to friars and being buried 
among them, where FitzRalph relies on reasoned argument rather than 
impassioned rhetoric.!/? 


FitzRalph's sermons are preserved in three complete and in several partial 
manuscripts, with some appearing elsewhere as single items in various ser- 
mon collections."! The principal manuscripts are: Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Bodley 144; Oxford, St John's College, Ms 65; London, British Museum, Ms 
Lansdowne 393.7 Aubrey Gwynn produced a detailed survey of both the com- 
plete and partial manuscripts.!? Two sermons on the Immaculate Conception, 
given in Carmelite churches, were edited by Benedict Zimmermann.'* One 
further sermon was edited by Celestino Piana,!”> two by Aubrey Gwynn!” and 
two more by Michael Haren.!7 In addition to the survey provided by Gwynn 
as part of his analysis of the sermon-diary, Katherine Walsh has presented the 
content of a range of sermons in summary form.!/? 


170 Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, 33. 

171 Gwynn, “The Sermon Diary" 2-17; Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections, 33-5 and 484-94. 

172 Gwynn, “The Sermon Diary’, 2-7. 

173 Gwynn, “The Sermon Diary’, 2-17 Ibid. It has already been noted that Wenzel adds 
the introitus sermon from Oxford, Oriel College Ms 15 to the list of FitzRalph's ser- 
mons: Wenzel, Latin Sermon Collections: 33—5 and 484-94. 

174 See Benedict M. Zimmerman, "Ricardi Archiepiscopi Armacani Bini Sermones 
de Conceptione B.V. Mariae ... annis 1342 et 1349”, Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum 
Discalceatorum iii (1931), 179-89. 

175 Celestino Piana, "Un sermone inedito su l'assunzione della Vergine di Riccardo FitzRalph, 
Primate d'Irlanda (+ 1360)’, Studi Francescani, third series, 20 (1948), 115-25. 

176 See Aubrey Gwynn, "Two Sermons of Primate Richard FitzRalph’, Archivium Hibernicum 
14 (1949), 50-65. 

177 See Michael Haren, “The Influence on FitzRalph of Bishop Grandisson of Exeter, with 
a critical edition of Sermons 62 and 64 of FitzRalph's sermon diary" in Richard FitzRalph: 
His Times and Thought, 30—55. 

178 See Katherine Walsh, “Preaching, Pastoral Care, and Sola Scriptura in Later Medieval 
Ireland: Richard Fitzralph and the use of the Bible’, in The Bible in the Medieval 
World: Essays in Memory of Beryl Smalley, eds. Katherine Walsh and Diana Wood (Oxford: 
1985), 251-68. 
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Siegfried Wenzel has recently published English translations of two ser- 
mons by FitzRalph on the popular St Katherine of Alexandria: one is given in 
summary while the other is complete.!7? The first was preached in English at 
Lichfield on St Katherine's feast on 25 November 1345. FitzRalph records how 
in delivering his sermon, he connected his text, “Behold there were four wheels 
beside the Cherubim" (Ezekiel 10: 9), with St Katherine, who was condemned 
to death by breaking wheel. The second sermon on St Katherine, translated 
by Wenzel, was preached in Latin before the Franciscans at Avignon in 1338. 
It is a lengthy but beautifully crafted piece. As Wenzel remarks, “the rhetorical 
structure is a sophisticated tour de force.”!®° After initially praising the saint, 
FitzRalph combines four 'etymologies' of the Latin word for 'woman' (mulier) 
with four main aspects of faith.!?! This gives FitzRalph a four-part structure 
with the aid of which he draws out, in question-and-answer form, different 
aspects of the virtue of faith. References to Tatars and Saracens speak both to 
the missionary work of the Franciscans at the time as well as FitzRalph's own 
interest in bringing about a union of Eastern and Latin churches.!8? 
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PART 1 


Oxford Debates 


CHAPTER 1 
Richard FitzRalph on Beatitude 


Severin V. Kitanov 


1 Introduction: Philosophical Happiness vs. Christian Beatitude 


In Georg Wieland's contribution to one of the most authoritative and widely 
used research companions to the study of medieval scholastic thought — The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy — the medieval conversation 
about the nature and possibility of happiness both prior to and after the recep- 
tion of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics is said to have been governed by two 
basic assumptions: 


1 (...) there is no happiness in this world because “all men, so long as 
they are mortal, are also necessarily wretched"; true happiness is to be 
found only in the enjoyment of the contemplation of God (frui Deo) 
in the world to come:! 


According to Wieland, the mentioned assumptions rule out the Aristotelian 
notion that happiness — understood as the perfection of human nature - can be 
achieved in this world and can be found through the practice of moral virtue, 
or, in the most superior form of life, through the exercise of theoretical spec- 
ulation or contemplation. From the vantage point of the medieval Christian 
worldview, perfect human happiness is both a supernatural reality identical 
with God as well as a divine gift rather than a human achievement.? Echoing 
to some degree the Aristotelian notion of being happy in the most complete 
sense of the term (uaxdépioc), medieval authors employed the term beatitudo in 
order to differentiate the supernatural happiness promised to Christian believ- 
ers from the limited human happiness (felicitas) possible in the present life. Of 
course, when Aristotle spoke about the most complete human happiness, he 
did not envision a transcendent or supernatural state of being, and the happi- 
ness he had in mind was the perfect condition a human being can attain only 


1 See Georg Wieland, “Happiness: The Perfection of Man,” in The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy: From the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism 
1100-1600, eds. Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny and Jan Pinborg (Cambridge: 1982), 673- 
86, at 673. 

2 Ibid. 673-74. 
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insofar as he/she is human.? But there is, nevertheless, a very significant over- 
lap between the Aristotelian and Christian conceptions of human happiness 
insofar as both Aristotle and medieval scholastic theologians at large under- 
stood happiness as the perfect fulfilment or actualization of human nature. 
Medieval thinkers also elaborated upon the notion of complete human fulfil- 
ment by separating the subjective and purely human element of supernatural 
happiness, called created beatitude, from the objective aspect of supernatural 
happiness synonymous with the nature of the divine Trinity, called uncreated 
beatitude.* 

The rediscovery of Aristotle’s entire moral philosophy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury led to divergent reactions to Aristotle’s ideas in the medieval university, 
depending in part on whether one read Aristotle's works within the disciplinary 
matrix of the preparatory faculty of liberal arts or within the confines of the 
higher faculty of theology and with a view toward the study of Scripture and 
the fathers of the church. Some of those intellectuals who studied and taught 
at the faculty of arts and whom one might call, rather anachronistically,> phi- 
losophers in the strict sense of the term were not interested in accommodat- 
ing Aristotle's insights within a theological framework and were quite adamant 
about the superiority of the philosophical life and the autonomous status of 
philosophy vis-a-vis theology.® The rapidly mounting influence of Aristotelian 


3 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book 1, chapter 10, where Aristotle contrasts the essence 
of happiness as exemplified in the virtuous but, overall, tragic life of King Priam of Troy with 
the happiness of the human being who not only has, but also keeps, the kinds of external 
goods Priam enjoyed and who, unlike Priam, ends his/her life well. Aristoteles Latinus, Ethica 
Nicomachea (Translatio Roberti Grosseteste Lincolniensis sive ‘Liber Ethicorum’ B. Recensio 
Recognita), ed. René-Antoine Gauthier (Leiden: 1973), lib. 1, c. 5, lin. 13-25, 390: “Si autem ita, 
miser quidem nequaquam fiet utique felix, neque utique beatus Priamicis fortunis incident 
(...) Quid igitur prohibet dicere felicem secundum virtutem perfectam operantem et exteri- 
oribus bonis sufficienter ditatum, non contingenti tempore, set perfecta vita, vel apponen- 
dum et victurum sic et finiturum secundum racionem, quia futurum inmanifestum nobis, 
felicitatem autem finem et perfectum ponimus omnino omnimode. Si autem ita beatos dice- 
mus vivencium quibus existunt et existent que dicta sunt, beatos autem ut homines." 

4 The terminological distinction between created and uncreated beatitude was introduced by 
William of Auxerre. See Wieland, “Happiness: The Perfection of Man" (see n. 1), 679. 

5 Isay anachronistically because, even in the cases of most extreme doctrinal diversity, medi- 
eval thinkers in general shared the belief that divine revelation was of paramount cultural 
importance. Anachronism indeed plagued even the work of some of the pioneers of the 
modern historiography of medieval philosophy such as Maurice de Wulf and Ferdinand 
Van Steenberghen. See Timothy Noone, "Medieval Scholarship and Philosophy in the Last 
One Hundred Years,” in Philosophy in the Last One Hundred Years, ed. Rev. Brian Shanley, O.P. 
(Washington, DC: 2001), 111-32, esp. 117, 123 and 131. 

6 See Wieland, “Happiness: The Perfection of Man" (see n. 1), 680-83. 
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philosophy, in general, and of the Aristotelian conception of the best human 
life, in particular, was perceived by ecclesiastical authorities as a significant 
threat to the intellectual foundations of the Christian religious worldview, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, to see that church officials attempted to restrict 
the impact of pagan philosophical ideas by means of doctrinal condemna- 
tions. The most far-reaching and momentous condemnation was that issued 
by Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, on March 7, 1277.7 The text of the condem- 
nation identified 219 erroneous propositions or articles although the thinkers 
targeted by the condemnation were not specified. Especially revealing in con- 
nection with the notion of the preeminence of philosophy and the attainability 
of happiness in the present life are articles ## 40, 154 and 176 (or ££ 1, 2 and 
172 in Pierre Mandonnet's thematic ordering of the condemned propositions). 
Articles ## 40 and 154 praise the excellence of philosophy and the wisdom of 
the philosophers, and article 176 asserts that happiness can only be achieved in 
the present life. In combination with proposition 157 (Mandonnet, 171), which 
states that one is sufficiently disposed for eternal happiness through the cultiva- 
tion of the moral and intellectual virtues articulated in Aristotle's Nicomachean 


7 The bibliography on the famous Parisian condemnation of 1277 is huge, but the following 
classic studies, encyclopedia articles, and collections represent the most reliable and author- 
itative literature and can serve as an excellent point of departure for anyone interested in the 
subject. Sylvain Pyron, *Le plan de l'évéque: Pour une critique interne de la condamnation 
du 7 Mars 1277,” Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 78/2 (2011), 383—415; David 
Piché, “Parisian Condemnation of 1277,” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy: Philosophy 
between 500 and 1500, vol. 1, ed. Henrik Lagerlund (Heidelberg: 2010), g10b-17a; idem, La 
Condamnation Parisienne de 1277: Nouvelle édition du texte latin, traduction, introduction et 
commentaire (Paris: 1999); John F. Wippel, “The Parisian Condemnations of 1270 and 1277,” 
in A Companion to the Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. Jorge J.E. Gracia and Timothy B. 
Noone (Oxford: Eng.: 2003), 65-73; idem, "The Condemnations of 1270 and 1277 at Paris," 
The Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 7 (1977), 169-201; Nach der Verurteilung 
von 1277: Philosophie und Theologie an der Universität von Paris im letzen Viertel des 13. 
Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, eds. Jan A. Aertsen, Kent Emery Jr, and Andreas Speer (Berlin 
and New York: 2001); Philipp W. Rosemann, Understanding Scholastic Thought with Foucault 
(New York: 1999), 159-65; Johannes M.M.H. Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at the University of 
Paris, 1200-1400 (Philadelphia: 1998); Luca Bianchi, Il vescovo e i filosofi: La condanna parigina 
del 1277 e l'evoluzione dell'aristotelismo scolastico (Bergamo: 1990); Roland Hissette, Enquête 
sur les 219 articles condamnés à Paris le 7 mars 1277 (Louvain: 1977). 

8 See Pierre Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et laverroisme latin au Xii1e siècle, 2nd ed. 
(Louvain: 1911), 176: “1. Quod non est excellentior status, quam vacare philosophiae. 40"; 
"2. Quod sapientes mundi sunt philosophi tantum. 154”; 188: “172. Quod felicitas habetur in 
ista via, et non in alia. 176." 
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Ethics? articles 40 and 154 suggest the existence of an ethical program at the 
arts faculty at odds with the values of a Christian religious ethics.!? 

The Parisian Condemnation of 1277 is thought-provoking for many differ- 
ent reasons but what interests us most in the context of the present article 
is the profound effect of the condemnation on the work of scholastic theo- 
logians both on the continent and in England. The effect we have in mind is 
the rigorous effort of post-1277 scholastic theologians to demarcate and fine- 
tune the boundary conditions separating the Christian worldview from what 
Philipp W. Rosemann calls "[t]he ‘other’ of Scholastic culture,” viz. “Greek 
intellectualism — the belief in philosophy as a way of life, in the primacy of 
reason and reflection, and in a lay ethics of moderation."! As a representative 
of the post-1277 condemnation generation of university theologians, Richard 
FitzRalph was certainly acutely aware of the tensions between the Aristotelian 
philosophical and Christian theological conceptions of the best human life. 
FitzRalph composed theological as well as philosophical works, and he com- 
mented on Aristotle's views in the context of his theological training at Oxford 
and alongside the arguments and opinions of Christian authors such as St 
Augustine, St Thomas and John Duns Scotus, whom he admired and respected. 
As we shall see below, FitzRalph’s work as an Oxford theology bachelor con- 
tains ample evidence of robust, sensitive, and sophisticated reflection occur- 
ring at the intersection between the Aristotelian philosophical and Christian 
theological conceptions of the best human life. Later on in his life and career 
as a church prelate, FitzRalph wrote also works of pastoral, apologetic and exe- 
getical character. FitzRalph’s exegetical works, in particular, show mastery of 
the art of scriptural interpretation and constitute solid evidence of FitzRalph’s 
astonishing command of Scripture and commitment to the Christian ideal of 
beatitude. In what follows, we shall observe the working of FitzRalph’s mind 
in the context of the dense argumentative fabric of commenting upon Peter 


9 See ibid., 188: “171. Quod homo ordinatus quantum ad intellectum et affectum, sicut 
potest sufficienter esse per virtutes intellectuales et alias morales, de quibus loquitur 
Philosophus in Ethicis, est sufficienter dispositus ad felicitatem aeternam. 157.” 

10 This ethical program - coupled with an epistemological methodology aimed at establish- 
ing strict boundary conditions on philosophical inquiry — has been associated with the 
work of the medieval thinker Boethius of Dacia. See the brief but illuminating discussion 
in Piché, “Parisian Condemnation of 1277" (see n. 7), 914a—16a. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of article 157, see Luca Bianchi, “Felicita terrena e beatitudine ultraterrena: Boezio di 
Dacia e l'articolo 157 censurato da Tempier,” in Chemins de la pensée médiévale: Mélanges 
Zénon Kaluza, ed. Paul J.J.M. Bakker (Turnhout: 2002), 335-50. 

11  SeeRosemann, Understanding Scholastic Thought with Foucault (see n. 7), 165. 
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Lombard's Sentences as well as in the environment of scriptural hermeneutics 
practiced in FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum. 


2 FitzRalph's Treatments of Beatitude 


Among the many and various theological themes addressed in FitzRalph's 
works, the notion of beatitude appears to be one of FitzRalph's most favourite 
and comprehensively discussed themes. FitzRalph had two separate occasions 
totreatbeatitude, once during his early careerasa theology student at Oxford, in 
the context of his university lectures on Peter Lombard's Sentences (1328-1329), 
and a second time during his visit at the papal curia in Avignon (1337/8-1343/ 
4), in connection with a full-fledged doctrinal examination of the orthodoxy 
of Armenian Christians, an examination that involved the writing of a massive 
dialogue-style theological tract titled Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum. 
There are at least two reasons why a comparative analysis of both treatments 
of beatitude is worthwhile. The first is that these two treatments are found in 
works of a different genre. FitzRalph's early discussion of beatitude embodies 
the distinctive features of the genre of the scholastic Sentences commentary, 
viz. rigidly-structured dialectical discourse involving the formulation of a main 
question, the juxtaposition of pro and con arguments at the higher level of the 
principal question and at the subordinate level of a set of narrowly defined 
problems treated as distinct articles, the articulation of a response both to the 
principal question and to the separate articles, and a reply to each of the prin- 
cipal and subordinate arguments defending the thesis opposed to that of the 
author of the commentary. The basic thematic and organizational framework 
was of course provided by the text of Lombard's Sentences, but the content 
of the commentary itself — especially in the early fourteenth-century — was 
only loosely related to the content of Lombard's original text.!2 Commentators 
enjoyed a high degree of freedom in choosing which distinctions to discuss at 
length and which to gloss over quickly or omit entirely, although the choice of 
distinctions, themes and issues was also influenced by the on-going university 
conversations among partners — students, bachelors and masters — in a shared 
vision of theological education. 


12 For an excellent discussion of the changing literary features of the early fourteenth- 
century Sentences commentary in light of examples from the commentaries of John Duns 
Scotus and William of Ockham, see Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval 
Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Peterborough, Ont: 2007), 93-114, esp. 95-96, 108-109. 
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FitzRalph's Summa, on the other hand, is written as a dialogue between 
a teacher — Richard himself — and a student — John. Composed in connec- 
tion with Pope Benedict x11’s inquiry into the alleged doctrinal errors of 
Armenian Christians and submitted eventually by FitzRalph to Pope Clement 
VI for inspection and approval, the Summa has been described by FitzRalph's 
twentieth-century biographer, Katherine Walsh, as “FitzRalph’s most import- 
ant and influential contribution to medieval theological literature,” and as “the 
most revealing work for a study of his thought, personal intellectual develop- 
ment, attitudes to Scripture and speculative theology, cultural contacts, and 
place in the history of medieval thought"? Written in the circumstances of the 
realpolitik of the papal court in Avignon rather than in the somewhat detached 
academic atmosphere of the university aula,'^ the Summa is at the same time 
an expression of FitzRalph's firm resolve to engage in a wide-ranging conver- 
sation over doctrinal disagreements between Western and Eastern (primarily 
Armenian) Christians independently of the confines of the prescribed scholas- 
tic network of authority and from the standpoint of the literal interpretation of 
the text of Scripture alone, an interpretation that different readers of Scripture 
can presumably agree on. 

Regardless of the difference of genre between the Sentences commentary 
and the Summa, the scholastic dialectical approach to the subject-matter is 
essentially the same,!6 even if the structure of this approach in the Summa 
is much more simplified as a result of FitzRalph's intention to find common 
ground between Western and Eastern Christians in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. What is different between the two works is the subject-matter 
itself. Whereas the Sentences commentary deals with the text of Scripture only 


13 See Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in 
Oxford, Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 129. 

14 Fora comprehensive discussion of the historical circumstances surrounding the compo- 
sition of FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, see ibid., 129-81. 

15 See ibid., 170-71. 

16 Just how different methodologically the two works are has been a matter of debate 
among FitzRalph specialists. One main reason for exaggerating the difference is the 
autobiographical prayer with which the Summa ends. Referring to FitzRalph's sojourn in 
Avignon in the years 1337-1343, the prayer reflects FitzRalph's experience of emancipa- 
tion from the hold of Aristotelian philosophy and FitzRalph's conversion or, rather, return 
to the light of Truth found in Scripture. The prayer has been commonly interpreted as an 
outright rejection of scholasticism, although, as William Duba has argued convincingly, 
this rejection is not so much a rejection of scholastic methodology as it is a rejection of 
subject-matter. See William O. Duba, “Conversion, Vision and Faith in the Life and Works 
of Richard FitzRalph,' in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, eds. Michael 
Dunne and Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 103-27, at 105-11. 
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indirectly, viz. through the prism of Lombard's systematic theology textbook, 
the Summa takes the text of Scripture as its point of departure. 

The second rationale for comparing FitzRalph's two treatments of beatitude 
is that the questions FitzRalph asks in them differ significantly. As we shall 
see below, the questions FitzRalph raises in connection with the discussion of 
beatitude in the Sentences commentary are of a more philosophical character, 
e.g. whether it is possible to enjoy God, whether beatitude is an intellectual 
or volitional act, whether beatitude is the same as beatific delight or pleasure, 
etc. In the Summa, however, FitzRalph is doing scriptural exegesis and is pri- 
marily interested in questions that are straightaway suggested by the text of 
Scripture. For example, the first chapter of Book x11 explores the meaning of 
the term paradisus on the basis of Luke 23, Chapters 6-9 are concerned with 
the location of the souls of the blessed in light of various scriptural passages, 
and chapters 22 and 23 examine the condition of the souls of the circumcised 
and of the baptized children, etc. A closer reading of FitzRalph's discussion 
of beatitude in the Summa also reveals a profound interest in the nature of 
the beatific vision of God in heaven. In fact, FitzRalph devotes Book xiv to 
the presentation and scrutiny of the Greek Orthodox and Armenian views 
of the vision of God. The question about the beatific vision — its proper object, 
scope and timing — was one of immense interest for scholastic theologians 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. The beatific vision had become 
a subject of major controversy largely because of Pope John xx11’s conviction — 
defended in a series of sermons in the period 1331-1332/3 - that the souls of the 
blessed will not see God face-to-face until after the Last Judgment and the res- 
urrection of the body; prior to the resurrection, the Pope maintained, the souls 
of the blessed will be comforted through the contemplation of the humanity 
of Christ. FitzRalph was one of many theologians who became involved in the 
controversy sparked by Pope John xx11’s doctrinal pronouncements. FitzRalph 
had visited the papal curia at Avignon shortly before John xxir's death and 
was asked to make his own views known in writing, a request the pope had 
imposed on every theologian who had come to Avignon on business at that 
time. After John xxir's death, FitzRalph was among eighteen prominent theo- 
logians consulted by John xxm1’s successor, Pope Benedict x11, for the purpose 
of correcting John xx1I's opinions. Although FitzRalph's written account pre- 
pared in response to John xx11’s request has not survived, a clear statement of 
FitzRalph's own view on the issue of the beatific vision is found in a sermon 
FitzRalph preached on 7 July 1335, at Avignon, on the occasion of the feast 
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of the translation of the relics of Saint Thomas Becket of Canterbury." The 
beatific vision controversy was settled definitively with the promulgation of 
Pope Benedict x11’s bull Benedictus Deus on 29 January 1336. The bull was the 
official outcome of the deliberations of the theological committee that had 
gathered at Pont-de-Sorgues in the summer of 1335 and in which FitzRalph had 
participated. Without naming Benedict x11’s predecessor, the bull condemned 
the view that the souls of the blessed will not see God until the resurrection of 
the body and the Final Judgment and affirmed instead the saints' immediate, 
nude and clear vision of the divine essence in heaven immediately after the 
separation of their souls from their bodies and as soon as those in need of 
purification have been purged.!? In the Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, 


17  SeeWalsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate (see n. 13), 97—98, 189-91. After stat- 
ing that God has transferred St Thomas of Canterbury to eternal glory in the aftermath of 
the death of the saint's body, FitzRalph digresses with an inquiry about the nature, man- 
ner, and timing of God's rendition of the reward promised to the faithful. According to 
FitzRalph, the reward consists in the clear face-to-face vision of God, it is given as a crown 
of justice in agreement with St Paul's testimony in 2 Tim: 4, and it is rendered immedi- 
ately after the full purification of the separated soul (i.e. after the death of the body and 
before the resurrection). FitzRalph remarks that what he is saying in the sermon about 
the timing of the reward is something that he has already said and written elsewhere 
about John's precept (presumably Pope John xx11) and that he has handed to John in 
person. See FitzRalph, Sermo 74 "Transtulit illum Deus" ad Hebr. x1, Bodley, 144, fol. 158r- 
v: "Sed forte quaeris quae est ista merces, et qualiter redditur de iustitiam et equitatem, et 
quando redditur ista merces? (...) Unde ideo fuit apperta facialis, ut per hoc ostenderetur 
esse generis cognitionis clarissimae et manifestissimae, sicut cognitio corporalis facialis 
in nobis est clarissima in nobis et apertissima, quia congruentius nobis non potuit inti- 
mari quam clara et quam aperta esset eius cognitio quae est merces. (...) Ad secundum 
quaesitum etiam dici potest quod redditur haec merces de justitia et equitate Paulo cui 
credendi est testantem, qui dicit 2 Ad Timotheum 4, 'Reposita est mihi corona iustis quam 
reddit mihi Deus in illa die iustus iudex? Et haec corona secundum omnes sanctos est illa 
merces. (...) Ad tertium quaesitum quando redditur haec merces, dico sicut aliter dixi, 
et de praecepto divini Ioannis scripsi, et in manus eiusdem tradidi, quod haec merces 
redditur immediate post plenam purgationem animae separatae, intelligo post plenam 
satisfactionem pro suis peccatis. Hoc dico, quia forsitan poena damni bene potest habere 
donec recipiat suum corpus, cuius carentia, ut videtur congrue, potest vocari poena 
damni, cuius ratio potissima, excepto decreto ecclesiae, quae tunc mihi apparuit vel in 
praesenti apparet est ista: merces ista quam totus homo meruit est debita ipsi animo de 
iustitia et nihil habet a se." 

18 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate (see n. 13), 104-106. For a concise 
account of the role of Benedict x11 in the definition of the doctrine of the beatific vision 
in Benedictus Deus and for a commentary on the text of the bull, see Christian Trottmann 
and Arnaud Dumouch, Benoit xu: La Vision béatifique (Paris: 2009), 97-117, 125-49. 
A recent discussion of the development of Benedict x11’s position on the beatific vision 
is found in Christian Trottmann, “Benedict x11 and the Beatific Vision,” in Pope Benedict 
XII (1334-1342): The Guardian of Orthodoxy, ed. Irene Bueno (Amsterdam: 2018), 81-106. 
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completed less than a decade from the publication of Benedictus Deus, 
FitzRalph had seen another occasion to revisit the issue of the beatific vision, 
this time in proximity with the Armenian debates instigated by Benedict x11.!9 


3 Beatitude in FitzRalph's Lectures on Lombard's Sentences 


FitzRalph's commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard is the first signifi- 
cant theological work where we ought to look for FitzRalph's discussions and 
views of the nature of beatitude. The commentary provides abundant evidence 
of the character of FitzRalph's early thought and of FitzRalph's more or less 
crystalized positions with respect to a great number of theological issues. The 
commentary has survived in seven fourteenth-century manuscripts. Four of 
these manuscripts contain the full text of the Lectura and the remaining three 
manuscripts contain the shorter text of the commentary. There is also a group 
of manuscripts comprising extracts of the Lectura.?? It appears that none of 
the extant manuscripts has the original text of the lectures that FitzRalph 
delivered at Oxford in 1328-1329 and that what has survived represents a par- 
tial revision of those lectures called “opus correctum”?! 

Traditionally, scholastic theologians discussed questions about the nature 
of beatitude in the context of commenting upon Book rtv, dist. 44 and dist. 49 
of Lombard's Sentences.?? FitzRalph's detailed treatment of beatitude is found 
instead in the body of FitzRalph's commentary on Book I, dist. 1. This should 
not be seen as very surprising given the fact that early fourteenth-century 


The most comprehensive and authoritative study of the beatific vision controversy 
is Christian Trottmann, La vision béatifique des disputes scolastiques à sa définition par 
Benoit x11 (Rome, 1995). For a more recent study that extends the discussion of the devel- 
opment of the doctrine beyond medieval scholasticism and into Protestant theology, see 
Hans Boersma, Seeing God: The Beatific Vision in Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids: 2018). 

19 Fora detailed analysis and discussion of the development of FitzRalph's epistemology 
of the beatific vision in the Sentences commentary and in the Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum, see Duba, "Conversion, Vision and Faith in the Life and Works of Richard 
FitzRalph" (n. 16), 11-27. 

20 See Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences, in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 
2010), 405-37, at 407. 

21 See ibid., 414-15. 

22 Distinction 44 examined the status of the glorified body, whereas distinction 49 treated 
the beatific vision. Fora brief discussion of the kinds of questions that preoccupy Lombard 
in the context of distinctions 44 and 49, see Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford 
and New York: 2004), 181-82, 188-91. 
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theologians tended to deal more freely with the order and content of Lombard's 
books and distinctions. On the other hand, discussions of the nature of beatific 
enjoyment (fruitio beatifica), in particular, were confined to the first distinc- 
tion of Book 1 of Lombard's Sentences, and since interest in the treatment of 
enjoyment overlapped with interest in beatitude broadly understood, some 
scholastic authors, including FitzRalph, felt justified in blending questions 
about beatific enjoyment with questions about beatitude. 

FitzRalph devotes two questions to the discussion of beatific enjoyment. 
The first question asks whether only the immutable Trinity is to be enjoyed 
(Utrum sola trinitate incommutabili sit fruendum). The second question asks 
whether beatitude is an act of the intellect or the will (Utrum beatitudo sit 
actus intellectus vel voluntatis).?? Each question is subdivided into four articles, 
the first three of which address problems entailed by the principal question 
whereas the last fourth article harks back to the principal question and offers 
a reply to that question and a refutation of the opposing principal arguments. 
Let us focus on those articles of the two questions that deal primarily with the 
notion of enjoyment in connection with that of beatitude: Q. 1, a. 1: “Whether 
the enjoyment of God is possible for man?" (Utrum fruitio dei sit homini pos- 
sibilis) and Q. 2, a. 3: "Whether pleasure is [the same as] beatitude?" (Utrum 
delectatio sit beatitudo). 

FitzRalph's treatment of the possibility of enjoying God is interesting not 
only because of the philosophical dimension of the question about the com- 
mensurability between the finite human being and the infinite being but also 
because of the vast scope of the dialectical investigation which includes the 
presentation and refutation of no less than eleven arguments against what 
FitzRalph calls "the catholic faith [as based on] the gospel and every canonical 
letter7^ The common thread sustaining the arguments is the interest in the 
different kinds of paradoxical inferences resulting from the assumption that 
humanity can measure up to God's infinite being. Let us consider the following 


23 For a more comprehensive discussion of the second principal question of FitzRalph’s 
treatment of beatific enjoyment, see Severin V. Kitanov, "Is it Better for the King of 
England to be a King of England than a Duke of Aquitaine? Richard FitzRalph and Adam 
Wodeham on Whether Beatific Enjoyment is an Act of the Intellect or An act of the Will,” 
in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought (see n. 16), 56-78, esp. 64—69; see also 
Katherine H. Tachau, "Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as Witnesses to FitzRalph's 
Thought,” in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, 79-95. 

24 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, lib. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
lat. 15853, fol. 2vb: "Oppositum est fides catholica, et evangelium, et omnes epistolae 
canonicae. Ideo ad articulum sine aliqua ambiguitate dicendum est quod sic." 
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three examples. The first argument asserts that the blessed can never feel abso- 
lute security with respect to the perpetual continuation of their beatitude, and 
security, according to St Anselm, is just one part of beatitude. For beatitude 
in the fullest sense of the term to be possible, St Peter ought to feel — psy- 
chologically speaking — definitively settled in his own beatitude. To assume 
that Peter has this kind of security, however, is problematic because it entails 
a serious limitation on divine omnipotence, since God would never be able to 
annihilate Peter who is thus fully settled in his own beatitude. On the other 
hand, insisting that God can nevertheless annihilate Peter entails the meta- 
physical impossibility that God can change the past, since God would have to 
make the actual state of affairs of Peter feeling secure not to have happened at 
all.25 (Apparently, this argument confuses the psychological and metaphysical 
aspects of security, since, after all, one may feel settled without really being 
settled in one's own beatitude.) The closely related subsequent argument 
(= arg. 2 in FitzRalph's order) objects that if God will annihilate Peter, then 
Peter's confidence that his beatific joy will never end must have been mis- 
taken, and if God has made it possible for Peter to be mistaken, then God must 
have intentionally deceived Peter.*® 


25 Ibid., fol. 1va-b: “Arguo quod non, quia nullus beatus potest habere securitatem de 
aeternitate suae beatitudinis, et haec securitas est una pars beatitudinis, sicut patet per 
Augustinum 13 De Trinitate, cap. 17, and 11 De civitate, cap. 12 ubi dicit quod habere hanc 
securitatem est beatissimum. Idem dicit Anselmus in libro De similitudinibus, cap. 49, 
et alias, cap. 70, ubi dicit quod illa confirmat alias nec aliqua perfecte sine ista, ergo nullus 
potest esse plene beatus. Assumptum probo, quia si quis posset habere hanc securitatem, 
ipsa habita ipse esset ita potens sicut Deus, quia Deus tunc non posset ipsum adnihilare. 
Probo et arguo de Petro. Et suppono quod illud gaudium quod Petrus habet de ista securi- 
tate sit a. Tunc arguo sic: Si Deus potest adnihilare Petrum, ergo Deus potest facere illam 
securitatem quam Petrus habet et habuit non fuisse. Ergo potest facere a non fuisse, et 
per consequens potest facere aliquod praeteritum non fuisse, quod est manifeste falsum. 
Ergo primum antecedens est falsum, scilicet, quod Deus potest Petrum adnihilare.’ 

26 Ibid. fol. 1vb: "Praeterea, si aliquis habeat talem securitatem ut Petrus sicut prius, et arguo 
tunc quod Deus non potest ipsum adnihilare, quia haec propositio est impossibilis ‘Deus 
adnihilabit Petrum. Probo, quia ex ea sequitur impossibile, nam sequitur Deus adnihi- 
labit Petrum, ergo Petrus erronee aestimavit sive nunc aestimat se semper habiturum 
gaudium quod habuit. Ergo Deus qui sic fecit istum aestimante decepit ipsum, ergo veri- 
tas fefellit aliquem. Consequens ultimum est impossibile, ergo primum antecedens, cum 
omnes consequentiae sint necessariae. Quod autem ultimum consequens sit impossi- 
bile patet per Augustinum 83 Quaestionum, quaestione quatradecima, ubi probat quod 
corpus Christi fuit verum et non fantasticum sic: 'Si fantasma fuit corpus Christi, fefel- 
lit Christus, et si fefellit veritas, non est autem veritas Christus. Non igitur fantasma fuit 
corpus Christi, haec Augustinus, ubi patet quod haec est impossibilis ‘Christus vel Deus 
fefellit. Idem dicit Anselmus in Meditatione humanae redemptionis bene post principium 
quod veritas neminem fallit" This argument has also been sketched and discussed with 
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The second argument (- arg. 3 in FitzRalph's order) claims that if beatitude 
is possible, then one saint would know the total beatitude of any other saint. 
The argument draws support for the claim from St Anselm's pronouncement 
in the De similitudinibus to the effect that the blessed in heaven would know 
everything that there is to know, including the past, present and future. In 
essence, the argument highlights a startling paradox of omniscience. Let us 
suppose that on earth (in terris) — prior to either one of them being aware of 
the other's joy — Peter's total beatific joy is a, whereas Paul's total beatific joy is 
b. The moment Peter and Paul become aware of each other's joy, their personal 
joy becomes more intense. The intensity of the joy increases even more when 
Peter becomes aware that Paul is aware of Peter's joy and when Paul becomes 
aware that Peter is aware of Paul's joy. Assuming an infinite series of such acts 
of reciprocal awareness, it follows that both Peter and Paul are capable of expe- 
riencing an infinitely intense joy (gaudium infinitum intensive), and this kind 
of experience is impossible for any finite human being.’ 

The third argument (- arg. 8 in FitzRalph's order) brings up the problem 
of the asymmetry between the grandeur of the beatific object, i.e. God, and 
the limited capacity of the human cognitive apparatus (virtus cognoscentis sit 
finita). The claim that God is a disproportionate object with respect to human 


great clarity and precision by Dunne. See Michael W. Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on the 
Beatific Vision: Delectatio and Beatitudo in his Oxford Lectures on the Sentences (1328- 
29),” Irish Theological Quarterly 80/4 (2015), 327-43, at 334-35. 

27 Ibid, fols. 1vb-2ra: "Praeterea, si beatitudo sit homini possibilis, tunc esset possibile quod 
unus quiscumque beatus cognosceret totum gaudium cuiuslibet alterius beati, sicut 
dicit Anselmus in De similitudinibus, cap. 60. Dicit enim quod nihil latebit aliquem bea- 
tum quod Deus fecit sciendum, nec praesens, nec praeteritum, nec futurum. Falsitatem 
primi consequentis probo, quia si unusquisque beatus cognoscat totum gaudium alte- 
rius, tunc quidam beatus habet gaudium infinitum intensive. Consequens impossibile. 
Consequentiam probo, et arguo de Petro et Paulo in terris, supposito quod totum gaud- 
ium Petri sit a, et totum gaudium Pauli sit b antequam sciant mutuo se esse beatos. Tunc 
arguitur sic: Si Petrus videat b in Paulo, ergo propter hoc gaudet plus quam prius, quia 
aliter esset ingratus. Ergo habet tunc maius gaudium quam a, sit ergo quod c. Similiter 
de Paulo arguitur, Paulus videt a in Petro, ergo propter hoc gaudet in aliquo plus quam 
prius. Ergo nunc habet maius gaudium quam b, sicut ergo quod d. Tunc sic Petrus videndo 
Paulum habere d magis gaudet quam videndo Paulum habere b, quod est minus gaudium, 
quia aliter non plus gauderet videndo Paulum esse magis beatum quam videndo Paulum 
esse minus beatum, quod est impossibile de beato. Ergo Petrus videndo Paulum habere d 
magis gaudet quam in c gradu. Et simili modo potest argui de Paulo quod si videat Petrum 
habere c gaudium quod tunc magis gaudebit quam videndo Petrum habere c tantum, et 
ita sequitur nullus sit maximus gradus in quo alter istorum gaudet. Ergo uterque istorum 
habet gaudium infinitum intensive." 
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comprehension is buttressed by an appeal to the Aristotelian stipulation — 
stated in the De anima and expounded in Averroes' commentary on the De 
anima — that the corresponding object of sensation and intellection must have 
a certain adequacy or fit (proportio) lest it be entirely beyond one's grasp.?8 
Anticipating the objection that the proportionality of the beatific object and 
the cognitive faculty is a matter of voluntariness rather than natural necessity, 
the hypothetical opponent responds that, in such case, the human compre- 
hension of and delight in God can only be finite. In fact, the delight will be 
proportional to the clarity of the cognition.?? At this point, the argument takes 
an interesting turn by claiming that the augmentation of the delight is pro- 
portional not to the degree of clarity but to the multiplication of the object. 
Cognitive clarity is simply the instrument whereby augmentation occurs 
whereas the object is the principal agent of augmentation. Thus, given the 
same degree of clarity, multiplying the object by 2 would cause at minimum 
an amount of delight in a ratio of 4:3, and multiplying the object by 4 would 
cause a double amount of delight.?? It is unclear how FitzRalph derives these 
calculations; however, medieval thinkers were profoundly interested in the 
study of proportions in numerical and geometrical relationships as well as in 


28 Ibid, fol. 2va: “Item, in tali beatitudine obiectum non est proportionatum virtuti, cum 
obiectum sit infinitum et virtus cognoscentis sit finita. Ergo non est vera comprehen- 
sio. Consequentia patet 2 De anima, de sensu, commento 141, ubi dicit Commentator, 
et similiter Philosophus quod quilibet sensus consistit in quadam proportione qua non 
existente sensus non potest sentire. Similis ideo est de intellectu, quia intellectus ad hoc 
quod intelligat requirit proportionem cognitivam ipsius ad rem intellectam cum sit virtus 
finita. Ergo non existente ista proportione, non erit comprehensio nec cognitio vera. Sed 
respectu obiecti infiniti non potest esse talis proportio, ergo infinitum non potest ab ali- 
quo intellectu creato cognosci." 

29 Ibid, fol. 2va: "Posset respondi quid non sequitur obiectum est infinitum ergo non est pro- 
portionatum virtuti finitae, quia proportionantur voluntarie non naturaliter, contra: Tunc 
tale obiectum si sit proportionatum solum finite videtur et finite delectat videntem. Ergo 
posset esse tanta delectatio de obiecto finito et in equali claritate cognitionis. Probatur 
consequentia per proportionem illius claritatis ad claritatem similem obiecti finiti melio- 
ris accepto aliquo finito obiecto nobiliori in eadem proportione vel maiore." 

30 Ibid. fol. 2va: "Si dicatur quod non multiplicatur delectatio ex multitudine obiecti nisi 
multiplicatur claritas cognitionis, adhuc contra stat argumentum, quia magis augetur 
delectatio propter additionem in obiecto quam propter additionem in claritate cognitio- 
nis cum obiectum sit agens principale et cognitio eius est instrumentum. Ergo duplato 
delectabili erit additio in delectatione ad minus in sexquitertia proportione, et ita qua- 
druplato obiecto ad minus erit delectatio duplata, stante eodem gradu cognitionis, et ita 
sequitur conclusio proposita quod de aliquo obiecto finito in eodem gradu cognitionis 
posset esse tanta delectatio naturaliter sicut de Deo, quo est multum impossibile." 
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the study of ratios in various qualities in natural processes of augmentation 
and diminution.?! 

In response to the first of the aforementioned arguments, FitzRalph grants 
that Peter or anyone else among the blessed feels secure with respect to the 
interminable duration of their own beatitude. Nevertheless, God can annihi- 
late Peter just as freely as He can create Peter. In light of this, FitzRalph says 
that the modal status of the proposition “God will annihilate Peter" ought to 
be regarded as contingent and possible. FitzRalph does not address the prob- 
lem of changing the past, but he does reject the inference exploited in the 
consequent argument (= arg. # 2), viz. “God will annihilate Peter; therefore, 
Peter was mistaken in assuming that his present joy will never end.’ FitzRalph 
characterizes Peter's erroneous confidence as a kind of accidental cognition 
that adds nothing of substantive weight to Peter's knowledge in the divine 
Word. FitzRalph also links the contingent status of Peter's supposition with 
the contingent status of God's own infallible knowledge of the future, and he 
refers us to his own fuller treatment of divine foreknowledge — very likely the 
so-called Quaestio biblica that deals with God's knowledge of future contin- 
gents and that was at a later stage incorporated in the opus correctum version 
of FitzRalph's Reportatio?? — as well as to Lombard's discussion of St Peter's 
cognition in Book 1, dist. 39. In a nutshell, FitzRalph argues that the reason why 
Peter assumes that his joy will be everlasting is because that is how the divine 
Word represents Peter's future prospect. However, if the Word had represented 
a different future prospect, then Peter would not have been so confident in the 
conviction that his joy will be interminable.?? 


31 For an example of an analysis of a 4:3 ratio in numerical relationships, see Nicole 
Oresme, De proportionibus proportionum, ed. Edward Grant (Madison, Milwakee and 
London: 1966), c. 1, lin. 375-80, 169: “For example, 12 is a number containing a third double 
to 6 which contains a half. Therefore, 12 represents the quadruple ratio, and six the double 
ratio. Now ratio 4 to 3 (4 is a third part of 12; 3 is half of 6) is as the ratio of a third part 
of a quadruple ratio to half of a double, namely a sesquitertian ratio. And the same pro- 
cedure must be followed in other cases.’ See also Grant's explanation of a sesquitertian 
ratio in this example in the apparatus: "The ratio 4/3 is the exponent in the expression 
24 = (23)^/3: or, in terms of the initial given ratios, (4)!/? = [(2/1)!/2]*/3” 

32 See Jean Francois Genest, “Contingence et révélation des futurs: La questio biblica de 
Richard FitzRalph,” in Lectionum Varietates: Hommage à Paul Vignaux (1904-1987), eds. 
Jean Jolivet, Zenon Katuza, Alain de Libera (Paris: 1991), 199-246. 

33 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, lib. 1, q. 1, a.1, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 2vb—3ra: “Ad secundum, 
cum arguitur etc., concedo quod aliquis, scilicet, Petrus et quilibet alius beatus in patria 
habet securitatem de aeternitate suae beatitudinis, et hoc non obstante dico quod Deus 
potest ipsum adnihilare, quia ita libere potest ipsum adnihilare sicut ipsum creare. Unde 
dico quod hoc est contingens et possibilis 'Deus adnihilabit Petrum, et ulterius secundum 
scolam communem nego consequentiam 'Deus adnihilabit Petrum, ergo Petrus erronee 
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In response to the second of the aforesaid arguments, FitzRalph accepts 
the premise that the blessed have knowledge of each other's total beatitude 
but denies the consequence that the blessed experience infinitely intense joy. 
FitzRalph also grants that the number of joys experienced by Apostle Peter and 
Apostle Paul rises as a result of the growing number of acts of reciprocal aware- 
ness but he insists that the increase should be understood as being infinite in 
an extensive rather than an intensive sense. On the basis of the distinction 
between essential and accidental joy, FitzRalph argues that, by its very nature, 
or qualitatively, an act of beatific joy is not subject to degrees of diminution or 
augmentation. However, one can conceive of the open-ended series of acts of 
reciprocal awareness as constantly adding more to the initial quantity of the 
beatific joy (gaudium accidentale est quoddam annexum gaudio essentiali).?* 
An objection to the logic of this argument, according to FitzRalph, is that the 
joy one derives from the lesser good of one's friend would not differ from the 


aestimavit se semper habiturum illud gaudium quod nunc habet, cuius ratio est haec, 
quia aestimatio est ipsa cognitio accidentalis, nec addit aliquid super cognitionem Petri, 
quae cognitio sit in verbo. Et ideo sicut Deus ipse aestimavit beatitudinem Petri fore 
aeternam et potest non aestimasse illam fore aeternam absque errore, sicut probabitur 
in quaestione de praescientia, et sicut dicit Magister libro primo dist. 39, ita Petrus, cuius 
cognitio est in verbo, nunc aestimat suam beatitudinem semper fore, et tamen potest 
non aestimare hoc, et similiter non aestimasse, nec est inconveniens, et hoc sive pona- 
tur quod ipsa aestimatio Petri sit ipsum verbum Dei, sive actus secundus respectu cuius 
verbum se habet sicut species in memoria, quia utroque modo ista aestimatio potest non 
fuisse aestimatio, cum causa quare est aestimatio sit in verbo, ex hoc, scilicet, quod ver- 
bum repraesentat istam beatitudinem semper fore quod totum verbum potest non prae- 
sentare. Sed quomodo potest esse quod Deus decipit in articulo de revelatione, videtur 
enim quod decipit Ionam prophetam, ubi melius respondebitur ad illud argumentum. 
Illud argumentum bene sit de anima Christi et de dolore Christi et virginis in passione, de 
demonstratione per effectum, et de speculis mutuo illuminantibus se, ut patebit alias." See 
also Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on the Beatific Vision" (see n. 26), 334-35. 

34 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, lib. 1, q. 1, a. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. gra: "Ad tertium argu- 
mentum, cum arguitur etc., respondetur uno modo concedendo quod unusquisque beatus 
cognoscit totum gaudium alterius cuiuscumque et negatur consequentia, 'ergo quilibet 
habet gaudium infinitum. Et cum arguitur de Petro et Paulo, conceditur quod Petrus 
videns b in Paulo gaudet plus quam prius extensive, ita, scilicet, quod plura gaudia, et si 
non habeat gaudium intensius et admittitur quod in c gaudet, tunc et similiter conceditur 
de Paulo quod gaudet in d gradu propter hoc quod videt a in Petro. Sed dicitur quod et si 
ulterius videant in se mutuo c et d, non plus gaudebunt quam prius, quia non augmen- 
tantur eorum gaudia essentialia sed accidentalia. Unde videtur quod non propter hoc 
quod mutuo vident in se maius gaudium accidentale plus gaudent, sed solum propter 
additione in gaudio essentiali, quia gaudium accidentale est quodam annexum gaudio 
essentiali.” In his discussion of FitzRalph's reply, Dunne also points out that the differ- 
ence between accidental and essential increase of joy is basically “a difference of quantity 
rather than quality" See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on the Beatific Vision" (see n. 26), 335. 
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joy one derives from the greater good of that same friend. FitzRalph counters 
the objection by proposing the following conclusion: "A friend does not derive 
more joy from the greater than from the lesser good of another where the value 
added by the greater good is of accidental character"?5 FitzRalph also consid- 
ers an alternative and *more probable" (probabilior) reply to the argument 
about the saints' knowledge of each other's beatitude. The reply is simply that 
a saint cannot possibly know the total beatitude of every other saint distinctly 
just as he/she cannot possibly know every single part of a continuum.?6 
FitzRalph's reply to the argument about the incommensurability between 
the grandeur of the beatific object and the limited human capability of the 
blessed proposes a very ingenious hypothesis. The hypothesis is that the natu- 
ral capability of the will of the blessed may allow a certain maximally intense 
delight (credo quod est aliqua intensissima delectatio imaginabilis). Any further 
intensification of that delight would require an enlargement of the boundary 
conditions of the will's natural capability, an enlargement that can certainly be 
brought about directly by God.?7 FitzRalph also rejects the argument that the 


35 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, lib. 1, q. 1, a. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. gra: “Sed contra illud est 
argumentum factum quod tunc perfectus amicus et beatus non plus gauderet de maiori 
bono sui amici quam de minori bono, et certe potest concedi conclusio ista, scilicet, quod 
amicus non plus gaudebit de maiori bono quam de minori ubi maius non addit supra 
minus nisi accidentale tantum." 

36 Ibid, fol. gra: "Posset aliter dici, scilicet, quod non est possibile quod beati mutuo videant 
sua gaudia omnia distincte sicut nec vident beati distincte omnes partes in aliquo con- 
tinuo nisi sequestretur voluntas eorum quo ad aliquid, sed tantum unusquisque videt 
totum gaudium alterius distincte per modum totius/unius? rei, et sic potest respondi ad 
dictum Anslemi cum dicit quod videbunt et scient beati omnes omnia quae Deus fecit 
scienda. Concedo quod hoc est verum, non tamen sequitur quod unusquisque distincte 
cognoscat quodlibet partem cuiuscumque rei, et videtur mihi quod ista secunda respon- 
sio est probabilior, sicut respondebitur in simili responsione ad proximum articulum, sed 
reduci potest de Christo contra secundum Magistrum 3 libro dist. 14.” As Michael Dunne 
has observed, FitzRalph believed that Aristotle and Averroés had sufficiently demon- 
strated that a continuum consists of an infinite number of proportional parts, each one 
distinct from the other. See Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph on Time, Motion, and 
Infinity,’ Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 37/3 (2008), 29-30. 

37 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, liber 1, q. 1, a. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 5ra: "Iterum propter 
naturam passi aliquando impeditur duplatio effectus duplata tota causa efficiente, quia 
natura cuiuscumque passi est finitae capacitatis passivae, et non potest recipere formam 
cuiuscumque intentionis imaginabilis. Et ideo credo quod est aliqua intensissima delec- 
tatio imaginabilis quam posset voluntas talis beati recipere cum capacitate naturali quam 
nunc habet, et si istam haberet ab aliquo obiecto duplum, obiectum non posset illam 
intendere cum passum non posset intensiorem recipere. Unde ex hoc videtur quod si tota 
causa agens dupletur non oportet effectum duplari, quia passum est plus satiatum quam 
prius, et ideo forte non est natum recipere duplum effectum nisi Deus noviter augeret 
eius capacitatem, quod ipse potest sicut dicit Magister primo libro dist. 44, cap. 2." 
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multiplication of the object would increase the delight by a ratio of 4:3 given 
that the degree of cognitive clarity remains the same. He argues that the aug- 
mentation of the object would produce the opposite effect, that is, the delight 
will decrease. He illustrates this claim with an example of the heat caused by 
a luminous body. The heat can only increase if the light of the body increases. 
No matter how much more is added to the luminous body, if the degree of 
illumination remains the same, the degree of heat remains the same as well. 
Moreover, if Aristotle is right, then the less there is an adequate proportion 
between object and sensory organ, the more the resulting pleasure decreases.?8 

If we are convinced that beatific enjoyment is indeed possible, then we 
would like to learn what heavenly beatitude actually involves. FitzRalph 
defends what may be called a ‘compositional’ account of beatitude, i.e. an 
account that aims to describe or define beatitude as a whole or aggregate con- 
sisting of discrete parts. In asking whether pleasure or delight is beatitude in 
Q. 2, a. 3, FitzRalph explains that the term "beatitude" can be taken in at least 
four different senses: (1) as referring to the beatific object or God alone; (2) as 
the clear and nude vision of the divine essence; (3) as the delight or joy derived 
from the vision of the divine essence; and (4) as the aggregate of everything 
and anything that can be supposed to characterize the status of the blessed in 
heaven.’ FitzRalph grounds this fourth all-inclusive meaning of beatitude in 


38 Ibid. fols. 4vb-5ra: "Ad illud de multitudine obiecti et claritatis suae cognitionis debet 
dici sicut ibi dicitur, et ad reductionem dici debet quod licet obiectum delectabile sit 
principale agens et cognitio sit instrumentum, tamen stante cognitione in eodem gradu 
claritatis multiplicato obiecto secundum duplum gradum non additur sexquatertia 
proportionem delectatione, et ex dupla additione obiecti minus additur delectationem 
quam ex prima, et sic in infinitum. Ratio est quia semper cognitio minus est proportio- 
nata obiecto. Exemplum de corpore luminoso causante lumen hic in medio, et mediante 
lumine causato causante calorem. Non enim adderetur ad calorem augmento luminoso 
nisi augeretur lumen in medio vel saltem si adderetur continue minoraretur additio 
stante lumine in medio in eodem gradu. Ita est de sensu quando reversus a proportione 
debita, de qua 10 Ethicorum, cap. 4, et 2 De anima, commento 140, quod semper in illo est 
minor delectatio." 

39 Ibid, q. 2, a. 3, fol. 16rb: "Ad istum articulum nihil asserendo dico sic, quod beatitudo 
accipitur multipliciter in modo loquendi auctorum. Uno modo pro obiecto beatifico, 
scilicet Deo, et sic loquitur Boethius 111 libro De consolatione, prosa 10, probans Deum 
esse summam beatitudinem. Alio modo pro visione clara essentiae divinae, et sic loqui- 
tur Dominus in Evangelio Ioannis, cap. 17 ‘haec est vita aeterna, et cetera. Alio modo pro 
actuali amore illius essentiae divinae, et sic loquitur Augustinus innumerabiles locis 
vocans fruitionem Dei beatitudinem. Tertio modo accipitur pro delectatione vel gaudio 
quod habetur ex visione clara essentiae divinae, et sic loquitur Augustinus in libro De 
vera innocentia, prop. 180, ubi diffiniens beatitudinem dicit quod est 'gaudium de veri- 
tate quae Deus est.’ Quarto modo et maxime proprie accipitur beatitudo pro aggregato 
ex omnibus istis et aliis pertinentibus ad statum beati, qui numerat Anselmus in libro De 
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St Anselm's notion of beatitude as maximal fulfilment without any deficiency 
(sufficientia commodorum sine omni indigentia)? and in Boethius's defini- 
tion of beatitude as the most perfect collection of all goods (status omnium 
bonorum aggregatione perfectus).*! In the effort to clarify what goods beati- 
tude — understood as an aggregate or collection — includes, FitzRalph cites the 
Anselmian account of seven corporeal and seven spiritual goods found in the 
tract De similitudinibus, a tract that was more likely put together by some of St 
Anselm’s disciples on the basis of an earlier work authored and left unfinished 
either by St Anselm himself or by one of St Anselm’s secretaries.^? According to 
FitzRalph's précis of the Anselmian account, beatitude can be said to encom- 
pass the seven corporeal goods of beauty, agility, courage, freedom, health, 
delight and longevity, and the seven spiritual goods of wisdom, friendliness, 
harmony, honour, power, security and joy.^3 


similitudinibus, cap. 49, et sunt septem pertinentes ad animam, et septem ad corpus, et 
sunt secundum ipsum ibidem - pulchritudo, agilitas, fortitudo, libertas, sanitas, voluptas, 
longevitas, — haec ad corpus. Ad animam - sapientia, amicitia, concordia, honor, potes- 
tas, securitas, gaudium — ecce septem, et vide ista tria sapientia, amicitia, gaudium. Ideo 
Anselmus talem beatitudinem describens in libro De concordia praescientiae et praedes- 
tinationis, cap. 23, dicit quod ‘beatitudo secundum omnem sensum est sufficiencia com- 
petentium commodorum sine omni indigentia, et Boethius describit beatitudinem quod 
est 'status omnium bonorum aggregatione perfectus." With the exception of the first 
sense of beatitude, all other four senses are also mentioned in FitzRalph's response to the 
question whether beatitude is an act of the will or the intellect. See q. 2, a. 4, fol. 16va- b. 

40 Anselmus Cantuariensis, De concordia, Opera Omnia, vol. 2, ed. Franciscus S. Schmitt 
(Rome: 1940), 111, c. 13, lin. 19-22, 285; Cur Deus Homo, 00, vol. 2, ed. Franciscus S. Schmitt 
(Rome: 1940), I, c. 24, lin. 7-9, 93. For a detailed account of St Anselm's understanding of 
beatitude, see Sigbjørn Olsen Sennesyn, “ ‘Ut sine fine amet summam essentiam: The 
Eudaemonist Ethics of Saint Anselm,” Mediaeval Studies 70 (2008), 1-28. For further 
discussion of Anselm's compositional model of beatitude and its reception in Richard 
FitzRalph and Adam Wodeham, see Severin V. Kitanov, “Beatitudo est sufficiencia sine 
omni indigentia: St Anselm's Compositional Model of Beatitude and its Reception in 
Late Medieval Scholastic Accounts of Beatitude," in Anselm of Canterbury: Communities, 
Contemporaries and Criticism, eds. Margaret Healy-Varley, Giles E. M. Gasper, and George 
Younge (Leiden: 2022), 262-85. 

41 Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, LCL 74, trans. S.J. Tester (1973; repr. Cambridge, 
MA: 1997), Book 111, prose 2, lin. 11212, 232. For a dependable discussion of Boethius's view 
of beatitude, see John Marenbon, "Rationality and Happiness: Interpreting Boethius's 
Consolation of Philosophy,’ in Rationality and Happiness: From the Ancients to the Early 
Medievals, eds. Jiyuan Yu and Jorge J.E. Gracia (Rochester, NY: 2003), 175-97, at 184-86. 

42 This hypothesis of the origin of the De similitudinibus is found in Memorials of St Anselm 
(Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi, 1), ed. Richard W. Southern and Franciscus S. Schmitt 
(London: 1969), 1-13. 

43 Richardus filius Radulphi Lectura, lib. 1, q. 2, a. 3 (see n. 39), fol. 16rb. 
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Returning to the original question of the third article, FitzRalph argues that 
pleasure or delight is the greatest part of beatitude (delectatio est pars ultima 
et optima). This is so because pleasure brings ultimate satisfaction and makes 
heavenly beatitude complete. FitzRalph adds, however, that beatitude under- 
stood as an aggregate or collection is greater than any of its constituent parts, 
even though some of these parts are greater than others.^* 

It appears that FitzRalph's notion of beatitude as an aggregate of constit- 
uent parts resonated with some of FitzRalph's younger contemporaries. The 
Franciscan theologian Adam Wodeham, for instance, cited FitzRalph's treat- 
ment of beatitude approvingly. An ardent follower of the great medieval 
logician and theologian William of Ockham, Wodeham commented on the 
Sentences at Oxford at the exact same time FitzRalph functioned as univer- 
sity chancellor (1332-34). As William Courtenay has stated, FitzRalph was the 
most frequently cited modern authority in Wodeham's Oxford lectures next to 
Ockham, and although Wodeham criticized many of FitzRalph's positions and 
arguments, Wodeham always gave FitzRalph credit where credit was due.*5 
The citation of FitzRalph's account of beatitude is found in the context of 
Wodeham’s response to the sixth dubium at the closing of q. 4 of Wodeham's 
Oxford Ordinatio, Book 1, dist. 1. Q. 4 asks whether enjoyment differs in reality 
from pleasure (Utrum fruitio realiter distinguitur a delectatione), and the prob- 
lem addressed in the dubium is whether beatitude consists of a single act that is 
simultaneously an act of vision, enjoyment and delight.^9 Wodeham does not 
mention FitzRalph's name in the text, but the text represents an almost ver- 
batim rendition of FitzRalph's four distinct meanings of the term “beatitude.” 
Wodeham says twice that this quidam doctor has spoken well (bene dicit), once 
by suggesting that beatitude can be understood in multiple ways, and a second 
time by claiming that delight is the best or highest part of beatitude.*” 


44 Ibid. fol 16rb-va: "Unde pro articulo in se dico quod inter istas partes ipsa delectatio est 
pars ultima et optima. Unde Augustinus ubi supra ipsum gaudium ponit ultimam par- 
tem beatitudinis, quia per ipsam ultimate satiatur mens rationalis de suo creatore. Unde 
ista septem argumenta ad istam partem concludunt verum, scilicet quod delectatio est 
ultima beatitudo et optima loquendo de beatitudinibus partialibus et simplicibus. Tota 
tamen aggregata est melior, nec aliquod argumentum probat oppositum huiusmodi." 

45 See William J. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writings 
(Leiden: 1978), 75, 77. 

46 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, lib. 1, dist. 1, q. 4, Bibliothèque de la Sorbonne, lat. 
193, fol. 23ra. 

47 Ibid. fol. 23ra-b: “<add. mg. Nota quot modis dicitur beatitudo» Hic tamen est notandum 
sicut tangit quidam doctor «i.e. FitzRalph», et bene, quod beatitudo multipliciter sumi- 
tur. Uno modo pro obiecto beatifico, et sic secundum eum loquitur Boethius, 3? Libro, De 
consolatione, prosa 10, probans ibi Deum esse summam beatitudinem. Alio modo sumitur 
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It is also worth mentioning that the formal characteristics of FitzRalph's 
approach to the nature of beatitude can be discerned in the work of some 
of FitzRalph's continental contemporaries. For example, in the influential 
Nicomachean Ethics commentary^? of the celebrated Parisian logician and 
philosopher John Buridan (ca. 1300-1362), the problem of the compatibility 
between the Aristotelian philosophical definition of happiness as the most 
excellent activity of the highest human capacity with respect to the finest 
object and the Boethian more or less theological definition of happiness as the 
collection of all goods is resolved on the basis of the distinction between the 
analytic (via resolutionis) and synthetic (via compositionis) accounts of happi- 
ness. Analytically speaking, happiness consists of several hierarchically ordered 


pro visione clara essentiae divinae, et sic loquitur Christus in Evangelio Ioannis 15, *haec 
est vita aeterna," etc. Tertio modo sumitur pro actuali amore istius essentiae clare visae, 
etsic loquitur Augustinus in locis innumeris vocans frucionem Dei beatitudinem. Quarto 
modo accipitur pro delectacione vel gaudio quod oritur ex fruicione essentiae divinae 
clare visae, et sic loquitur Augustinus in libello De vera innocentia, propositione 180, cum 
dicit beatitudinem seu vitam beatam esse gaudium, etc. Quinto et magis proprie accipitur 
pro toto aggregato ex tribus praedictis, et omnibus pertinentibus ad statum beati, quae 
pertinentia ennumerat Anselmus, De similitudinibus, c. 49. Et sunt septem dotes pertinen- 
tes ad statum corporis, scilicet, pulchritudo, agilitas, fortitudo, libertas, sanitas, voluptas, 
et longevitas. Et septem ad animam, scilicet, sapientia, amicicia, concordia, honor, potes- 
tas, securitas, et gaudium. Inter que habens sapientiam, amiciciam et gaudium, de qui- 
bus prius isto modo loquitur Anselmus describens in libello De concordia beatitudinem, 
dicens quod 'beatitudo secundum omnem consensum est sufficiencia competencium 
commodorum sine omni indigentia, et Boethius describit eam, quod est 'status omnium 
bonorum aggregacione perfectus. Et illo modo tensio seu securitas est bene intrinseca 
pars beatitudinis, sicut sumitur beatitudo maxime proprie secundum eum, quia tamen 
omnia talia saltem quae pertinent ad essentialem beatitudinem inseparabiliter comitan- 
tur. Sed ideo auctoritates quamlibet illarum partium essentialium vocant beatitudinem 
quandoque, et utuntur, secundum eum, parte pro tota beatitudine. Ipsa tamen, ut dicit, 
etbene in hoc, delectacio est pars ultima et optima beatitudinis, et optima partialis beati- 
tudo. Et hoc habeo ego dicere, quia illa est, aliis circumscriptis, quaedam plena beatitudo, 
licet non eque plena sicut aggregatum praenotatum, nec sit aliqua partium aliarum, ut 
visum est." 

48 Evidence of the influence of Buridan's Ethics commentary is based on the number of 
surviving manuscripts of the work (over 100 authentic Mss) as well as on the fact that, 
in some universities, lecturing on Buridan's commentary at the Faculty of Arts entirely 
replaced commenting on the actual text of Aristotle. See David A. Lines, Aristotle's 
Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (ca. 1300—1650): The Universities and the Problem of Moral 
Education (Leiden: 2002), 470-71. See also Christoph Flüeler, "Teaching Ethics at the 
University of Vienna: The Making of a Commentary at the Faculty of Arts (A Case Study),” 
in Virtue Ethics in the Middle Ages: Commentaries on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 1200— 
1500, ed. Istvan P. Bejczy (Leiden: 2008), 279 and 320. 
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goods the highest of which is most strictly called happiness. Synthetically 
speaking, happiness is the unified collection of all goods.*? Although Buridan's 
Ethics commentary is essentially a philosophical work, he did not shy away 
from the discussion of theological topics and positions. Thus, Buridan's treat- 
ment of happiness in Book x of Aristotle's Ethics pays tribute to the theological 
notion of happiness understood as a perfect union with God achieved through 
contemplation and love. 


4 Beatitude in FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum 


The popularity of FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum is attested 
by the Summa’s wide manuscript circulation. According to Walsh, the Summa 
was FitzRalph's most well-known work in Paris, and it was also readily avail- 
able at the papal court in Avignon.5° The Summa consists of nineteen books 
altogether and comprises 161 double-column folio pages in the early sixteenth- 
century Parisian printing of John Sudor's (Johannes Sudoris) edition. The 
books of the Summa address a host of theological issues, from questions about 
Christ's two natures, the procession of the Holy Spirit from God the Father and 
God the Son (i.e. the Filioque)?! the evangelical basis for the supreme authority 
of the Roman pontiff and the nature of the sacraments to queries about the 
beatitude of the just, the state of the impious in purgatory, the beatific vision 
of God and the compatibility between God's knowledge of future contingents, 
predestination and human freedom.5? 

If we are looking for a descriptive account of beatitude in FitzRalph's Summa, 
we will be sorely disappointed. FitzRalph's treatment of heavenly beatitude is 
found in Book x11 of the Summa. Even though it is subdivided into twenty-six 
chapters and covers roughly 11 double-column folio pages in the early modern 


49 Johannes Buridanus, Questiones super decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum 
(Paris: 1513; repr. Minerva: 1968), lib. x, q. 4, fol. 210ra. See also the brief discussion in 
Wieland, “Happiness: The Perfection of Man" (see n. 1), 684-85. An English translation of 
Buridan's questions on Book x of the Ethics can be found in The Cambridge Translations 
of Medieval Philosophical Texts, vol. 2, eds. Arthur Stephen McGrade, John Kilcullen, and 
Matthew Kempshall (Cambridge, Eng.: 2001), 498—586. 

50 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate (see n. 13), 129-33, 469-71. 

51  ForFitzRalph's contribution to the Filioque debate, see Chris Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph 
on the Filioque before and after his conversations with Barlaam the Calabrian,” in Richard 
FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought (see n. 16), 128-55. 

52 For a thorough discussion of the rich contents of FitzRalph’s Summa, see Walsh, 
A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate (see n. 1), 148—74. 
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printed edition, Book x11 as a whole aims to answer just two related Armenian 
eschatological questions: (1) whether a certain soul is rewarded in paradise 
prior to the Last Judgment, and (2) whether another soul is punished in pur- 
gatory prior to the Last Judgment. FitzRalph's response to these two questions 
is undoubtedly affirmative, but the answer is reached through an industrious 
reading and interpretation of relevant scriptural passages as well as by means 
of an assiduous consideration and solution of various objections posed by 
Richard's disciple, John. 

In order to illustrate the nature of FitzRalph's discourse, it suffices to 
peruse the contents of the opening few chapters of Book x11. The first chap- 
ter is concerned with the meaning of the term “paradise,” or, more precisely, 
with whether the term signifies a spiritual or a corporeal heavenly realm [see 
Figure 1.1]. Taking a cue from St Paul's oblique reference to himself as the sub- 
ject of an ecstatic mystical experience of ‘rapture’ into ‘third heaven’ or ‘par- 
adise' in 2 Corinthians 12:1-6, Richard claims that the term “paradise” ought 
to be understood as referring to a spiritual kind of place or celestial realm. 
St. Paul's report of this mystical experience — described, on the one hand, as 
a vision or revelation and, on the other hand, as an auditory experience of 
secret words that no mortal is allowed to repeat — expresses uncertainty as to 
whether the experience took place within the body or outside of the body (sive 
in corpore nescio, sive extra corpus nescio). Richard argues that if we assume that 
the soul of St Paul was taken out of its body and transported to another loca- 
tion, then St Paul's body would have been dead during the entire time of the 
soul's separation. Since it cannot be said that S. Paul's body was dead, it would 
follow that the place where St Paul's soul found itself must be understood as 
a spiritual kind of place. FitzRalph identifies this spiritual paradise with the 
delights of paradise mentioned in Ezekiel 28:3 and with the paradise contain- 
ing the promised tree of life spoken of in Revelation 2:7. FitzRalph's next move 
is to equate this spiritual paradise with the essence of God. Paradise, there- 
fore, symbolizes the delights of the divine essence in which rational creatures 
are capable of participating. FitzRalph supports this conclusion by reminding 
his disciple of St Paul's words before the Athenian Areopagus narrated in Acts 
17:28: "In him we live and move and have our being." FitzRalph also explains 
that if the word "paradise" was taken to mean a corporeal region, then it would 
make no sense to conceive of the beatitude and reward of the blessed in terms 
of the enjoyment of the clearly and openly seen divine essence. And since 
the ultimate reward of the blessed — the beatific vision — is not subject to any 
increase or decrease but is given once and for all, one can nevertheless permit 
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FIGURE L1 Archbishop FitzRalph expounding the meaning of the term “paradise” in 
the Scriptural Episode of St Paul's Rapture, from Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum, Book x11, Chapter 1, Vatican City, Bibl. Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. Lat. 1033, fol. 93r. 
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acertain augmentation of beatific delight as a consequence of the resurrection 
of the body.53 

We should realize that FitzRalph's interpretation of St Paul's rapture nar- 
rative is consistent with the scholastic understanding of St Paul's experience, 
an understanding based on St Augustine's exegesis of the passage and para- 
phrased in Peter Lombard's Collectanea in epistolas Sancti Pauli (completed in 
1158). Augustine had expounded the rapture episode in three separate works — 
viz. Book x11 of Augustine's literal commentary on Genesis (De Genesi ad lit- 
teram), Letter 147 (known also under the title De videndo Deo) and Augustine's 
commentaries on the Psalms (especially on the meaning of the word extasis 
used in Ps. 30, Ps. 67 (68) and Ps. 115 (116)) - but Augustine's most widely used 
work in connection with the notion of rapture was Augustine's commentary 
on Genesis.5^ Central to Augustine's interpretation of the rapture narrative was 
the idea that St Paul had in fact seen God face-to-face, even though the text of 
the apostolic epistle mentions only secret words. According to Csaba Németh, 
Augustine's interpretation of the rapture presupposes that God's nature can be 
cognized by human beings and that the cognition of God's nature can occur 
already in the present life.55 The view that God can be known already in this 
life became commonplace in scholastic theology, yet, as Németh points out, 
the experience of rapture understood as a vision of God's essence was at the 
same time considered to be a very rare religious experience, *an exception to 
a general rule"56 Augustine's reading of the rapture episode was by no means 
the only available interpretation. Alternative interpretations of St Paul's expe- 
rience can also be found in twelfth-century monastic theology. The common 
element of these alternative interpretations is that the case of St Paul was "just 
an exceptional case of something otherwise familiar." In other words, monas- 
tic theologians tended to associate St Paul's mystical experience with instances 
of contemplative peak experiences of the divine achievable in the context of 
the ascetic discipline and monastic way of life. Moreover, contemplative epi- 
sodes were always understood as indirect or mediated visions of God, never as 
visions of God as such.5® Once the importance of monastic theology started 


53 Richardus Dominus Armachanus, Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, lib. XU, c. 1 
(Paris: 1512), fol. g1b; Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1033, fol. 93r. 

54 See Csaba Németh, “Paulus Raptus to Raptus Pauli: Paul's Rapture (2 Cor. 12:-4) in the Pre- 
Scholastic and Scholastic Theologies,” in A Companion to Saint Paul in the Middle Ages, ed. 
Steven R. Cartwright (Leiden: 2013), 349-92, esp. 352-59, 369-70, 384-86. 

55 Ibid., 351-52. 

56 Ibid., 359. 

57  Ibid., 372. 

58 For the various non-scholastic interpretations of St Paul's rapture, see ibid., 359-83. 
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to wane, the influence of these rival interpretations became more and more 
limited. Unlike their twelfth-century monastic predecessors, early thirteenth- 
century theologians conceived of the rapture as an immediate yet obscure 
vision of God's essence or substance. In the aftermath of the bull Benedictus 
Deus, even the notion of obscurity clouding St Paul's vision was discarded.5? 

FitzRalph is determined to corroborate his account of the ultimate reward 
of the blessed by consulting multiple scriptural passages. In Chapter 3, for 
instance, Master Richard appeals to Christ's parable of the great dinner invi- 
tation told in Luke 14:15-24. The parable is a response to the dinner guest who 
states: "Blessed is anyone who eats bread in the kingdom of God!” According 
to the parable, the invited guests declined the landlord's invitation with var- 
ious excuses. Angered by the guests' refusal, the landlord orders his slave to 
go to town, gather the poor, the crippled, the blind and the lame, and keep 
bringing them in to the dinner table until every seat has been filled. The par- 
able ends with the declaration that none of the initially invited guests will 
taste Christ's dinner. The question is whether the term "great dinner table" 
(cena magna) used in the parable refers to the beatitude of the blessed in 
heaven or to the spiritual nourishment of the faithful through divine grace 
in the present life (pastus spiritualis per gratiam in praesenti). Interestingly, 
Richard's disciple retorts that it is more reasonable to interpret the expres- 
sion as alluding to the present nourishment of the faithful rather than to the 
impending beatitude of the saints. FitzRalph's riposte draws John's attention 
to the fact that the guest's assertion comes immediately after Christ had said 
to the host who had invited him to dine with the Pharisees that the host will 
be repaid at the resurrection of the just for inviting the poor, the crippled, the 
lame, and the blind instead of his own friends. Moreover, FitzRalph points 
out that it would be false to call the faithful “blessed,” if the term “kingdom 
of God" was intended as a reference to the church militant in the present life. 
Since many of those who now partake of God's table through grace will even- 
tually be damned, the kingdom of God brought up in this context can only 
mean the kingdom of glory.9? 

Later on in Chapter 5, FitzRalph expounds the famous Pauline passages 
from 2 Corinthians 5:1-10, where St Paul differentiates, initially, between the 
shelter of our mortal body and the eternal shelter prepared for us by God in 
heaven, and, consequently, between dwelling in this life through faith (per 


59 Ibid., 366-67. 
60 Richardus Dominus Armachanus, Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, lib. xu, c. 3 
(Paris: 1512), fols. g1vb—g2ra; Vat. lat. 1033, fols. 93v-941. 
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fidem ambulamus) and yet being always confident that we shall be at home 
with the Lord in sight (per speciem). FitzRalph observes that the confidence 
or expectation St Paul talks about would be pointless if it wasn't directed at 
something useful (nemo hoc auderet nisi sperans aliquid utilius), namely, 
that instantly after the death of the body the soul would enjoy the pres- 
ence of God. FitzRalph validates this observation by citing Ecclesiastes 11:24, 
where God's reward of the just is characterized as swift, and by appealing 
to the precept in Leviticus 1913 to not delay the wage one owes to a hired 
hand.$! 

Itis clear on the basis of the examined passages that FitzRalph's discussion 
of beatitude in Book x11 of the Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum is driven 
by the following two doctrinal commitments: (1) beatitude involves the clear 
vision of God's essence, and (2) the clear vision of God is available to the saints 
immediately after their corporeal death or as soon as their souls have been 
completely cleansed in purgatory. FitzRalph resumes the discussion of the 
beatific vision in Book xiv, where he is challenged by his pupil John to resolve 
the difficult arguments of present-day Greek doctors and Armenian Christians 
defending the absolute invisibility of God.®? A full investigation of FitzRalph's 
case for the clear and face-to-face vision of God is beyond the scope of this 
study.®? It should be said, however, that central to FitzRalph's preoccupation 
is to show how one should interpret those passages in Scripture and in the 
writings of Saint Dionysius (believed by the Latins to be St Paul's disciple 
and convert Dionysius the Areopagite) that assert the invisibility of God. As 
William Duba has demonstrated on the basis of a careful scrutiny of the con- 
tents of Book xiv, FitzRalph sketches four different senses in which God can 
be said to be invisible: (1) invisible through an intellectual vision by those who 
dwell in the flesh; (2) invisible insofar as no creature can see God by natural 
means alone; (3) invisible on account of God's sheer infinity, which cannot be 
encompassed or comprehended even by a supernaturally elevated creature; 
and (4) invisible insofar as nobody can have a simple cognition representative 
of God's essence as such in the ordinary course of life.95^ Showing remarkable 
ingenuity, FitzRalph assembles large portions of Dionysian texts under each 
of the four senses of divine invisibility, and, in doing so, proves that the mean- 
ing of Saint Dionysius can indeed be made to fit the Latin understanding of 


61 Ibid, c. 5 (Paris: 1512), fol. g2va-b; Vat. lat. 1033, fol. 94v. 

62 Ibid, lib. xiv (Paris: 1512), fols. norb-180vb; Vat. lat. 1033, fols. 114r-123r. 

63 See the excellent discussion of Book xiv in Duba, “Conversion, Vision and Faith" (see 
n. 16), 121-26. 

64 See ibid., 123-24. 
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the different degrees of knowledge of God's essence - the direct but obscure 
knowledge of the perfect wayfarers, the abstractive — clear but indirect — cog- 
nition of the theologians in this life, and the clear and face-to-face vision of the 
blessed in heaven.55 


5 Concluding Remarks 


Separated in time by a little more than a decade, written in two quite dissimilar 
contexts and addressed to very different audiences, FitzRalph's lectures on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard and the Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum tes- 
tify to the fertility, uncompromising complexity. and versatility of FitzRalph's 
thought. Written in the highly technical and argumentative style of early 
fourteenth-century Sentences commentaries, FitzRalph's Lectura provides 
gripping testimony to the subtleties of scholastic dialectics and the issues that 
preoccupied FitzRalph's generation of theologians. Unlike the Lectura's poly- 
phonic texture of arguments, in which we can hear the voices of FitzRalph's 
anonymous university interlocutors and the echoes of the mathematical 
methodology of the Oxford calculators, the massive Summa is an exegeti- 
cal treatise set up in the form of a dialogue between a master and a student. 
The pedagogical character of the exposition differentiates the Summa from 
the disputation-style structure of the Lectura, and the scriptural-focus of the 
Summa sidesteps Aristotelian philosophy. 

The treatments of beatitude we have glanced allow us to draw a valuable 
historical lesson about the study and practice of theology in the later Middle 
Ages, in general, and about FitzRalph's own contribution to medieval thought, 
in particular. Poised as they were between the world of the sacred page, on the 
one hand, and the world of Aristotelian philosophy, on the other hand, medi- 
eval scholastic theologians struggled — for better or for worse — to bring more 
clarity to the intellectual foundations of the Christian religious worldview. 
FitzRalph is the perfect example of a theologian who knew well and mastered 
the best of both worlds, but who had also realized in retrospect — from the 
standpoint of his later pastoral work and experience with church politics — 
that obsession with subtle philosophical analysis and argumentation does not 
necessarily lead to deeper theological insights. And yet, it is the very institution 
of the medieval university that allowed a theologian to do both philosophy, in 
the context of lecturing on Lombard’s Sentences, and biblical theology, in the 


65 See ibid., 124-26. 
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context of lecturing on the sacred page, and FitzRalph's Summa de quaestioni- 
bus Armenorum is a veritable testament to the art of scriptural exegesis that 
theology students were taught at the university. 

FitzRalph's contribution to the medieval scholastic discussion of human 
happiness and beatitude is perhaps not as original and innovative as one may 
have hoped. Still, one finds instances of impressive insight and argumentative 
rigor. FitzRalph's one-sentence orthodoxy-iterating response to the first article 
of Q. 1 of the Lectura on Book 1 of Lombard's Sentences is quite misleading 
if taken in isolation from the remainder of the article. As we have seen, the 
more valuable material is found in FitzRalph's presentation and analysis of the 
arguments pro et contra. FitzRalph's account of the different senses of beati- 
tude in Q. 2, a. 3, on the other hand, is particularly intriguing because it reveals 
FitzRalph's debt to the Anselmian/Boethian compositional view of beatitude, 
a view that is also echoed in the approach to happiness embraced in John 
Buridan's question-based commentary on Book X of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics. Finally, FitzRalph's discussion of beatitude in the Summa de quaes- 
tionibus Armenorum manifests FitzRalph's skill as a biblical interpreter and 
anchors the theological concept of supernatural happiness in the text of 
Scripture alone. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Mind as a Trinity of Intellect, Memory, and Will 


Michael W. Dunne 


1 Introduction to the Lectura! 


In the autumn of 1328, a young Irishman, Richard Rauf (soon to be FitzRalph 
but named by his contemporaries as ‘Hybernicus’), as old as the century, 
began a new stage in his life, becoming a lecturer on the Sentences (bachalar- 
ius Sententiarius). Finally, after some thirteen years of study at Oxford, he was 
ready to enter into the role of a professional academic theologian. The follow- 
ing year, having finished his lectures on the Sentences, FitzRalph would briefly 
fulfil the requirements as a lecturer on the Bible (bachalarius Biblicus) before 
taking leave of Oxford for one year in order to enrol at the University of Paris. 
Itused to be thought that external factors, such as lack of money, might have 
led to FitzRalph spending only one year lecturing on the Sentences. However, 
thanks to the ground-breaking work of Chris Schabel, it is now clear that one 
year was the standard amount of time expected both at Paris and Oxford.? To 
be acknowledged here also is the pioneering work of William J. Courtenay in 


1 For a general introduction to FitzRalph and his Oxford years, see Katherine Walsh, 
A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon, and 
Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 15-84; 36-64 deals with the Commentary on the Sentences but is 
now superseded on a number of points. Gordon Leff, Richard Fitzralph, Commentator on the 
Sentences: A Study in Theological Orthodoxy (Manchester: 1963) is still useful as being the 
only one volume study of FitzRalph's thought but is again to be updated with more recent 
scholarship. Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences,’ in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 
2010), 405-437 updates much of the previous studies. Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph,” 
in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/fitzralph/ is 
a useful overall study. Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, eds. Michael Dunne 
and Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013) is a very useful volume of essays by various scholars bring- 
ing FitzRalph into a better appreciation of the central role played by him in the thought of 
his times. 

2 Chris Schabel, “Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham, and the Myth of the Two- 
Year Sentences Lecture at Oxford,’ Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 87 
(2020), 593102. 
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bettering our understanding of the academic context in which fourteenth- 
century authors lectured on the Sentences.? 

It should be noted that what FitzRalph is engaged in is no longer a close 
commentary on the text of Peter Lombard. There is a loose connection in 
terms of the topics treated, but what is more important is that, in his Lectura, 
FitzRalph selects topics which were currently being debated in the schools 
and he thereby privileges certain topics over others. Another factor, to be kept 
in mind, is that the arguments which feature in FitzRalph's lectures are often 
made in response to those of other bachelors who are teaching in the same 
year (known as socii). In addition, it is possible that FitzRalph is also updating 
his positions in response to debates taking place during his time as Regent 
Master, i.e., up to around 1331-1332; Adam Wodeham (ca. 1298-1358) refers to 
having become aware of changes FitzRalph had made in the Opus Correctum 
(i.e. FitzRalph's unfinished attempt at a revision of his lectures). That they are a 
record of the contemporary theological discussions is one of the more import- 
ant aspects of FitzRalph's lectures. 

In addition to understanding that his lectures were given in one academic 
year, it is also important to keep in mind that the order in which FitzRalph, 
as a young theology bachelor, deals with the books of the Sentences is some- 
what different from what we might expect. The accepted order for reading the 
books of the Sentences at Paris at the time of FitzRalph was I, Iv, 11, 111 and it 
may have been the case that this was being adopted at Oxford as well.^ Thus, 
whereas we might expect FitzRalph's question on the Eucharist to be one of 
the last topics with which he deals, it is possible that the single question from 
Book 111 on the will was the one with which he finished. Again, as one would 
expect, it was the content of Book 1 on which he, like many others, tended to 
focus. 


3 There are two principal works where FitzRalph is concerned: William J. Courtenay, Schools 
and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton: 1987); idem, Adam Wodeham: An 
Introduction to His Life and Writings (Leiden: 1978), especially pp. 77, nn. 144-145; 79, nn. 147 
and 149, and 80 n. 153. 

4 Schabel, “Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham’, 42: “First, although it is usually 
assumed that at Oxford in this period bachelors of theology read the four books of the 
Sentences in the sequence I-11-I11-1v, at Paris it was still 1-1v-11-111, and John Slotemaker and 
Jeff Witt have argued on the basis of internal references that Holcot at least read book 1v 
before book 111. It is thus quite likely that Wodeham also read book 111 last (...)." 

5 The texts which survive as edited by the authors must have been in many cases a selection 
of what they regarded as being their strongest contributions. FitzRalph's socius, John of 
Rodington, from the contents of his Lectura contained in Ms Vat. lat. 5306 (where it is called 
a "Scriptum"), seems to only deal with questions from Book 1 of the Sentences. On Rodington, 
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Much of the contextual information helpful to understanding why a 
fourteenth-century author, such as FitzRalph, focused on particular topics is 
provided by evidence of their interaction with their socii. Indeed, the initial 
lecture for each book of the Sentences was the formal way of replying to what 
the other socius had said about a topic about to be discussed or an issue just 
previously examined. While an author such as Wodeham is helpful in iden- 
tifying with whom FitzRalph is agreeing or disagreeing on a given point, it is 
unfortunate that for the year in which FitzRalph is lecturing, there are no sur- 
viving texts by his socii, apart from the English Franciscan John of Rodington 
(ca. 1290-ca. 1348). 

In many respects, FitzRalph's approach is transitional and in other respects 
traditional. He adheres to the standard practice of his day in not naming con- 
temporaries. FitzRalph's introductory questions still focus on the conven- 
tional questions of whether theology is a science or which kind of life is the 
best, the contemplative or the active.9 Ostensibly, he draws upon traditional 
sources, such as Augustine, Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus — Anselm is 
frequently quoted but Robert Grosseteste only rarely. On the surface, at least, 
there seems to be little evidence of interest in contemporary debates." This 
has led to commentators being somewhat dismissive of FitzRalph's lectures; 
finding nothing in them of the later polemical Armachanus, the scourge of 
the friars. Indeed, for Gordon Leff, FitzRalph was a somewhat conservative 
and generally uninteresting author who was content merely to repeat what 
he found in his sources. If that were the case, however, it would be difficult to 
explain why the Lectura was quoted by nearly every major author of the four- 
teenth century and well into the fifteenth century.® 

The text of the Lectura is transmitted in ten manuscripts containing more 
or less the full text in three families of manuscripts or ‘versions’, together 
with six manuscripts containing extracts. However, it is sometimes hard to 


see Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and 
the foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345 (Leiden: 1987), 216—236. 

6 This is examined below in chapter 5 by Severin Kitanov and John Slotemaker, “Belief and the 
State of Grace: FitzRalph, Wodeham, and Holcot on Faith, Theology and Merit"; see 174-75. 

7 This seemed due to the fact that FitzRalph does not mention his contemporaries and that, 
apart from Rodington, nothing of their /ecturae survives in order to contextualize what he 
writes. Instead, we have the evidence from when he was regent master in 1331-32 that shows 
him at the centre of discussions (for example, see below, chapter 6, Christopher Schabel, 
"Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton, 1331-1332”, esp. 211-215). This can hardly have changed 
in the intervening couple of years. It may be that scholars were disappointed in not finding 
there an engagement with Ockham who to them was the most important figure of the times 
but clearly not to FitzRalph and others who had moved on to engage with other thinkers. 

8 See below, chapter 12, Schabel, “The Continental Reception of FitzRalph’s Philosophical 
Theology’, esp. 407-23. 
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decide when a manuscript contains a ‘full text’ and when only extracts since 
no manuscript transmits all of the text. In addition, no manuscript transmits 
the order of questions in the same way. What is happening? A clue is given in 
the Worcester manuscript which preserves a list of questions from the Lectura, 
including one we now longer have, from the fourth book, on purgatory? The 
Worcester Ms is important also for the fact that it is the only manuscript which 
transmits the full text of FitzRalph's Quaestio Biblica.!? It would appear that the 
five Benedictine monks who copied the text began with a kind of 'shopping 
list’ of the questions and then proceeded to obtain the text of each question 
one by one so that the order of the text in the manuscript does not match the 
original list. Again, it seems that not all of the text of the question might have 
been available at the same time and that the transcription is interrupted, con- 
tinues with another question, and then resumes again presumably when the 
text was available. Our conclusion must be that the text circulated in unbound 
quires and that the text was copied from these, sometimes more or less a com- 
plete text, sometimes extracts, but never a full text with the same order." Nor, 
does it seem clear that there was an official text from which all of these copies 
derive. Looking at the manuscripts we can identify a perhaps older stage in the 
Worcester and Troyes Mss where there are a lot of short arguments which are 
later dropped. There is also a Parisian tradition, deriving from something close 
to Paris BnF lat. 15853 (P) and being copied in Italy and then an Oxford tradi- 
tion, really only represented by the surviving Ms Oriel College 15. We also know 
from Oriel that the scribe visited the college libraries of the different religious 
orders looking for parts of the text and indicated where the material could be 
found. In other words, the collections of questions and articles which we have 
are probably like cards, copied from different packs with a resultant confusion 
of traditions which may prove impossible to unravel fully. Be that as it many, the 
Oriel College manuscript is a precious witness of the text circulating at Oxford 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century and very finely executed, even if the 
text is not as dependable as that which is to be found in BnF lat. 15853. 

As we have already mentioned, FitzRalph was absent from Oxford from 
1329-30 when he was in Paris. When he returned to Oxford to obtain the 


9 See Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences, in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann 
(Leiden: 2010), 405-437; 416-417. 

io See below, chapter 7, Jean-Francois Genest, “Richard FitzRalph on Future Contingents’, 
287, note 39. 

11  Arecent study by William J. Courtenay, "Pierre Leduc, Victorine Master of Theology, and 
the Parisian Sententiarii in 1382”, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 
87 (2020), 87-13, which examines the text preserved in Ms BnF, lat. 14800 notes a similar 
situation there (p. 90). 
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doctorate he began to edit his lectures and it is the partially corrected but 
unfinished Opus Correctum which, it seems, is to be found in all of the sur- 
viving manuscripts. Many elements were likely to have carried over from the 
original lectures. However, we know from Wodeham, who had access to both 
sets of texts (in 1331-32), that FitzRalph updated and changed some opinions, 
even in the years after the original lectures.!* The newer elements introduced 
to the text seemed to consist mainly of gathering the various articles into ques- 
tions, thereby providing an additional set of principal questions, with answers 
to these coming at the end. In any case, FitzRalph never finished editing the 
text and left it unfinished presumably when he became regent master and 
was engaged in newer debates, something of which found its way into his 
Determinationes.? 

FitzRalph was returned to Oxford at a time when the presence of first-class 
theologians, such as himself, meant that university would slightly and briefly 
eclipse the primacy of Paris. There are many reasons for this but some of the 
answer must be found in the 'subtilitates anglicanae’ or ‘English subtleties’, 
namely, the theological method which had evolved in Oxford based on sophist- 
mata, thought experiments, and the mathematisation of theological investiga- 
tions.^ Something of this can be seen in FitzRalph's questions on infinity and 
creation but also in his concern with such notions of incipit/desinit and with 
the intensification and remission of forms in his Determinationes. This exper- 
imental mindset led FitzRalph and others to imagine situations which would 


12 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 78-79. 

13 See below, chapter 6, Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton, 1331-1332.” 

14 See John Murdoch, “Subtilitates Anglicanae in Fourteenth-Century Paris: John of 
Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons’, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 314 (1978), 51- 
86; Richard de Bury, Philobiblion, London 1888 (London: 1888), 1x, 89. "Alas! by the same 
disease which we are deploring, we see that the Palladium of Paris has suffered in these 
sad times of ours, wherein the zeal of that noble university, whose rays once shed light 
into every corner of the world, has grown lukewarm, nay, is all but frozen. There the pen 
of every scribe is now at rest, the generation of books no longer occurs, and there is none 
who begins to assume the role of new author. They wrap up their doctrines in unskilled 
discourse, and are losing propriety of all logic, except that our English subtleties, which 
they denounce in public, are the subject of their furtive vigils. Admirable Minerva seems 
to bend her course to all the nations of the earth, and reacheth from end to end might- 
ily, that she may reveal herself to all mankind. We see that she has already visited the 
Indians, the Babylonians, the Egyptians and Greeks, the Arabs and the Romans. Now she 
has passed by Paris, and now has happily come to Britain, the most noble of islands, nay, 
rather a microcosm in itself, that she may show herself a debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians. At which wondrous sight it is conceived by most men, that as philosophy 
is now lukewarm in France, so her soldiery are unmanned and languishing.” 
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surely have offended popular piety, e.g., what would have happened if one of 
the Apostles said mass when Christ was in the tomb, and so on. 

The afterlife of FitzRalph's Lectura began with some brilliant young theo- 
logians such as Wodeham and the Dominicans, Robert Holcot (ca. 1290-1349) 
and William Crathorn (fl. 1330s), all of whom belonged to the first generation 
of Oxford philosophers after William of Ockham (ca. 1285-1347) and who were 
disputing as bachelors when FitzRalph was regent master. These ‘younger’ 
thinkers engaged with his Lectura clearly because of his growing prestige but 
perhaps also because FitzRalph was already recognized as someone who dis- 
tinguished himself in organising and presenting arguments; his treatment of 
certain questions is far more developed than those of his predecessors. Other 
theologians may not have always agreed with him, but they felt that they had 
to take the views of Hybernicus (or ‘Firaf’ as he was starting to become known) 
into account. In any case, given the length and complexity of the treatment, 
for FitzRalph, the central section of Book 1 of the Lectura (the Tractatus de 
Trinitate, as Wodeham called it), was clearly seen by its author as being of cen- 
tral importance. 


2 Trinitarian Themes 


The statement in the Book of Gensis 1:26 that human beings are made in the 
image and likeness of God is the source of a long reflection for Christian theo- 
logians (among others) as to what this might entail. In particular, St Augustine 
devotes the last eight books of his De Trinitate, namely, books 8-15, to a long 
reflection and investigation into, on the one hand, what the image of God in 
us can reveal of the inner life of the Trinity and, on the other hand, how this 
image is manifested in us, in particular with regards to human activities which 
we might identify as triadic, i.e., distinct and yet somehow one.!® 

However, when a medieval author of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries came to deal with these ideas it was most commonly not in the context of 
a reading of the De Trinitate itself but rather in examining what Peter Lombard 
had written in this regard in Sentences 1, dist. 3. As Marcia Colish points out, 
Peter Lombard, in seeking analogies of the Trinity in the human mind, espe- 
cially the analogy of memory, understanding, and will, does so in ways more 
authentically Augustinian than some of his contemporaries: 


15 Mary T. Clarke, *De Trinitate", in The Cambridge Companion to Augustine (Cambridge: 
2001), 96. 
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In the first place, he gives full weight to the analogy of memory, intellect 
and will, as well as bringing in the analogy of mens, notitia, and amor. 
Secondly, he pursues with Augustine, the limits of these analogies as well 
as their suggestive force as similitudes.!6 


For Peter Lombard, memory, understanding, and will provide a good analogy 
because here we do not have three minds, three lives or three essences but 
rather each is a function of the same, single subsistent mind. Peter adds that 
these three functions of mind are understood in relation to each other and are 
thus relative or relational concepts, at the same time the relationships involved 
are not accidental qualifications but are part of the essential make-up of the 
human person. Thus, memory, understanding, and will are one and have a one- 
ness as mind. However, they are three with reference to each other, co-equal, 
and each is equal to the other three because they contain each other, and all 
are contained by each.” The mental trinity of remembering, understanding, 
and loving is a natural image of God but yet even the best image is inadequate 
to represent a Triune God who is both simple and eternal? Lombard points 
out that a man may possess these three faculties of memory, intellect, and will 
but together they do not comprise the sum total of his being (since the human 
mind inheres in a spirit attached to a body and its modes of knowing and act- 
ing are conditioned by this fact) whereas the three persons of the Trinity do 
comprise the totality of God's being. 

However, by the time FitzRalph was lecturing on this part of the Sentences, 
the issues under debate had become more complex and more detailed. One of 
the tasks facing a bachalarius Sententiarius was how to relate the Augustinian 
trinity of intellect, memory, and will to the Aristotelian (and Averroistic) divi- 
sion of mind into broadly the agent and passive intellect. Again, the treatment 
of questions relating to what was received by the mind and what the mind pro- 
duced, tended to focus around an understanding of the species. This is a topic 
which is constantly in the background of FitzRalph's discussions and he owes 
much to Henry of Ghent. As R. Keele points out? in epistemology, FitzRalph 
was a perspectivist, accepting the existence of both intelligible and sensible 
species. He seems to have argued directly against John of Rodington?? on 


16 Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard, vol. 1 (Leiden: 1994), 242. 

17 See Augustine, De Trinitate, 10.11.18. 

18 See Augustine, De Trinitate, 15.27.50. 

19 See Rondo Keele, "The Early Reception of Peter Auriol at Oxford. Part 1: From Ockham to 
the Black Death’, Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 82 (2015), pp. 301-361; 
P: 337. 

20 Ibid., 337. Keele refers to Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 241. 
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cognition but does not seem to have felt obligated to react to Ockham or Peter 
Auriol (ca.1280-1322); nor to Auriol, or even Scotus, on Future Contingents.?! 
However, Rodington, drawing upon Chatton's views, presented a more search- 
ing criticism of Ockham's 'departure' from the views of Scotus.?? As Katherine 
Tachau points out, FitzRalph draws upon the views of Aquinas, Henry of 
Ghent, and Scotus, but seems not to have any interest in his contemporaries 
except to remark that almost all of the moderni, the secular masters, have the 
same view.?? FitzRalph and those listening to him would have known that he 
was engaging, it seems, with contemporary discussions at Oxford but the prob- 
lem is that the commentaries of the most important figures of the final years 
of the second decade have not survived. FitzRalph, for example, assumes the 
entire process of the multiplication of species and the acceptance of intelli- 
gible species as well.?* The objects generate species which are impressed on 
the senses before the senses act; an impressed species is the means by which 
the soul knows an object through a likeness or similitude. Moreover, FitzRalph 
accepts the creation of intelligible species and their storage by memory, which 
he takes to be intellectual.?5 Sensible and intellectual species are necessary 
for cognition, but these impressed species are not identical with the acts of 
sensation, cognition, or intellection. The species on its own as received in the 
sense organ is not enough to account for sensation: the will or the appetite 
is required to be focused on the object for sensation to take place.?6 As we 
shall see below;?" FitzRalph insisted on the unity of the soul and that the sen- 
sitive and intellectual parts of the soul were only diversified in terms of differ- 
ent functions, namely, that the action of any one part, e.g., the various sense 
organs, is the act of the whole in itself. 

Moreover, as Tachau points out??? FitzRalph seemed to be concerned with 
a correct understanding of Kilwardby's 1277 condemnation of the simple unity 
of the human soul of which there were various interpretations. He was also 
concerned with rejecting the view that "sensation is the species in the sense" 
and affirming that the “act is a thing other than the species in the intellectual 


21 See Christopher Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345: Peter Auriol and the Problem of 
Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Routledge: 2000), 246. 

22 Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 216. 

23 Ibid., 236 and texts at note 101. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., note 107. 

26 Ibid., 239 and note 109. 

27 See below, 73. 

28 Ibid., 240. 
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memory" where his target was probably Rodington.?? However, FitzRalph like 
Rodington, accepted the general outlines of Scotus' theories and the critique of 
Henry of Ghent and Peter Olivi, accepting the existence of species ultimately 
as corporeal or physical entities. 


3 The Tractatus de Imagine Trinitatis 


By the time Richard FitzRalph came to give his lectures on the Sentences at 
Oxford in 1328-29, as already mentioned, it had become the custom to deal 
with certain topics from the Sentences which were of contemporary inter- 
est rather than commenting directly on the Sentences itself. Moreover, as 
Courtenay has pointed out, in the first decades of the fourteenth century up to 
1332, questions on the divine nature and attributes were one of the most pop- 
ular topics, occupying a third of FitzRalph's commentary and almost a quarter 
of those of Wodeham and Holcot.?? It seems that around 1334, the practice 
of exploring Trinitarian problems from the perspective of logic crumbled and 
along with it the dominant place that Trinitarian theology held in the Sentences 
commentaries of the early fourteenth century. However, one shift in emphasis 
can be observed in FitzRalph where we see extensive discussions emerging 
concerning acts of the will. In combination with other acts of the soul, spe- 
cifically cognition, memory, love, and enjoyment, this theme occupied a third 
of the questions in FitzRalph's Lectura?! The themes of Trinitarian theology 
and human psychology come together in FitzRalph's Lectura, 1, q. 6 where he 
asks: ^Is the human mind an image of the uncreated Trinity"? The structure of 
question 6, is as follows:32 

Eight arguments are advanced against the principal question, “That the 
human mind is an image of the Trinity", followed by one argument for the 
question. Then the articles are listed as follows: 
art 1. "Whether memory, understanding and will are really distinct from each 

other"; 
art. 2. ^Whether there is any cognitive habit in a rational spirit"; 


29 Ibid. 

30 Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 276. 

31  FitzRalph's treatment draws heavily upon the authorities of the thirteenth century, 
Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus but he uses these to take up his own positions, 
for example to oppose Ockham’s views that cognition and volition are not distinct from 
the soul itself. 

32 Itis interesting to note that the manuscript Vatican Ottoboni 179 regarded this quaestio as 
a self-contained work. 
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art. 3. "Whether actual cognition is really distinct from the species in memory"; 
art. 4. "Whether knowledge and willing are really the same"; 

art. 5. “Whether the parts of the image are equal"; 

FitzRalph concludes: "And once we have dealt with these, which seem to be 
the major difficulties relating to the central question, finally I will state what 
I think with regard to the proposed question."?? 

There are also ‘floating’ articles which are listed by many manuscripts as 
separate questions following this one. One of them, q. 8, "Whether the agent 
intellect is a part of the image’, is clearly related to our q. 6 since FitzRalph 
says there: “but I have already spoken of this above in the first article whether 
memory, understanding and will are really distinct from each other" One 
manuscript, Oriel College 15, actually incorporates this into a separate q. 12, 
^whether man in respect of his mind is made in the image of the Creator" 
where it appears as article 3.34 


34 First Artícle: "Whether Memory, Understanding, and Will Are Really 
Distinct from Each Other" 

The answer FitzRalph gives to the question posed in the first article, "Whether 
memory, understanding and will are really distinct from each other?" is that 
they are not really distinct but are diversified in terms of their acts. This is 
essentially the position of Duns Scotus and is also argued by the English 
Franciscan theologian, Walter Chatton (ca. 1285-1343), against Ockham. 
Chatton may have been lecturing on the Sentences for a second time at Oxford 
at much the same time as FitzRalph. Chatton generally supported the posi- 
tions of Scotus and attempted to refute Ockham's critiques of him. These 
in turn were argued against by Wodeham in his Lectura secunda on Book 1, 
dist. 5. That FitzRalph does not seem to have tackled Ockham could give the 
impression that FitzRalph was such a traditionalist that he was not engaged 
with contemporary debates. However, it should be remembered that FitzRalph 
was lecturing in the very year that Ockham fled Avignon and, as a young secu- 
lar aspiring master in theology, who did not yet have a patron, prudence might 
have dictated a less controversial stance than that in which the mendicants 
could indulge. Again, FitzRalph may simply have felt that these were squab- 
bles internal to the Franciscans and of little interest to him. If one could point 
to an influence of Ockham, it might be with regard to FitzRalph's method, 


33 References are to the text of the Lectura as contained in Ms Paris BN lat. 15853, referred to 
as P: “Et istis pertractatis que uidentur maiores difficultates tangentes questionem princi- 
palem, ultimo dicam quid sensero ad questionem principalem" (P. fol. 17rb). 

34 See below, 92. 
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characterised as it is by what we might call ‘hypothetical’ theology on account 
of his evident liking for thought experiments. As examples of his approach, 
take the following arguments. The first argument, incidentally, would be 
quoted word for word by William Crathorn.?5 


Arg. 3: Thus I argue that understanding and will are not distinct because 
if that were so then one could propose the following situation (casus pos- 
sibilis). An angel or a man could see God clearly and without any imped- 
iment and yet would not take delight in this, which seems impossible. 
That this follows is clear given that God could annihilate the will of the 
angel while the angel continues to exist together with his understanding 
and memory. God can do this if the will is something other than under- 
standing and memory and given that God shows himself clearly to the 
understanding of that angel (...).26 

Arg. 6: If they are distinct, then the following possible situation would 
follow: a just will could be eternally punished even if it had never sinned 
and a will which had sinned to the greatest degree would never be pun- 
ished. I prove this as follows: Let us say that God transfers the will of a 
dying non-baptised child into the mind of a damned person who is dying, 
while everything else remains the same as before (for this is possible if 
the will is something other than the substance of the mind). Once this 
has happened the will of the child which had never sinned will be pun- 
ished eternally according to the amount of sin of the other person and 
then this other person would end up not being punished (...).37 


35 Crathorn, Quaestiones in Primum Librum Sententiarum, q. 7 concl. 4, ed. Fritz Hoffmann, 
in Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Neue Folge, Band 
29 (Münster: 1988), 336-337; see below, 78. 

36 P. fol. 25va: 3? "Quod intellectus et voluntas non distinguantur realiter: quia si sic, tunc 
posito casu possibili aliquis angelus vel homo posset deum videre clare et a nullo impedi- 
tus, et tamen non posset gaudere: quod videtur impossibile. Consequencia patet: posito 
quod deus adnichilaret voluntatem alicuius angeli manente ipso angelo et intellectu eius 
et memoria: hec enim bene potest deus facere ex quo voluntas [fol. 25vb] est alia res 
ab illis: et ponatur quod deus se ostenderet clare intellectui illius angeli. Tunc enim ille 
angelus gaudere non potest, cum gaudium vel delectacio sit subiectiue in voluntate: vel si 
dicatur quod potest, tunc potest esse beatus absque voluntate: quia potest habere claram 
visionem cum summa delectacione, et per consequens beatificari sine voluntate. Sed hoc 
est impossibile secundum omnes”. 

37 P. fol. 25vb: 6'? sic. "Si distinguatur, sequitur posito casu possibili quod voluntas aliqua 
iuste puniretur eternaliter eciam cum illa nunquam peccauit: et quod voluntas aliqua 
que summe peccauit nunquam puniretur pena sensus. Probo. Ponatur quod deus trans- 
ferat voluntatem vnius pueri non baptizati morientis in mentem vnius morientis damp- 
nandi, omnibus aliis similiter se habentibus vt prius, et e converso. Hoc enim possibile 
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In a form of digression, FitzRalph then argues against the position of Aquinas 
in his Commentary on the Sentences, 1, dist. 3, a. 3, q. 2 where Aquinas states that 
understanding and memory are one power but that understanding and will are 
two powers. Among the arguments against Aquinas's position is one drawn 
from Henry of Ghent. Henry states that all the powers of the soul are the very 
substance of the soul. This again allows FitzRalph to digress commenting that 
"it does not seem to me that this Doctor (Henry) saving his reverence speaks 
well since then all of the sensitive and intellectual powers would derive from 
the one substance of the rational soul in man”38 As discussed above, FitzRalph 
then repeats in some detail the condemnation of the unicity of substantial 
form in the human being by Kilwardby: 


For this reason, the following article was condemned by brother Robert 
Kilwardby in the general council of the King at Oxford: that the vegetative, 
sensitive soul, and intellectual are one simple form. And there is another 
article condemned by the same Kilwardby in the common council of the 
regent and non-regent masters, namely that the vegetative, sensitive and 
intellectual are in the embryo at the same time. However, in the records 
which I personally examined, it does not say that all who hold those the- 
ses are excommunicate, but rather the ruling is that anyone who teaches 
and defends any of these theses as his own opinion, if he is a master then 
he should be expelled from the common council; if a bachelor then he 
should not proceed to the masters degree but should be expelled from 
the university. Thus, this position (sententia) can be stated as probable.?? 


est si voluntas sit alia res ab ipsa substancia mentis. Quo finito voluntas illa pueri que 
voluntas nunquam peccauit puniretur eternaliter secundum quantitatem peccati illius 
alterius: quia aliter ipse remaneret inpunitus: quod est impossibile. Et voluntas que in 
ipso peccauit non haberet aliquam penam sensus: quia si sic, puto qui nunquam peccauit 
puniretur pena sensus: [fol. 26ra] quod negant auctores omnes". 

38 P. fol. 27va: "Unde quantum ad illum secundum dictum, non videtur michi quod iste 
doctor salva sua reverencia dicat bene: sed quantum ad primam partem, scilicet quod 
omnes potencie sensitive et eciam intellective sint una res distincta secundum hoc quod 
ista potest in varias operaciones, scilicet ipsa substancia anime racionalis in homine, 
et in brutis ipsa substancia anime brutalis, videtur michi satis probabile in brutis: et in 
homine similiter, si non sit anima alia sensitiva in homine, distincta ab intellectiva et 
prius generate" 

39  P.fol27va:"Unde a fratre Roberto de Kilwarby est articulus dampnatus in consilio gener- 
alis regis oxoniensi: Quod vegetativa sensitiva intellectiva sint una forma simplex. Et est 
alius articulus dampnatus ab eodem ex communi consilio regencium et non regencium, 
scilicet quod vegetativa sensitiva et intellectiva sint simul tempore in embrione. In libro 
tamen quem vidi non dicitur quod excomunicati sint omnes sustinentes istas, sed per- 
cepit ut sustinens docens et defendens aliquam istarum ex propria intencione, si esset 
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Is FitzRalph here defending someone else who was facing a perhaps more seri- 
ous charge? He is not defending his own opinion since he argues that given 
that the intellectual soul is created by God and not by man, if we could not 
ourselves produce a sensitive soul in reproduction our position would be less 
than that of the animals who can do that at least. FitzRalph continues: 


Whether one posits only one soul in man or two, I state that the sensitive 
powers are the sensitive soul itself and the intellectual powers are the 
rational soul itself (...) thus it seems to me that it is best to say that all of 
the sensitive soul is its power (...) and that the activity of any part is that 
of the totality as such and is only of the part in an accidental way.?° 


Thus, the powers of the soul are not really distinct from the soul but are dis- 
tinguished only in an accidental way through being exercised, for example, 
through one organ rather than through another. 

As noted already above, FitzRalph takes for granted the entire process of the 
multiplication of species and despite some points of agreement with Henry of 
Ghent, he extends that acceptance to intelligible species as well.*! 


3.2 Second Article: “Whether There Is Any Cognitive Habitus ina 
Rational Spirit” 

The second article examines and compares the psychology of Aristotle, 

Averroes, and Henry of Ghent. There are 16 arguments against and 21 for before 


magister, de communi consilio deponeretur: si bachalarius, non promoveretur ad magis- 
terium, sed ab universitate expelleretur: ideo potest ista sentencia dici probabiliter.” See 
also the textual variants reported in Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris: 1889), 
560. As Tachau points out, Chatton held that in his day at least four interpretations of this 
condemnation were circulating in Oxford (Vision and Certitude, 240, n. 115). It should be 
noticed that “probable” in this context means “something that can be argued for" (i.e., one 
can propose “proofs” but not “demonstrations” as per Aristotle's definition). 

40 .P.fol.27vb:"Vnde videtur michi melius dicere quod tota anima sensitiva est sua potencia, 
scilicet viruts ymaginativa et virtus sensitiva, etc., quam dicere quod pars sensitiva que 
est in oculo vel in cetera parte eius est virtus visiva, et alia pars eius sensus communis, 
et ita de aliis. Quia ex quo tota anima sensitiva tocius animalis est una forma indistincta 
specie in suis partibus, accio cuiuscunque partis est accio tocius per se, et partis tantum 
per accidens. Et ideo tota per se vocatur potencia anime denominata ab illa accione quam 
exerceat per organum certum, et alia potencia quatenus exercet accionem per organum 
aliud". 

41 Henry was mainly concerned, it seems, with the implications of the reception of a species 
which is material in origin. See Michael E. Rombiero, "Intelligible Species in the Mature 
Thought of Henry of Ghent" Journal of the History of Philosophy 49 (2011), 184. 
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a long quotation from Henry, indicated as "Opinio Henrici"? What is in dis- 
cussion is whether a pure spirit or separated soul can be changed through 
receiving knowledge in the form of an impressed species. There are then eight 
arguments against the position of Henry of Ghent but no conclusion is 
reached and the text ends abruptly. However, one can see the care with which 
FitzRalph carefully follows and expounds Henry's thought.^? Of interest is the 
first argument against Henry's position which begins by stating that when the 
soul is separate from the body it would not have any sensible species nor any 
knowledge from the body. On the other hand, Augustine states that the sepa- 
rated soul will carry some likeness of the body with it. This is what happens 
when one is in a state of ecstasy, when the body is left without sensation and 
yet the soul perceives something. However, this view was condemned with 
excommunication at Paris.^* 


42 P. fol. 29rb: "Doctor Sollempnis, 4 QUODLIBET, q. 7 et 8 QUODLIBET, q. 12 et expressius 
q. 21, dicit quod intellectus materialis ab obiecto nullam recipit speciem in [P fol. 29va] 
pressiuam set speciem expressiuam qua de potencia intelligente fit actu intelligens. Et bene 
post: obiectum uisus et ymaginacionis et intellectus est idem, preter hoc quod est obiectum 
uisus, ut est «singulare» in re extra, presens obiectum ymaginacionis, ut est singulare abs- 
ens et ut existens in anima tantum, sicut in cognoscente, et obiectum intellectus sub racione 
uniuersalis, quod conspicit in fantasmate absque omni specie inpressiua. Si qua enim esset 
absens ista esset racio concipiendi obiectum sub racione particularis, sicut et ipsa in se par- 
ticularis est, et alia numero a specie impressa «in intellectu alterius» qua comprehenderet 
obiectum aliud et parum ad intenciones ymaginate non mouent intellectum materialem 
nisi quando efficiuntur actu uniuersales et per hoc fiunt in intellectu possibili non sicut in 
subiecto «set» sicut in cognoscente. Confirmari potest ista sentencia per Commentatorem, 
3? DE ANIMA, commento 18, ubi dicit quod abstrahere nichil aliud est quam facere ymag- 
inatas intenciones intellectas in actu priusquam erant intellecte in potencia; intelligere 
autem nichil aliud est quam recipere eas. Hec Commentator. Vbi patet quod intelligere 
est recipere intenciones ymaginatas. Istud dicit Doctor quantum ad sensibilia; quantum 
autem ad intelligibilia dicit primo QUODLIBET, q. 13, quod nichil omnino cognoscitur ab 
intellectu nisi per suam presenciam in intellectu uel per suam speciem a qua procedit 
uerbum quia species, dicit ipse, est sicut ydolum uel ymago rei qua anima informatur, ut 
determinatum uerbum de ipsa re concipiat quod nullo modo posset sine ipsa." 

43 See footnote above. 

44 P. fol. 29va: “Contra illud primum: tunc anima quando separatur non cognosceret ali- 
quod sensibile quia non haberet in se speciem sensibilem ergo nec actum. Consequencia 
patet secundum ipsum, et assumptum patet, quia intenciones iste que sunt subiectiue 
et inpressiue (ut ipse loquitur) in ymaginatiua non recedunt ab ea cum intellectus sep- 
aratur nec intellectus habet alias secundum ipsum, ergo et cetera. Falsitas consequen- 
tis patet per Augustinum 12 SUPER GENESIM, capitulo 58 ubi dicit quod non uidet eum 
anima cum separatur non habeat similtudinem sui corporis secum sicut habetur in extasi 
iacente corpore sine sensu tamen quia iste articulus est damnatus Parisius cum excom- 
municatione. Et est 7 articulus capituli octavi secundum quod anima separato corpore 
non habet scienciam eorum que habuit." 
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FitzRalph, as we have pointed out, accepts the intelligible species and so 
the discussion here would have presumably ended with a rejection of Henry's 
views. As Rombiero notes, Henry rejected the notion of an impressed species 
because the intelligible itself can actualise the intellect without any mediating 
species.*5 The causal role of the species is to make the object present to the 
cognitive power whereas the phantasm replaces the role of the impressed spe- 
cies.^8 The species expressiva mentioned by FitzRalph in the text quoted above 
is a way in which Henry retains the intelligible species, which the latter sees 
as being somewhat similar to the Augustinian notions of notitia and verbum. 
The intelligible species which is present in the phantasm and received in the 
intellect functions as the efficient and formal principle of intellection.*” Henry 
also sometimes calls the species an intentio (as in the text above) where this 
means a likeness. As Rombiero points out, this, for Henry, is a real alteration 
where both the sense and the medium receive the 'intention' of the sensible. 
In Quodlibet 1v, q. 21, Henry states that the change resulting from the act of 
sensing results in the reception of a species impressiva a form in the subject 
whereas the union and assimilation of the knower and the known is achieved 
through the species expressiva.*? Indeed, already in Quodlibet 1, qq. 12-13 Henry 
had rejected the need for species in the separated soul's understanding of itself 
(because it is actually intelligible) and its understanding of God in the beatific 
vision (Quodlibet 111, q. 1). The light of the agent intellect for Henry abstracts 
the universal phantasm from the particular phantasm and places it before the 
possible intellect as universal in act and as a mover of the intellect.^? 

The verbum mentioned in the text quoted by FitzRalph is a concept gener- 
ated by the intellect and distinct from the species expressiva. In Quodlibet 1v, 
q. 8 where Henry discusses whether the blessed in the Beatific Vision form 
a verbum about God, Henry states that for Augustine a verbum is a notitia, 
formed in the understanding from the thing whose notitia we have in mem- 
ory. For Henry, intellectual memory is not just our capacity to recall things but 
is rather the possible intellect as perfected by the presence of the object. As 
Rombiero concludes, the universal object present to memory and its perfec- 
tion is a habitual notitia existing in memory.°° 


45 See Rombiero, “Intelligible Species" 184. 

46 Ibid. 

47  Ibid.,185. 

48 See Rombiero, “Intelligible Species" 189-190. 
49 Ibid. 195, 203. 

50 Ibid. 214. 
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It could well be that FitzRalph felt that in examining the various arguments 
and that in the detailed eight arguments constructed against Henry's position 
which after the first are derived from Averroes, that he did not have to express a 
formal conclusion. Again and again, FitzRalph repeats that, from the perspec- 
tive of the Commentator, planissime Henry is mistaken.5! 


3.3 Third Article: “Whether actual cognition is really distinct from the 
species in memory” 

Later in the text (in Book 11, q.1, a. 2: “Whether time and motion are really dis- 

tinct from their subjects and from each other”) FitzRalph makes a digression 

and defends the species theory remarking: 


It seems to me that if those people are not aware that the species in their 
eyes are just like the sounds in their ears, then they will not believe that 
such things [as species] exist but will say that sight is seeing and that 
hearing is hearing and that illuminated air is light — and I once heard 
someone vigorously say exactly this. Others say that every colour is light, 
and that every taste is a mixture of the prime qualities, and that every 
smell is taste — as indeed I believed once, holding that nothing existed 
except substance or something of the five prime qualities, namely the 
four elemental qualities and light (...).52 


This could well be a reference to Ockham, since FitzRalph was old enough to 
have heard him speak before the former left Oxford in 1324. FitzRalph was not 
alone in defending the theory of the species, as Tachau points out: “Ockham’s 
attack on the species elicited an almost immediate and prolonged negative 


51 P.fol29vb:"Preterea, parum post dicit Commentator quod intellecta speculatiua constitu- 
untur per duo subiecta quorum unum est per quod sunt uera et est intenciones ymaginate 
et aliud est substancia per quod sunt encia scilicet intellectus materialis sicut compre- 
hensio sensus constituitur per duo sensata et nulla differencia est in hoc inter intellecta 
et sensata et [P. fol. 3ora] subiectum sensus extra animam est set in intellectu est intra 
animam et huius subiectum intellectus semper est motor eius quoquo modo est illud quod 
reputauit Auempache esse recipiens, quia inuenit ipsum quandoque intellectum in actu 
quandoque in potencia. Hec Commentator. Vbi planissime patet quod intellecta specula- 
tiua sunt alia realiter ab intencionibus ymaginatiuis.” 

52 P. fol. 147rb: "Puto dico quod isti si non sentirent species in oculis suis nec sonos partici- 
pent in auribus omnino non crederent talia esse, set dicerent quod visus esset sua visio et 
auditus audicio et aer lucidus esset lumen sicud ego quemdam valentem aliquando audiui 
dicentem sic. Et dicunt aliqui quod omnis color est lux et omnis sapor est qualitates prime 
conmixte et odor est sapor, immo ego aliquando non credebam aliquid esse nisi substan- 
ciam vel aliquam 5 qualitatum primarum scilicet 4°% elementares et lucem (...) .” 
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response"? and was also criticised by others such as the Franciscan and other- 
wise loyal and dedicated defender of Ockham, John of Reading (ca. 1285-1346), 
and also by Chatton, Holcot, Crathorn, and Wodeham. 

Briefly summarising what we saw above;?^ FitzRalph affirms that the objects 
generate species which are impressed on the senses before the senses act; thus 
the senses are first passive, afterwards active.5> Again, the intellect must first 
receive a species before it produces 'actual cognition' with the corequisite activ- 
ity of the will.56 FitzRalph also affirms the creation of intelligible species and 
their storage by the intellectual memory. However, with FitzRalph (and this is 
probably his distinctive contribution) there seems to be a shift from a concern 
with the species in medio to the species in memoria, which seems to have influ- 
enced the treatment of Holcot and especially that of Crathorn. In his reply to 
article 3, namely “Whether actual cognition is really distinct from the species in 
memory’, FitzRalph argues as follows: 


In regard to this topic nearly all modern scholars hold that the species 
which is first received in the intellectual memory or in the intellect 
(which is the same as memory according to them), afterwards when the 
intellect considers, actual knowledge occurs so that nothing new arises 
in the intellect because it does not consider something afterwards which 
it did not before. They?" say this because of the arguments put forward 
regarding this part of the article. However against them it can be argued 


(...).58 


53 Katherine Tachau, "The Problem of the Species in Medio at Oxford in the Generation after 
Ockham", Mediaeval Studies 44 (1982), 395. 

54 Above, 75-76. 

55  LQ.6,a.3, P.fol. 31vb: “Ad primum argumentum, cum arguitur quod sensatio est species 
in sensu, dico quod non, quia habita specie in sensu, pluries non sentiret, quia voluntas 
vel appetitus est aversus ab isto obiecto, et intendit in aliud. Set statim cum appetitus non 
intendit in aliud, sentit animal illud sensibile, et ideo tunc agit sensationem (...)." 

56  Lq.10 P. fol. 57rb: Cum arguitur quod intellectus est virtus passiva, igitur voluntas simi- 
liter, concedo conclusionem, quia intellectus et voluntas sunt una potentia, sicut dictum 
est in alia questione; sed dico quod ista res, scilicet anima que est intellectus et voluntas, 
primo est passiva, recipiendo speciem; sed secundario est activo, agendo cogitationem 
actualem et similiter volitionem mediante specie in memoria (...). 

57 Two manuscripts, Oxford Oriel College 15 and Troyes Bibliothèque municipale 505, iden- 
tify these as ‘Scotistae’. 

58 P. fol. gira: “In isto articulo omnes fere moderni seculars (recte scholares) tenent quod 
species que primo recipitur in memoria intellectiva sive in intellectu qui idem est 
cum memoria secundum eos, postea quando intellectus considerat fit actualis cogita- 
cio ita quod nichil novum fit in intellectu propter hoc quod considerat postquam non 
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There then follow ten arguments against this position. As we shall see below, 


these arguments were later taken up and summarised by Crathorn a few years 


later. FitzRalph concludes as follows: 


Thus it appears to me that the reply to this article is as Henry of Ghent 
says in Quodlibet v11, q. 13, that actual knowledge is really distinct from 
the species in memory, that is in the intellectual memory, because other- 
wise it does not seem to me that actual knowledge would be the action of 
the intellect — and this is something which is conceded by everyone. For 
it seems to me that how the action takes place can only be understood if 
one takes it that the intellect is its efficient cause. Again if the intellect is 
the efficient cause of the action then it is not the [same as the] species 
which was there before it, because that was firstly in the cause, and thus it 
does not arise now from something anew when the intellect understands 
in act.59 


This particular argument of FitzRalph was the focus of attention of Crathorn 


in his Questions on the First Book of the Sentences, q. 7, "Whether every ratio- 


nal creature is the image of the Trinity”. His eighth conclusio (thesis or topic) 


lists the arguments of FitzRalph which he rejects and then proposes his own. 


Crathorn writes: 


59 


60 


The eighth thesis is that actual produced knowledge (notitia actualis gen- 
ita) is really distinct from the species preserved in memory (...). Firstly, 
I will put forward the arguments of others which they make on behalf of 
this thesis and I will take them apart because it seems to me that they do 
not succeed; then I will prove the conclusion in another way. 99 


consideravit. Istud dicunt propter motiva posita ad hanc partem huius articuli. Sed contra 
istos potest sic argui (...).” 

P. fol. 31vb: “Ideo videtur michi esse dicendum in isto articulo, sicut dicit Doctor 
Sollempnis, 7 Quodlibet, q. 13: quod actualis cogitacio sit distincta realiter a specie in 
memoria sive in intellectu: quia aliter non videtur michi quod cogitacio actualis esset 
accio intellectus, quod tamen conceditur ab omnibus. Non enim videtur michi posse 
intelligi quomodo esset eius accio, nisi intellectus esset eius causa efficiens; et si intellec- 
tus est causa efficiens eius, tunc non est species que prefuit, quia ista prius fuit in causa, 
etideo nunc non fit ab aliquo nouiter, quando intellectus actu intelligit." 

Crathorn, Quaestiones in Primum Librum Sententiarum, q. 7 concl. 4, 339: "Octava con- 
clusio est quod notitia actualis genita distinguitur realiter a specie conservata in parte 
memoriali vel in memoria. (...) Primo ponam rationes aliorum, quas faciunt pro ista con- 
clusione et solvam eas, quia videtur mihi quod non concludunt; et postea aliter probabo 
conclusionem." 
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Crathorn sets out FitzRalph's argumentation in the following way: 
For Master Richard son of Ralph argues for this thesis, firstly as follows: 


The intellect is knowing necessarily does something (aliquid agit) and 
consequently it does some action, because otherwise the intellect would 
do something and then no action would arise from it. Therefore actual or 
produced knowledge arises from the intellect, but the species in memory 
does not arise from the intellect but from an intention in the imaginative 
power (...). 


Secondly FitzRalph argues as follows: When the intellect knows, if the 
species which was in memory beforehand were its knowledge and its 
action, then the intellect would have an action and yet would not be the 
cause of this action (...). 

Thirdly as follows: If the species in memory were actual knowledge, 
then in moving from the first to the second act it would have nothing new 
if the species which was there before or the habitus became actual, and 


thus as such did not change in any way, because nothing has changed in 
it (...). 9! 


Crathorn asserts that these arguments of FitzRalph are not successful: 


With regard to the first it should be stated that the major premise is 
not true because the intellect or the intellective power is not active or 


61 Ibid. 340: "Arguit autem pro ista conclusionem Magister Richardus filius Radulphi primo 
sic: Intellectus in cogitando necessario aliquid agit et per consequens facit aliquam actio- 
nem, quia aliter intellectus aliquid ageret et tamen nulla actio fieret ab eo; igitur actualis 
cognitio vel notitia genita fit ab intellectu, sed species in memoria non fit ab intellectu, 
set fitab intentione in imaginativa nec per passionem ipsius memoriae nec per actionem, 
ut patet per Philosophum tertio De anima. Igitur actualis notitia vel cognitio genita est 
aliquid in intellectu et ab intellectu distinctum realiter a specie conservata in memoria. 
Secundo arguit sic: Quando intellectus cogitat, si species, quae praefuit in memoria, sit 
sua cogitatio et sua actio, tunc haberet actionem et tamen non esset causa huius actionis 
in aliquo genere causae. Probo: Non in genere causae efficientis, cum non efficiat illam 
actionem, nec in genere alterius causae manifestum est. Et hoc non est intelligibile scili- 
cet quod aliquid sit actio alicuius et quod in nullo genere causae illud sit causa respectu 
illius actionis. Tertio sic: Si species in memoria esset cogitatio actualis, tunc exiens de actu 
primo in actum secundum nihil novum haberet, si species quae praefuit sive habitus fieret 
actus, et ita talis nullo modo mutaretur, quia nihil in ipso aliter se habet. Consequens est 
impossibile, igitur id ex quo sequitur." 
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effective with respect to produced knowledge unless like something 
which removes by prohibiting, as I shall state in the question on the free- 
dom of the will; but produced knowledge is effected by the species pre- 
served in memory, notin a partial manner only but completely. Therefore, 
this argument assumes something which is false. 

With regard to the second argument it should be replied to it as it was 
with regard to the first, because it presumes the same as the first, namely 
that produced knowledge arises effectively from the soul or the intellec- 
tive power, which is false. 

With regard to the third it should be said that this argument also pre- 
supposes something which is false, because if the species which is pre- 
served in memory which is called a habitus or habitual memory, becomes 
the actual understanding of it, as it can do through the power of God, it 
does not follow that no change was made in the knower, because this can 
only happen by means of the transfer of the species and the linking of it 
with the intellect or by means of the transfer of the species from the rear 
ventricle of the brain to the middle or frontal ventricle. 9? 


Crathorn then continues: 


62 


63 


Therefore I argue in a different way for this thesis as follows: it is impos- 
sible that something can produce or cause itself; but actual produced 
knowledge is produced and caused by a species preserved in memory; 
therefore produced knowledge is not the species preserved in memory.9? 


Ibid., 340-41: "Istae scilicet rationes non concludunt. Ad primam dicendum quod maior 
illa non est vera, quia intellectus vel potentia intellectiva non est activa vel effectiva 
respectu notitiae genitae nisi sicut removens prohibens, ut dicam in questione de liber- 
tate voluntatis; sed notitia genita efficitur a specie conservata in memoria, non partial- 
iter set totaliter. Ideo ista ratio supponit unum falsum. Ad secundum diciendum sicut 
ad primum, quia illa omnino supponit idem quod prima, scilicet quod notitia genita fiat 
effective ab anima vel potentia intellectiva, quod falsum est. Ad tertium dicendum quod 
ratio etiam accipit falsum, quia si species conservata in memoria, quae vocatur habitus 
vel cognitio habitualis, fieret actualis ipsius intellectus, sicut fieri posset per potentiam 
dei, non sequeretur quod nulla mutatio esset facta in cognoscente, quia hoc non posset 
fieri nisi per translationem speciei et coniunctionem ipsius cum intellectu vel per trans- 
lationem illius speciei de posteriori cellula ad mediam vel anteriorem." 

Ibid., 341: "Arguo igitur aliter pro ista conclusione sic: Impossibile est quod aliqua res gig- 
nat vel efficiat seipsam; sed notita actualis genita gignitur et efficitur a specie conservata 
in memoria; igitur notitia genita non est species conservata in memoria." 
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It is interesting to note that Crathorn agrees with FitzRalph's conclusion but 


finds flaws in his arguments which he attempts to remedy through his own 


treatment of the problem. What seems to distinguish Crathorn's treatment is 


an emphasis on the physical constitution of the brain. 


3.4 


Article 4 “Whether Knowledge and Willing Are Really the Same”®* 


After examining various arguments, in his conclusion FitzRalph states that 


they are not: 


Because of the arguments, I take the side that willing something is not 
the same as knowing the same thing, even if perhaps the willing of some- 
thing is the knowledge of the same because it is present to the intel- 
lect: and for this reason namely that when the will wills it necessarily 
carries out its action, just like any other agent, and thus the action of the 
will of the one willing, after he did not will is something new which arose 
in it and from it, not something carried out before it willed.95 


One rather irreverent argument for the distinction is given by FitzRalph as 


follows: 


64 
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If willing were the same as knowing, as in the following example, it 
would follow that the greatest happiness would be same as the greatest 
misery, that merit would become demerit, and that the highest justice 
would become iniquity, so that God would be iniquity and mortal sin. 
(...) Supposing that God made the devil know everything which God now 
knows through His substance (...) without changing anything else in the 
devil. Having done this, the devil is still miserable to the greatest extent. 
However, the misery of the devil is a certain wanting or refusing in his 
will. However, all wanting or refusing (...) is knowing, and the devil has 
the same knowledge as God. Therefore, the greatest misery of the devil 
is the same as the greatest happiness of God. Consequently, by the same 


This article has been the subject of a fine study by Severin V. Kitanov, “Richard FitzRalph 
on Whether Cognition and Volition Are Really the Same,” Studia Patristica 87 (2017), 81-94. 
P. fol. 34ra: "Ad Articulum. Propter illa argumenta teneo hanc partem: scilicet, quod volu- 
cio respectu alicuius rei non est cognicio eiusdem; quamvis fortassis volucio alicuius 
rei sit cognicio sui ipsius, propter hoc quod ipsa est presens intellectui: et propter hanc 
causam, quia voluntas in volendo necessario agit suam accionem, sicut quodlibet aliud 
agens, et ideo accio voluntatis volentis postquam non voluit est aliquid de novo factum in 
seipsa et a seipsa, non aliquid prius factum antequam ipsa uelit." 
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argument, the greatest justice is the worst iniquity, because the worst 
iniquity is the perverse will of the devil, and all of this will is the same 
as God (...) and so it follows that God is the iniquity of the devil and his 
mortal sin.66 


As Katherine Tachau remarks: 


If there were no distinction whatsoever between the intellectual soul's 
faculties of will and intellect, then presumably a cognition of any given 
object, as an act of the intellect, would be identical to the will's volition 
regarding the same object. To accept this conclusion, however, would 
introduce numerous complications into any theory of whether and how 
God reveals future contingents, and lead to untenable consequences. 
None of these is a trivial problem to solve, and the examples that FitzRalph 
offers, with such posited cases of “let Socrates know ‘b’ future contingent,” 
are indistinguishable from the ars obligatoria-structured arguments to be 
found in the writings of Strelley, Holcot, Wodeham, and nearly every sig- 
nificant Oxford theologian of the late 1320s—1330s. There is nothing here 
to indicate that FitzRalph possessed a “conventional” or unoriginal mind, 
much less any failure to “participat[e] in, or perhaps more correctly [be] 
permeat[ed] by, contemporary thinking" on his part.®” 


Let us look at some of the arguments FitzRalph put forward both for and 
against. There are eleven arguments for in total. If we look just at the first 
three, the quality of the approach proves Tachau’s point against Leff. Although 
FitzRalph did draw upon an earlier tradition of thinkers such as Aquinas 
and Henry of Ghent, when he considered the arguments under debate, the 


66 


67 


P. fol. 33rb: “Supposito quod Deus faciat dyabolum cognoscere omnia que ipse nunc 
cognoscit per substanciam suam, supplendo per suam substanciam vicem omnium cog- 
nicionem quas habet dyabolus, nullam aliam mutacionem faciendo in dyabolo. Hoc facto, 
adhuc dyabolus est summe miser. Set miseria eius est aliqua uolucio uel nolucio in uol- 
untate eius. Set omnis uolucio siue nolucio, cum idem sit iudicium de eis, est cognicio; et 
dyabolus per positum non habet aliquam cognicionem quam Deus: ergo miseria dyaboli 
summa est Deus, et Deus est summa beatitudo. Ergo summa beatitudo est summa mise- 
ria, et per consequens summa iusticia est summa iniquitas per eandem racionem; quia 
summa iniquitas est peruersa uoluntas dyaboli, et omnis talis uoluntas est Deus, ut pro- 
batum est. Ergo, et cetera; et ita sequitur quod Deus sit iniquitas dyaboli et eius peccatum 
mortale." 

Katherine H. Tachau, “Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as Witnesses to FitzRalph's 
Thought’, in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Thought and Times, eds. Dunne and Nolan, 79-95; 
93-94. The reference is to Leff, Richard FitzRalph, 12. 
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contemporary nature of how he frames these problems and offers solutions 
shows him to be at one with his fellow disputants.9$ The arguments against 
refer to the possible cases arising from the beatific vision, the power of God, 
and the order of charity. The initial conclusion that, if willing is knowing, then 
God would be iniquity and the worst of sins, would certainly have gained the 
listener's attention then as now, no less than the conclusion of the argument 
that God changes and so is imperfect.5? 


68 P. fol. 32va: "Et arguo quod sic, «1.» quia aliter sequitur, posito possibili, quod aliquid pret- 
eritum, scilicet aliqua uolucio preterita, potest non fuisse quod tamen est impossibile. 
Probo quia hoc sequitur. Suppono quod Deus reuelet Sorti uel alicui alteri aliquem actum 
futurum contingentem multum delectabilem per suam essenciam, ita quod Sortes non 
cognosceat illud futurum nisi in uerbo, et pono quod Sortes uellet illud, ita quod habeat 
uolucionem respectu istius, et sic uolucio ista, A, et effectus futurus uolitus, B; et transeat 
tempus ita quod ista uolucio sit preterita. Tunc arguo sic: B non erit: ergo Sortes non uidit 
in uerbo B esse futurum; et per consequens Sortes non cognoscit B, quia aliter non nouit 
nisi in uerbo per posicionem; et sequitur ulterius: Sortes non /fol. 32vb/ nouit B: ergo 
Sortes non uoluit B, cum non potest amare incognitum, secundum Augustinum 10 De 
Trinitate, c. 7. Ergo A non fuit. Ergo uolucio preterita non fit. Omnes iste consequencie 
sunt necessarie; et primum antecedens est mere contingens; ergo ultimum consequens. Si 
ergo uolucio sit alia res a cognicione, sequitur quod preteritum aliquod potest non fuisse. 
Consequens impossibile est. Ergo uolucio non est alia res a cognicione. «2.» 2? arguo 
sic: dato quod uolucio non sit cogitacio, sequitur quod aliquis potest ita fruente amare ali- 
quam bonam rem futuram, cuius spem non gerit, sicut alius similis sibi in omnibus potest; 
quia qui sperat similem rem adipisci, quod tamen est contra Augustinum, 10 De Trinitate, 
C. 5; ubi dicit: cuius rei adipiscende spem quisque non gerit aut tepide amat aut omnino 
nonamat, quamuis quam pulcra sit, uideat. Hec ibi. Quod hoc sequitur, probo: pono quod 
Sortes et Plato nunc sint in omnibus similes, et quod Deus reuelet utrique in uerbo unum 
effectum futurum bonum adipiscendum, ita quod uterque respectu sui boni futuri habeat 
spem; et eliciat tunc uterque uolucionem ita intensam, sicut potest ex sua cogitacione 
et spe quam habet; et sit A uolucio Sortis, et B uolucio Platonis; et arguo tunc sic: C tunc 
non erit, et sit C effectus speratus prius a Sorte. Ergo Sortes non uidit in uerbo C fore. Ergo 
Sortes non sperauit se habiturum C. Primum antecedens est contingens ad utrumlibet. 
Ergo ultimum consequens est contingens ad utrumlibet. Arguo tunc sic: A) fuit, et Sortes 
non sperauit C. Ergo Sortes ita intense amauit C non speratum, sicut Plato amauit secun- 
dum ultimum suum posse D, speratum a Platone, — sit D illud quod Plato sperauit; quod 
est probandum. Consequencia manifesta est, et antecedens est possibile; quia prima pars 
est necessaria, scilicet A fuit, et secunda mere contingens. Ergo tota copulancia est possi- 
bilis, et, per consequens, illud consequens est possibile. <3.>3° sic: si cognicio et uolucio 
sint acciones diuerse, ergo habent delectaciones diuersas. Consequens est falsum man- 
ifeste; et consequencia patet per Philosophum, 10 Ethicorum, cc. 5, 6'?, ubi dicit quod 
diuersitas delectacionum sequitur diuersitatem operacionum in specie." 

69 P.fol.33rb:*«Ad oppositum» arguitur sic: «1.» Si uolucio sit cognicio, posito casu possibili, 
sequitur quod maxima beatitudo sit maxima miseria, et quod meritum sit demeritum, et 
quod summa iusticia sit iniquitas, immo quod Deus sit iniquitas et peccatum mortale. 
Probatur quod ista sequerentur: supposito quod Deus faciat dyabolum cognoscere omnia 
que ipse nunc cognoscit per substanciam suam, supplendo per suam substanciam vicem 
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Ina brief answer, FitzRalph states that willing with respect to a certain thing 


is not the cognition of the same even if both occur at the same time when the 


object is present to both. Indeed, the will acts like any other agent and thus 


the action of the will after not willing is something new, which arises by and 


from itself and certainly not as a result of something done in the past before it 


willed. This allows him to respond to the arguments made at the beginning of 


the article.7? In doing so, FitzRalph touches on the question of knowledge of 
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omnium cognicionem quas habet dyabolus, nullam aliam mutacionem faciendo in dyab- 
olo. Hoc facto, adhuc dyabolus est summe miser. Set miseria eius est aliqua uolucio uel 
nolucio in uoluntate eius. Set omnis uolucio siue nolucio, cum idem sit iudicium de eis, 
est cognicio; et dyabolus per positum non habet aliquam cognicionem quam Deus: ergo 
miseria dyaboli summa est Deus, et Deus est summa beatitudo. Ergo summa beatitudo 
est summa miseria, et per consequens summa iusticia est summa iniquitas per eandem 
racionem; quia summa iniquitas est peruersa uoluntas dyaboli, et omnis talis uoluntas 
est Deus, ut probatum est. Ergo, et cetera; et ita sequitur quod Deus sit iniquitas dyaboli 
et eius peccatum mortale. «2.» 2? sic: Si sic, tunc aliquis posset esse amicus alterius 
postquam non fuit absque aliqua mutacione sue uoluntatis, quod negat Augustinus, 5 De 
Trinitate, c. 37, et Magister, primo libro /fol. 33va/, dist. 30, c. 3; probatur consequencia, 
quia posito quod aliquis cognoscat perfecte aliquem quem non amat, et quod incipiat 
ipsum amare, nulla alia mutacione facta in illo, tunc ista cogitacio que prefuit fit amor 
siue uolucio; et ista cogitacio manet eadem precise non mutata aliquo genere mutacio- 
nis, nec aliquid aliud in illo mutatur per posicionem. Ergo nichil mutatur in ipso, et per 
consequens ipse non mutatur. Set hic respondent ipsi qui dicunt hanc partem, et dicunt 
quod ipsa uoluntas mutatur, ex hoc quod illud quod prius fuit cognicio tantum respectu 
alicuius, nunc fit uolucio respectu illius, et ideo propter hoc, uoluntas aliter se habet. Set 
istud uidetur uerbum sine racione, quia secundum hunc modum debent concedere quod 
Deus mutatur, quod tamen est impossibile; primo posito quod in uoluntate alicuius pec- 
catoris sit aliquis actus qui non placet Deo, et quod Deus det sibi caritatem accipiendo 
illum actum. Tunc manifestum est quod Deus prius respectu istius actus sit cognicio et 
non uolucio siue approbacio uel placencia; et nunc est uolucio respectu istius et appro- 
bacio. Ergo Deus mutatur" 

P. fol. 34va: "Ad Articulum, propter illa argumenta teneo hanc partem: scilicet, quod volu- 
cio respectu alicuius rei non est cognicio eiusdem; quamvis fortassis volucio alicuius rei 
sit cognicio sui ipsius, propter hoc quod ipsa est presens intellectui: et dico hoc semper 
propter hanc causam, quia voluntas in volendo necessario agit suam accionem, sicut 
quodlibet aliud agens, et ideo accio voluntatis volentis postquam non voluit est aliquid 
de novo factum in seipsa et a seipsa, non aliquid prius factum antequam ipsa uelit. «1.» 
Ad primum argumentum, quod aliter esset possibile aliquam uolucionem preteritam non 
fuisse, dico quod non sequitur, et ulterius ad argumentum, posito isto casu, cum argui- 
tur: B non erit, ergo Sortes non uidit in uerbo B esse futurum. Ergo Sortes non cognoscit 
B; dico quod prima consequencia est bona, et secunda non ualet; unde si Deus reuelaret 
Sorti B esse futurum, dico quod tunc hoc facto Sortes necessario nouit B, set non nec- 
essario nouit B esse futurum; set ita contingenter sicut B est futurum, ita contingenter 
nouit Sortes B esse futurum. Immo Deus ita contingenter nouit B esse futurum. Set etsi 
B non foret futurum, adhuc Sortes cognosceret B, quia essencia diuina representaret, sci- 
licet B et sequitur quod A uolucio Sortis non fit, sicut Deus adhuc cognosceret B et non 
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the future and the revelation of future contingents, the latter being something 
which he considers later on in the Lectura and in his Quaestio Biblica. 


3.5 Article 5 "Whether the Parts of the Image Are Equal" 
FitzRalph here talks about a way in which the parts of the image can be con- 
sidered to be equal and this by reason of their acts where no one of them is 


cognosceret B esse futurum; et ideo non sequitur quin Sortes amat B et quod A uolucio 
Sortis sit. De hoc plenius dicetur et melius in articulo DE PRESCIENCIA FUTURORUM et 
inarticulo DE REVELACIONE FUTURORUM CONTINGENCIUM. «2.» Ad 2" argumentum, 
dico quod non sequitur quod aliquis potest ita fruenter amare rem futuram non sper- 
atam, sicut alius equalis sibi in omnibus potest amare rem speratam; et cum arguitur, 
posito toto casu, C non erit: ergo Sortes non uidit prius in uerbo c fore; concedo hanc 
consequenciam, et cum arguitur ulterius: ergo Sortes non sperauit se habiturum C, dico 
quod hec consequencia non ualet; quia antecedens est contingens ad utramlibet, et con- 
sequens est declarate falsum cuius racio est hec: quia, sicut dictum est in proximo arti- 
culo cogitacio actualis non est ipsa species, et ideo Sortes non uidit C esse futurum in 
uerbo; tunc uerbum fuit quasi species in memoria respectu C, et Sortes necessario habuit 
cogitacionem actualem respectu C, et ista cogitacio actualis fuit speratio /fol. 34vb/ uel 
spes Sortis respectu C, et ista species necessario fuit. Unde non sequitur: Sortes non 
cognoscit in uerbo C esse futurum; ergo Sortes non sperauit C, quia per se possibile est 
quod spes respectu C esset ex cognicione simplici ipsius C in uerbo, qua cognosceretur 
c et non cognosceretur esse futurum. Unde non sequitur: Sortes non cognoscit C esse 
futurum; ergo Sortes non sperauit C. Set contra aliter sequitur quod, posito casu priori, 
Deus decepit Sortem, quia Deus fecit Sortem estimare et sperare C, et in hoc potest fuisse 
deceptus. Ergo nunc est possibile quod Deus decepit Sortem. Dico quod non sequitur, set 
solum sequitur quod Sortes decepit se, ex hoc, scilicet quod ex simplici cognicione c in 
uerbo, sperauit C, et concedo quod hec cognicio est nunc contingens: Sortes in sperando 
C, decepit se ipsum. De hoc alias melius dicetur. «3.» Ad 3? dico quod non sequitur: cog- 
nicio et uolucio sunt acciones diuerse; ergo habent delectaciones diuersas, et ad auctor- 
itatem Philosophi et Commentatoris, dico quod loquitur de accionibus quarum una non 
est coniuncta alteri naturaliter, quando habent suas delectationes, cuius non sunt cogita- 
cio et uolucio; quia quando cogitacio habet suam delectacionem, sequitur uolucio que 
quasi quiescit in eadem delectacione. (...) Ad 5" argumentum, cum arguitur quod si cog- 
nicio non sit uolucio, posset Deus adnichilare cognicionem, stante uolucione; et sequitur 
quod aliquis amaret incognitum. Hoc posito, dico quod non sequitur quia proposicio ista 
includit incompossibilia, scilicet Deus adnichilat cognicionem, manente uolucione que 
processit ab ista cognicione, quia includit uolucionem esse suam cognicionem. Set bene 
concedo ex quo uolucio et cognicio sunt res diuerse, /fol. 34vb/ quod Deus potest cogni- 
cionem adnichilare, isto manente quod nunc est uolucio. Set dico quod adnichilata tunc 
illud quod nunc est uolucio: non erit uolucio, set erit in uoluntate a Deo tamquam a con- 
seruante, non a uoluntate, quia uoluntas non potest conseruare istam rem absque cogni- 
cione, ex quo ipsa pendet naturaliter acognicione, plusquam medium potest conseruare 
lucem solis absque sole conseruante, et manifestum est cuilibet quod illud quod nunc est 
uolucio et accio uoluntatis, non erit accio uoluntatis nisi quando pendebit a uoluntate, et 
ideo non sequitur quod aliquis potest uelle incognitum." 
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impeded in its activity by the other. However, as he points out, memory, under- 
standing, and will in vía are sometimes unequal because we see that perhaps 
someone's memory is greater than their understanding, and the other way 
around in someone else. Again, perhaps in two other people, their memory 
and understanding might be surpassed by the greatness of love. However, in 
the state of blessedness in heaven the parts of the image will be equal to each 
other since all defects due to sin will be removed. 

FitzRalph's treatment of this topic seems rather cursory in comparison to 
what we find in other authors such as Wodeham where the topic is more devel- 
oped. Clearly, in that academic year 1328—29 at least, it was not the focus of the 
debates in the schools at Oxford. 


3.6 Article 6, Reply to the Principal Question "Whether the Human Mind 
Is an Image of the Trinity" 

FitzRalph begins by stating that he is adopting the definition of image given 
by Augustine in 83 Questions, q. 74, namely that an image is a likeness which is 
expressed by another, in one of two ways: either in the same nature as in the 
divine persons, or in a different nature as in the case of the mental word with 
regard to that which it represents, and in the case of the mind with regard to 
the uncreated Trinity. FitzRalph states that the human mind is an image of the 
uncreated Trinity because it is a certain likeness of it which has been expressed 
by it. However, it is an imperfect image because it is not a complete likeness, 
nor is it equal to the Trinity in everything, i.e., not in the way that the Son is the 
image of the Father in the uncreated Trinity. 

FitzRalph concedes that there are three acts in the mind which are really dis- 
tinct, namely, that act of memory which is the first act, and then actual knowl- 
edge, and willing. The second argument was that if the species in memory and 
actual knowledge were different things, then the other would be superfluous 
because they represent the same thing distinctly, and whatever the mind can 
do by means of one part it can do through the other. FitzRalph replies that nei- 
ther the species in memory is superfluous, nor actual knowledge, as has been 
pointed out in the second article of this question, because the mind cannot 
understand anything in a second act without both. 

In the fourth argument it is asked whether the mind is more an image of 
the Trinity than a man and use is made of an argument drawn from Aristotle 
(Ethics 1, viii) that happiness together with a minimum of goods is better than 
happiness alone; therefore, a human mind together with some good or other 
is better than a mind alone; therefore a composite of mind and body, namely a 
man, is better than a mind alone. FitzRalph answers that he regards the mind 
as being a truer image than a man and uses a quotation from Anselm: that 
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which among beings is most noble is most like God; and again a man is a more 
noble being than a mind, as is proved by the Philosopher Ethics, 1. FitzRalph 
answers this by saying that ‘most noble’ can be understood in two ways, inten- 
sively and extensively. Anselm is speaking intensively and Aristotle extensively 
where he says that happiness with a minimum of goods is better or more to 
be chosen than happiness alone. However, in the first way, the mind is a more 
noble being than a man and so it is more truly an image and likeness of God 
than a man. 

With regard to the sixth principal argument, FitzRalph accepts that the 
mind is an image of the Trinity because it remembers, understands, and loves. 
Moreover, the mind is an image of the Trinity because it is a capacity for the 
Trinity (capax Trinitatis), and because it can remember itself, understand 
and love itself. This is what Augustine means in De Trinitate, 14, 23, FitzRalph 
asserts. 

In his response to the seventh argument, FitzRalph interprets Augustine in 
a way that is very close to that of Peter Lombard. He asks whether what is 
meant by 'image' is to be found in the essence of the mind or in its acts. He 
states that it is more to be found in the essence because the essence itself is 
the image and the acts are not the image. Yet it might be argued that the mind 
is an image when considered together with these acts since it can grasp God 
through its acts and so then it is more of an image when it has this act than 
when it does not. This, however, says FitzRalph, does not follow because the 
mind is an image to the greatest extent because of its substance. Therefore, it 
is not more of an image at one time than at another. 

With regard to the final argument (ad 8), FitzRalph acknowledges that when 
the mind has these three acts, namely remembering, thinking, and willing, that 
it is a truer (verius) image of the Trinity than when it does not have any act at 
all. He concludes the question as follows: 


However, when it is argued that then the mind is less like the Trinity than 
when it does not have anything besides itself because in the uncreated 
Trinity nothing is thus really distinct in the way that one act of the mind 
is different from another, I state, as I did in the reply to the first argument 
that when it has these three acts it is more similar to the Trinity inasmuch 
as itis a Trinity but it is less similar to the Trinity by reason of these acts, 
inasmuch as the Trinity is a being which is simple to the highest degree; 
and this proves the argument and nothing more, and this is true."! 


71  P.fols.36va-vb: "Ad ultimum: concedo quod quando habet illos tres actus, tunc est uerius 
ymago trinitatis quam quando non habet aliquem actum; et cum arguitur quod tunc 
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Wodeham refers to FitzRalph's text four times in his own treatment of the 
same topic in Book 1, Distinction 3, in the single question "Whether the human 
mind is an image of the uncreated Trinity just as in all things which have been 
made on account of man there is a trace of the same Trinity"? Wodeham’s first 
article deals with the distinction between image (imago) and trace (vestigium) 
which was the normal way of beginning. Rather strangely, however, FitzRalph 
does not refer to or discuss the nature or significance of vestigium at all. Again, 
in the first dubium of the second article there is no reference to FitzRalph. The 
first sections of this question appear to differ in quality from the following sec- 
tions. In contrast, when we come to the second dubium of the second article 
the number of arguments put forward increases dramatically. The topic under 
discussion, "Whether the second part of the uncreated image, namely, actual 
understanding is produced from the first part of the image, namely from mem- 
ory”, seems to engage Wodehanvs attention more actively. The list of arguments 
given is quite long and he even tells us that he has omitted others because 
"they have no colour or hardly any". The significant point of the discussion is, 
of course, when Wodeham begins to present his own opinion and states: 


[Against the position I have just laid out], I hold the opposite conclusion 
which [opposite conclusion] I have [already] set forth and proved [ear- 
lier] in distinction one, even if this is the conclusion reached by many 
contemporary thinkers. And FitzRalph argues against this by means 
of quotations from Blessed Augustine who in the ninth book of the De 
Trinitate, c. 22 states that: "that which is formed in the act of thinking 
is something other than that which is preserved in memory, and arises 
from it just like a child from a parent" and in many passages, in which 
FitzRalph asserts, he says the same.7? 


mens est minus similis trinitati quando non habet aliquid preter se: quia in trinitate 
increata nichil est sic diuersum in re, sicut est unus actus mentis ab alio: dico sicut dixi 
in responsione ad primum argumentum, quod habitis istis actibus est similior trinitati 
quatenus trinitas est, set minus est similis racione illorum actuum ipsi trinitati, quatenus 
est ens summe simplex; et hoc probat argumentum et non plus, et hoc est uerum." 

72 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio, 1, dist 3, q. un., a. 3, ed. Jeffrey C. Witt and Nicolas Vaughan 
(http://scta.lombardpress.org/text/questions/wodehamordinatio) (accessed 11 May 2021). 

73 Ibid.: "Istis non obstantibus, teneo conclusionem contrariam, quam alias declaravi 
et probavi prima distinctione, licet haec conclusio sit multorum modernorum. Et 
arguit Fitzralph contra eam per auctoritates beati Augustini , qui X1 De Trinitate c. 22 dicit 
quod 'illud quod formatur in acie cogitantis est aliud ab eo quod in memoria conservatur, 
et fit ab eo sicut proles a parente’ et in multis passibus quos asseret dicit similia." I am very 
grateful to the anonymous reviewer for emphasising the importance of the comma here 
after ‘contrariam’ and how it affects the sense of the sentence. 
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Wodeham also says that it was FitzRalph's arguments which convinced him, in 
particular, of the following: 


(...) if a quality which is actual knowledge could cease to be knowledge 
and yet would inhere in the soul as before, then by the same token it could 
begin again to be actual knowledge, and then the intellect could newly 
understand without there being newly a cause of this understanding 
in any intellect, because nothing newly acts nor is newly received. And 
without doubt, FitzRalph affirms, this does not seem to be understand- 
ing. He puts forward many arguments which I omit, for me the various 
arguments which deal with the transition from contradictory to contra- 
dictory are enough and that which is convincingly put forward regarding 
the power of the soul itself as well as concerning accident, reception and 
others of the same kind.”4 


These references are quite general and refer to the second article of FitzRalph's 
question which presumably was well known to Wodeham’s audience. 

FitzRalph is also mentioned in the responses to the third dubium where 
quite a long reference (not yet identified) is given to what FitzRalph states 
about the withdrawal of the clear vision of God from the angel who has sinned. 
In any case, here Wodeham rejects FitzRalph's argument since, as he points 
out, it seems impossible that cognition (notitia) could first be clear and then 
obscure. Wodeham then goes on to give his own opinion. 

Other references to FitzRalph are made in the replies to arguments. In the 
reply to the second there is a reference to a distinction made by FitzRalph 
between the *word' (verbum) as commonly understood or in a strict sense; 
commonly is taken to indicate any actual knowledge in general, properly 
speaking to indicate actual knowledge with respect to what is represented. 
Thus, Wodeham concludes, aided by FitzRalph's distinction, that in the first 
way of speaking about the word not every word proceeds from actual love but 
does in the second way of speaking, namely as commonly taken. In the reply 


74 Ibid.: “Item per rationem, si qualitas, quae est actualis cogitatio , potest cessare esse cogi- 
tatio, inhaerendo tamen animae sicut prius, igitur pari ratione poterit iterato reincipere 
esse actualis cogitatio , et tunc intellectus noviter intelligeret sine hoc quod noviter esset 
causa illius intellectionis in aliquo intellectu, quia nihil noviter ageret aut noviter reci- 
peret. Et sine dubio, inquit, hoc non videtur intelligere. Plura autem arguit, quae omitto, 
sufficiunt mihi rationes aliquas tactae de transitu a contradictorio ad contradictorium et 
quod rationabilius poneretur hoc de ipsa potentia animae quam de accidente recepto et 
similia quaedam." 
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to the fourth argument, FitzRalph is quoted as stating that there cannot be 
a sensitive appetite without some knowledge, nor hunger or thirst. 

The fifth dubium concerns whether the parts of the image are equal, some- 
thing which FitzRalph deals with in his fifth and final article. Here, however, in 
his response, Wodeham quotes FitzRalph word for word in a very long extended 
quotation over more than two pages. The second response is also an example 
taken from FitzRalph's text. In his replies to the arguments, Wodeham makes 
use of FitzRalph in replies no. 2, 4, and 5. FitzRalph's text is essential in under- 
standing Wodeham’s argumentation. 

Finally, at the end of the text, Wodeham makes a reference to a certain doctor 
which the note in the margin correctly identifies as FitzRalph. The text quotes 
a response of FitzRalph to the fourth principal argument which was “Whether 
the mind is a truer image of God than the man" and to which FitzRalph answers 
that it is the mind. Wodeham repeats a distinction which FitzRalph introduces 
in order to reconcile the statements of Anselm and Aristotle, namely that when 
considered extensively a man is something more noble but when considered 
intensively, the mind is more noble and so more like God. It has to be said that 
FitzRalph's original treatment is quite brief and that Wodeham's somewhat 
more extended treatment is helpful in understanding FitzRalph's argument. 


There are three final questions which are associated with Q 6 but also seem 

to be something like free-floating articles in most manuscripts apart from an 

attempt in Ms Oriel College 15 to integrate them into questions (see below). 

They are as follows: 

Q. 7 Whether the mind itself and certain habitus present to it are principles in 
the memory with respect to it. 

Q. 8 Whether from the presence of a species in memory actual cognition fol- 
lows necessarily by means of it. 

Q. 9 Whether the Agent Intellect is a part of the image. 

If, however, we look at the layout of the questions in Oriel 15 (following the 

numbering given in the manuscript), we see something more developed as well 

as the presence of an additional question, Utrum species in memoria intellec- 

tiua impressa sit causa noticie actualis, which does not seem to be by FitzRalph. 


Q. 9 Vtrum mens ipsa et ceteri habitus sibi presentes sint principia in memo- 
ria racione sui [fol. 29vb]. 

Q. 10 Vtrum ex presencia specie «in» memoria sequatur necessario cogita- 
cio actualis per illam |fol. 32vb]. 

Art. 1 Opinio doctoris solempnis [fol. 33vb ]. 

Art. 2 Quomodo se educit de actu primo in actum secundum [fol. 36ra]. 
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Art. 3 Vtrum in voluntate sit aliquis habitus inclinatiuus vel allectiuus in 
actum suum?? [fol. 37rb—39rb ]. 

Q. u Utrum species in memoria intellectiua impressa sit causa noticie actu- 
alis [fol. 39va]. 

Art. 1 An opporteat ponere speciem impressam in memoria intellectiva 
creata naturaliter preuiam noticie actualis intellectus [fol. 39va]. 

Art. 2 A quo effectiue causetur in mente et principaliter in intellectu cre- 
ato noticia actualis [fol. govb]. 

Art. 3 Ad raciones principales" [fol. 43ra]. 

Q. 12 Utrum homo secundum mentem factus sit ad ymaginem creatoris 
[fol. 43vb]. 

Art. 1 Primo videndum est quid sit ymago et in quo proprie sit ymago dei 
et tunc videndum est de equalitate parcium ymaginis illius [fol. 43vb]. 

Art. 2 De distinccione vel vnitate potenciarum anime in quibus ponitur 
ymago [fol. 44ra] 

Art. 3 Vtrum intellectus agens sit aliqua pars ymaginis [fol. 44vb]. 

Art. 4 Respondetur ad questiones principales [fol. 46vb ].7? 


Let us again look at these questions one by one. 


3.7 Q. 7. Whether the Mind Itself and Certain Habitus Present to It Are 
Principles in the Memory with Respect to It 

The opening arguments make clear that this topic concerns the mind's knowl- 
edge of itself in terms of an understanding of the Augustinian memoria. This 
is also connected with Augustine's views on species and our knowledge of sen- 
sible reality as FitzRalph endeavours to match this up to the more naturalistic 
view of Aristotle as mediated through Averroes. At play as well is the role of 
divine illumination in the thought of Henry of Ghent. 

The initial arguments put forward quod sic focus on Augustine's views on 
self-knowledge in De Trinitate X and the question whether the mind requires 
species in order to understand itself. There are thirty-three arguments in all. 
The arguments open against by stating that if the mind knows through itself 
and not through species, then its own knowledge and what is known would be 
the same (there are seventeen arguments against in P). 


75 This article seems to correspond to P. 111, q. 1, fols. 183va-186vb. 
76 | Nothing in this question corresponds to anything in P and the style of the text would 
seem to suggest another author. 
77 A note at the end of the preceding article reads: “Hic deficit responsio ad principalem 
questionem." 
The first two articles of this questio do not correspond with anything in the Paris Ms. 
The third article, however, corresponds with P. 1, q. 8, fols. 50va—52rb. 
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The response to the article begins with the opinion of Henry of Ghent, with 
long quotations from his Quodlibet 4, q. 7 and Quodlibet 9, q. 15. The first is 
entitled "Whether the intellect understands itself and other things which by 
essence are in it through itself or by means of other species". According to 
FitzRalph, Henry holds that here that in this context, the intellect does not 
need any species other than itself but that Henry refers to the angels and to 
all souls in a state of glory (whether this be in the body or without the body). 
On the one hand, FitzRalph continues, with regard to our intellect in this life 
in the state of nature, it does not have any actual knowledge of itself except by 
means of species of its own effects. Indeed, in this life we understand ourselves 
like all other things namely by means of species which are different from us 
and not through our own essence as Aristotle states (429b 29 Intellectus cogno- 
scit se sicut alia a se). On the other hand, Henry, in Quodlibet 9, q. 15 explicitly 
holds that 


the mind always has actual knowledge of itself and before any act of 
the understanding which arises from an exterior motion, just as that 
act which is naturally impressed by the illumination of the eternal light 
like the impression from the ring. And this natural splendor of the soul 
is lesser in one and great in another inasmuch as it is more or is less 
abstracted from the phantasms. And Henry says that this mode of know- 
ing is natural to the soul inasmuch as it is a certain natural intelligence, 
through which man received a great splendor while he remained in the 
state of innocence, but afterwards the soul was joined with the corrupt- 
ible body which weighed down on the soul, and this splendor was darked 
in him and the more he was caught up with phantasms and through love 
inhered in those things known by both the imagination and the under- 
standing (...) through which indeed it was touched by that from which it 
turned. 78 


78 P. fol. 38va: “(...) mens habet actualem noticiam sui semper et ante omne actum intel- 
ligendi qui fit ab exteriori motiuo sicud enim istum actum inpressum naturaliter si ab 
illustracione lucis eterne sicud ymago ex anullo et iste splendor naturalis anime in aliquo 
est minor et in aliquo maior secundum quod plus uel minus est abstractus a fantasma- 
tibus. Et iste modus cognoscendi, ut dicit, est anime naturalis ut est intelligencia quedam 
naturalis, qua recipisset homo si stetisset in statu innocencie ualde, set postquam anima 
est coniuncta corpori corruptibili quod aggrauat animam, huiusmodi splendor in ipso tene- 
brescit et plus cum fantasmatibus inuoluitur et per amorem inheserit cognitis ymaginario in 
intellectu ex eisdem. A quo tamen tangitur quoddammodo cum ab illo auertitur". See Opera 
Omnia, X111, ed. Macken, 266. 
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Thus, according to FitzRalph, what Henry says refers to the knowledge which 
the intellect has as long as it is joined to the body, namely, through sensation, 
the cognition of which the philosophers speak. Thus, what he means to say 
is that the soul cannot have any actual knowledge in the body in the state of 
nature. Henry adds that this natural illumination is not in the eternal light as 
in an object but as in the means through which something is known (ratio 
cognoscendi). FitzRalph adds that Henry argues against himself, as Aristotle 
argued against Plato, that then we would have natural activities which would 
be unknown to us and which would seem to be more impossible than concern- 
ing habitus.’9 FitzRalph then embarks on a long explanation of how, according 
to Henry, certain acts of the will or the understanding can remain hidden and 
unobserved. 

FitzRalph now presents his own opinion, stating that he thinks that what 
Henry of Ghent says about the connection between the eternal light and the 
rational soul is convincing but that it does not seem to him, FitzRalph, that 
Augustine means to say that this connection is always actual, rather this con- 
nection is habitual. FitzRalph says that through speculating, by affects caused 
in the soul by its body, the illumination and connection with the light grows. 
Eventually, as FitzRalph explains in detail, through practice and by the removal 
of the intellect from sensible things, the light becomes brighter and brighter 
and what arises is the knowledge and splendour of the agent intellect so that 
with the greatest effort one can understand without the senses at all.8° 

FitzRalph continues discussing the role of the agent intellect (which will 
also be the focus of Q. 9). He continues with a consideration of the way in which 
God is present to the souls of the blessed and how, through this, they know all 
creatures with a specific and distinct knowledge.9?! He considers whether the 
Divine Word take the place of species in angels as well as in a joined soul with 


79 P. fol. 38vb: “Et arguit contra seipsum sicud arguit Aristotiles contra Platonem secundo 
Posteriorum in fine quod tunc haberemus actus naturales qui laterent nos et quod uidetur 
magis inpossibile quam de habitibus." 

80 P. fol. gra: “Primo igitur cum intellectu augente et paulatim intelligit anima per istum 
tanquam per representans quicquid intelligit per aliquid aliud in ipsa. Et hec cognicio est 
in enigmate sicud dicit Apostolus et per speculum et non percipitur in principio eius dis- 
tinccionem a cognicione speculatiua et tandem per exercicium et subtraccionem intel- 
lectus a rebus sensibilibus clarius, et clarius erit in ipso ista cognicio et splendor lucis 
agentis ita ut tunc per maximam exercicium possit homo intellegere absque adminiculo 
sensuum sicud dicit Lincolniensis Primo Posteriorum, c. 14: est pars anime, et cetera." 

81 P. fol. 39rb: “Sic credo quod quilibet beatus cognoscit omnes creaturas distincte cognici- 
one specifica et in actu secundo non tamen cognoscit omnem causam singulariter et in 
actu nisi per creaturam intelligatur creatura in actu, non creatura quecunque in potencia 
sicud partes eiusdem rei homogenie.” 
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regard to the unclear and hidden knowledge which the soul always has about 
itself and of God, and perhaps of many other things. There are three actual cog- 
nitions in the angel and in our soul:1) the knowledge which proceeds from this 
hidden information; 2) the knowledge which proceeds from the form proper to 
the thing known which is caused in the mind by sensation; 3) the knowledge in 
particular which arises from the coming together of many intentions. 

In his response to the article FitzRalph states that the mind and other things 
present to it, mental objects that really exist in the mind as it were, can be 
principles of its knowledge and in two ways: 1) the mind can sufficiently under- 
stand by means of these just like as if they are species; 11) that through them it 
can understand itself just like a species in the memory: 


As regards the first way, I say that neither the mind nor anything existing 
in the mind is a principle in the memory that is sufficiently intense to 
move the memory. However, in the second way, the article is true namely 
that because something which exists objectively in the mind is a princi- 
ple through which it can understand sufficiently as if it were a species, if 
itis a mind sufficiently illuminated by the light of the agent intellect, in 
fact by the light which is the agent intellect, namely, God.8 


FitzRalph refers to Augustine who calls these notions which are affections of 
the spirit which the memory retains. FitzRalph states that these are compos- 
ite cognitions which represent something in an individual way. They are not 
species, properly speaking, nor images of the thing known are a certain notion 
or knowledge which even the species were to pass away it would cause its spe- 
cies to be present, so that things can be recalled by means of its images and 
likenesses: 


Since, however, they do not leave behind a proper species caused by 
these, Augustine calls that through which the recalling of such happens, 
as above recordationes, notationes et vestigia. He says that faith leaves a 
trace so that the past events will be remembered and similarly says that 
the work of virtue leaves some trace. Therefore, we must reply to the 
arguments of both sides because the first sought to prove that something 


82 P. fol. 39vb: “Primo modo dico quod mens nec aliquid in menti subiectiue est principium 
in memoria respectu sui satis intensum ad mouendum. Set secundo modo articulus [P 
fol. 40ra] uerus est scilicet quod quicquid est subiectiue in mente est principium per quod 
sufficienter tanquam per speciem posset intelligere si esset sufficienter illustrata mens 
perlumen intellectus agentis, immo per lumen quod est intellectus agens scilicet Deus." 
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present to the mind is the principle of its remembering in the state of 
nature; and the arguments of the other side sought to prove that nothing 
of the mind is a principle with regard to those things of itself — both of 
which is false.83 


When Augustine says that the mind knows itself through itself, FitzRalph takes 
this (in the response to the first argument) to be as an efficient cause and not as 
a comprehensive or formal cause. In fact, to suggest that it would be a formal 
cause would be against what Augustine means because Augustine says that, 
just as the mind collects the knowledge of corruptible things through sensa- 
tion, so it gathers the knowledge of incorruptible things through itself, and 
therefore, it also knows itself through itself because it is incorporeal. 
FitzRalph's examination, presentation, and detailed consideration of the 
arguments is quite impressive and is certainly worthy of further study. 


3.8 Q. 8 Whether from the Presence of a Species in Memory Actual 
Cognition Follows Necessarily by Means of It 

The first argument quod non refers back to the response to arg. 27 in the pre- 

vious article (which shows the order of the questions was planned by the 

author).8^ In argument 5, there is a reference to article 3 above: "Utrum cogita- 

tio actualis distinguatur a specie in memoria" There are 1 arguments quod non 

and then 10 articles ad oppositum. 


83 .P.fol.40ra:"Set quia non relinquunt propriam speciem causatam ab istis ideo Augustinus 
uocat ista per que fit talium recordacio ubi supra recordaciones notaciones et 14 De 
Trinitate, capitulis 18 et 20 uocat ista uestigia. Dicit enim quod fides relinquit uestigium 
per quod preterita recordatur et similter dicit ipse opera uirtutum relinquunt qualecum- 
que uestigium. Oportet ergo respondere ad argumenta utriusque partis quia argumenta 
prime partis probantur quod mens quicquid sibi presens est principium recordandi se 
in statu nature; et argumenta alterius partis probant quod nunquam est mens principum 
respectu sui quorum utrumque falsum est." 

84 P. fol. 42rb: "Sicut in responsione ad 27 argumentum articuli precendentis si ex aliqua 
specie sequitur necessario cogitatio actualis, sit A species ita hominis, tunc sit B ista cogi- 
tatio que necessario sequitur. Et arguitur sic: B sequitur necessario ad presenciam A; ergo 
ad presenciam B sequitur necessario cogitacio sua, sit C. Ergo ex presencia C pari racione 
sequitur necessario cogitatio sui et quelibet cogitatio cogitantis est diuersa ab isto quod 
representatur. Ergo necessario ad presenciam B sequuntur cogitaciones infinite quod est 
inpossibile. Ergo illud ex quo sequitur probatur prima consequencia scilicet quod si ex A 
necessario sequitur B, quod ex B necessario sequitur C quia eque naturaliter B est species 
respectu C, sicut A respectu B et est ita intensa quia est proporcionalis speciei quando 
sequitur ad ipsam naturaliter quia ad quemcunque gradum sequitur gradus proporciona- 
liter, immo actus facilius participitur ab intellectu quam species ergo uehementius incli- 
natur et disponit intellectum ad cogitandum." 
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There is not really a reply to the article but instead a long quotation from 
Henry of Ghent's Quodlibet 7, q. 15, "Whether the intellect can be informed by 
a species or a habitus without an act of understanding" and notes that Henry 
replies in the affirmative and gives the example of someone who is angry, 
drunk, or sleeping. Thus, it seems, concludes FitzRalph, from what Henry says, 
that since a species is in a disposition in which the intellect can act with regard 
to an object by means of it, an action follows out of a natural necessity. 


3.9 Q. 9. Whether the Agent Intellect Is a Part of the Image 

As with the other questions just preceding, this is also quite a short article 
which presumably could have been incorporated into a question. FitzRalph 
opens, as he often does, with Henry of Ghent, who states that the agent intellect 
with respect to true information about things is God, just as the agent intellect, 
with regard to the information of the phantasms, is a created power and that it 
is the same power as the memory and understanding.55 FitzRalph lists twenty 
arguments in all, involving a very detailed examination of Averroes on the third 
book of the De anima. FitzRalph's conclusion is that the agent intellect is not 
part of the image because it is God: 


On account of the above arguments it seems to me that it should be stated 
that the agent intellect is not a part of the image of the rational mind 
because it is the first form, namely God, from the time when it is linked 
with the mind of man so as to prepare it to undergo the results of the 
intentions in the material powers of man. And inasmuch as it illuminates 


85 P. fols. 5ora-rb: “De hoc 8 QUODLIBET, q. 12 et 13 QUODLIBET, q. 8 in fine; 9 QUODLIBET, 
q. 15 dicit quod intellectus agens respectu uere noticie rerum est Deus sicut intellectus 
agens respectu noticie fantasmarum est uirtus creata et tenet quod est eadem poten- 
cia cum memoria et intelligencia nec distinguitur ab istis in substancia set solum sicud 
uis alia nec hoc probat ibi set solum determinat. Allegat tamen a Commentatore, 3? DE 
ANIMA, contrarium secundum planum uerborum nec exponit illud. Allegat enim hec 
uerba, commento 5, uersus finem: Et debes scrire quod respectu intellectus agentis ad istum 
intellectum est respectu lucis ad dyafanum, et respectus formarum materialium ad ipsum 
est sicud respectus coloris ad dyafanum. Quemadmodum enim lux est perfeccio dyafani, 
sic intellectus agens est perfeccio materialis. Et quemadmodum dyafanum non mouetur 
a colore nec recipit ipsum nisi quando lucet, ita iste intellectus non recipit intellecta que sunt 
hic nisi secundum quod perficitur per illum intellectum et illuminatur per ipsum. Et que- 
madmodum, et cetera. Ex hiis plane uidetur quod intellectus agens est alia forma a possi- 
bili quia nichil illuminat se et eciam nichil perficitur per se ipsum tanquam per formam 
ymmo aliter non esset similis respectus eius ad intellectum materialem sicud lucis ad 
dyafanum.” See Opera Omnia, X111, ed. Macken, 265. 
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the mind of man so that it can look within and into the divine nature to 
whose natural origin any truly knowable thing is linked to reason. 96 


4 Conclusion 


This brings us to the end of this overview of some of the arguments put forward 
by Richard FitzRalph in his Lectura on the human mind as an image of the 
Trinity. The topic was a traditional one, but FitzRalph's treatment shows how 
such a tradition was capable of renewal in the light of contemporary develop- 
ments such as the debate regarding the distinction between the mind and its 
powers and that between the powers itself, as well as the species in memoria. 
Indeed, FitzRalph was engaged in a complex and comprehensive rethinking of 
Augustinian and Aristotelian sources in order to develop a new perspective on 
a contemporary understanding of the mind. 

We have seen that FitzRalph holds that memory, understanding, and willing 
are expressions of the essence of the soul, and whereas each expresses some- 
thing of the soul they cannot be said of each other and as such are distinct. 
Memory, understanding, and willing are to be found in the soul's complete 
nature but the soul is not to be found completely in any one of them. Given 
this stance, it is not surprising that elsewhere in the Lectura FitzRalph does 
not accept either Aquinas's position or that of Scotus regarding the primacy 
of any of the mind's faculties over another. Nor does he accept the position of 
those who denied any distinctions between will and intellect, treating them 
as aspects of the same faculty. FitzRalph wanted to retain some distinction 
between them in their activities and powers without asserting they could be 
separated from each other. 


86 P fol. 52ra [Opinio propria]: "Propter argumenta predicta, uidetur michi [fol. 52rb] esse 
dicendum quod intellectus agens non est pars ymaginis mentis racionalis quia est forma 
prima scilicet Deus tempore quatenus sicud coniungitur menti hominis ut preparat 
ipsam ad recipiendum passionem ab intencionibus in uirtutibus materialibus hominis. 
Et in quatenus illuminat mentem hominis ut possit respicere intra se in natura diuina 
cui naturali origine coniungitur racionem cuicunque rei uere scibilis et sic duo facit in 
intellectu materiali scilicet dupliciter eum preparat idem et ponitur propter intenciones 
materialium uirtutum que sunt materiales et ideo non sunt nate agere aliquod abstrac- 
tum neque in aliquod abstractum uirtute propria nec eciam per disposicionem uel per 
preparacionem factam in eis ab alia uirtute finita cum nulla forma abstracta possit inme- 
diate transmutare materiam uel rem materialem sicut dicitur 2? Metaphisice, commento 
47, et 7 Metaphisice, commento 28 et 31 et multo minus econtrario." 
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Our examination of FitzRalph's teaching on the mind as a trinity of mem- 
ory, will, and understanding is inevitably tentative at times. This is because 
the general context in which FitzRalph wrote and debated is still a matter of 
exploration and research. Then there is our still somewhat restricted knowl- 
edge regarding the context of the debates. Reading FitzRalph, we are pre- 
sented at times with what appear to be scattered comments and long lists of 
arguments which we struggle at times to grasp. This is because, in addition to 
looking at FitzRalph's arguments, we also need to look at those of his con- 
temporaries who responded. In the near future, as more discoveries and texts 
become available and clarified, our perspectives will constantly shift before 
reaching a more complete interpretation. What does not now seem to be in 
doubt is that FitzRalph must be accorded a central position in the Oxford 
debates and not that of a thinker at the fringes. 
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CHAPTER 3 
FitzRalph on the Activity of the Will 


Monika Michatowska 


A glance at the titles of articles and questions in Richard FitzRalph's Lectura 
on the Sentences (composed between 1328 and 1329)! reveals his interest in 
various ethical problems that were the subject of heated discussions in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. This first impression is not misleading. 
A detailed examination of the titles and content of the questions also indicates 
that FitzRalph actively engaged in the voluntarist debate that involved most 
of English and continental theological masters, who commented on Peter 
Lombard's Sentences. FitzRalph addressed an array of will-related issues in 
several articles, with some of them entirely devoted to this theme and focusing 
on the relationship between the will and the intellect and the primacy of one 
over the other; the ontic status of memory and understanding (intelligentia) 
and their interplay; the activity/passivity of the will; and the freedom of the 
human, angelic, and divine wills. Based on Michael Dunne’s list, the selected 
relevant titles are: 
Book I 
q. 1, art. 3, Whether the will enjoys the ultimate end by means of freely choos- 
ing between contradictory options. (Utrum voluntas libere libertate contra- 
dictionis fruatur ultimo fine) 
q. 2, art. 1, Whether the will is a power superior to the intellect. (Utrum voluntas 
sit potentia nobilior quam intellectus) 
q. 2, art. 2, Whether the affections of the intellect and of the will are distinct 
«from one another». (Utrum passiones intellectus et voluntatis distinguantur) 
q. 3; Whether a single act of the intellect or of the will is distinct with regard to 
different «things». (Utrum unicus actus intellectus vel voluntatis sit respectu 
diversorum distinctus) 
q. 6, art. 1, Whether memory, understanding, and the will are really distinct 
from one another. (Utrum memoria, intelligentia et voluntas distinguantur 
ab invicem realiter) 


1 Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. https: 
//plato.stanford.edu/entries/fitzralph/; Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on 
the Sentences, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. 
Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010), 405. 
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q. 6, art. 4, Whether cognition and the will are really the same. (Utrum cognitio 
et volitio sint idem realiter) 

q. 10, art. 1, Whether the willis active or passive with regard to its action. (Utrum 
voluntas sit activa respectu suae actionis vel passiva) 

q. 10, art. 2, Whether the act of the will happens instantaneously or over time. 
(Utrum actus voluntatis fiat subito vel in tempore) 

q. 18, art. 4, Whether God's will is the first cause of things. (Utrum voluntas dei 
sit prima causa rerum) 

Book 11, q. 2, Whether the angels sinned through the freedom of choice. (Utrum 
angeli peccaverunt per libertatem arbitrii) 

Book 11, q. 1, Whether there is a habit that attracts or inclines towards action. 
(Utrum in voluntate sit aliquis habitus allectivus vel inclinativus ad actionem)? 
Although, as this long list suggests, the concept of the will had an import- 

ant place in FitzRalph's thought, his voluntarist preoccupations have failed 

to attract interest from the contemporary scholars of his philosophy and 
theology. One reason for this neglect may have been Konstanty Michalski's? 
critical opinion of the originality and consistency of FitzRalph's views, an 
assessment that was later repeated by John Robson? and Gordon Leffj as 
Katherine H. Tachau rightly observes. Consequently, FitzRalph was labelled 
as "characteristically traditional and moderate"? and *unable to penetrate the 
heart of contemporary issues.’ However, recent findings have promoted his 
recognition as “a thinker who is independent, inventive, and confident to enter 
vigorously into debate with others,” proving that this label was both decep- 
tive and biased. While new studies on FitzRalph's ethical and theological views 


2 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph’s Lectura on the Sentences,’ 408—413 [trans. Monika Michałowska]. 
I wish to thank Monika Mansfeld and Michael Dunne for their help in translating the titles of 
the articles. 

3 Konstanty Michalski, "Le probléme de la volonté à Oxford et à Paris au xi1v* siècle,” Studia 
Philosophica: Commentarii Societatis Philosophicae Polonorum 2 (1937), 233-365. 

4 JohnA.Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools: The Relation of the Summa de Ente’ to Scholastic 
Debates at Oxford in the Later Fourteenth Century (Cambridge: 1966). 

5 Gordon Leff, Richard FitzRalph: Commentator of the Sentence: A Study in Theological 
Orthodoxy (Manchester: 1963). 

6 Katherine H. Tachau, “Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as Witnesses to FitzRalph's 
Thought,” in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Thought and Times, eds. Michael Dunne and Simon 
Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 80-83. 

7 Leff Richard FitzRalph, 96. 

Ibid., 12. 

9 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences,’ 436. 
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have shown that he was in fact a skillful philosopher and theologian,'? his con- 
cept of the will remains understudied.” 

In this chapter I will take a closer look at FitzRalph's concept of the will, 
focusing on his ideas of the will's activity as formulated in question 10, article 1. 
Firstly, I will analyse the structure of the article and identify FitzRalph's most 
preferred sources which he either refers to or directly quotes. Subsequently, 
Iwill examine the most important arguments he employs in order to assert the 
active character of the will as well as the methodological approach he adopts 
in his argument in order to illumine his overall framework, which is perhaps 
best described as physics-oriented theology. I will also scrutinize the distinc- 
tion between internal and external acts of the will which he introduces in sup- 
port of his claim. Finally, I will indicate some Scotistic sources of his thought 
in order to argue that FitzRalph takes a strong voluntarist stance in the debate 
on the activity and passivity of the will. 


1 The Structure and Sources of the Article on the Activity 
and Passivity of the Will 


Like most of his other articles, FitzRalph's question 10, article 1, which con- 
cerns the activity and passivity of the will, is composed in line with the mid- 
fourteenth century English practice.!? The question itself comprises three fully 


10 Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph on the Human Mind as a Trinity of Memory, 
Understanding and Will" in Universalità della Ragione: Pluralità delle Filosofie nel 
Medioevo. Universalité de la Raison: Pluralité des Philosophies au Moyen Áge. Universality 
of Reason: Plurality of Philosophies in the Middle Ages, vol. 2, eds. Alessandro Musco, 
Carla Compagno, Salvatore D'Agostino, and Giuliana Musotto (Palermo: 2012), 443- 
450; William O. Duba, "Conversion, Vision and Faith in the Life and Works of Richard 
FitzRalph,” in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Thought and Times, 103-127; Severin V. Kitanov, 
"Is it Better for the King of England to be a King of England than a Duke of Aquitaine? 
Richard FitzRalph and Adam Wodeham on Whether Beatific Enjoyment is an Act of the 
Intellect or an Act of the Will,” in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Thought and Times, 56—78. 

11  Forananalysis of yet another aspect of the will debate FitzRalph examines, see chapter 2 
by Michael Dunne, “Mind as a Trinity of Intellect, Memory and Will,” in this volume, 
62-100. 

12 In this chapter, I use my own transcription of the article based on Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, lat. 15853, which preserves the longer version of FitzRalph's text 
and is considered one of the most reliable witnesses of the manuscript tradition. I have 
also consulted Oxford, Oriel College 15. Cf. Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the 
Sentences,’ 4314-419. 

13 For a more detailed discussion of the form of the question at that time, see Paul JJ. M. 
Bakker and Chris Schabel, “Sentences Commentaries of the Later Fourteenth Century,” 
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developed articles, which discuss the main issues formulated at the beginning 
of the question and are followed by Ad quaestionem, which is a reply to the 
problem posed in the title of the question. Article 1 is made up of 24 argu- 
ments in favor of the passive character of the will, the Ad oppositum part with 
19 arguments in favor of the active character of the will, the author's opinion, 
and his responses to the arguments in favor of the passivity of the will. Two 
characteristic features of the article deserve some attention at this point: 
(1) all arguments in favor of the passivity of the will and, likewise, of the activ- 
ity of the will are supported by at least one argument from authority, usually 
reinforced by long quotes; (2) the author's opinion, though explicitly voiced, 
is framed in a rather cautious way and introduced by phrases such as *more 
probably" and “it seems to me" (probabilius, videtur mihi), as noted by Leff, 
Tachau, and Dunne. Arguably, this manner of phrasing represents FitzRalph's 
deliberate tactic for presenting his own ideas and arguments, rather than his 
conceptual wavering.!^ 

One of FitzRalph's most frequently cited authorities is Augustine, whom he 
tends to quote extensively, which implies “a close personal reading,” as Dunne 
points out.!> All in all, in question 10, article 1, FitzRalph quotes and references 
Augustine's various writings on 16 occasions. Importantly, treating Augustine 
as a source was a standard practice in Oxford commentaries in FitzRalph's 
milieu. Other Oxonians, such as Richard Kilvington (ca. 1302-1361)6 and Roger 
Roseth!” (serving as a comparative illustration here), tended to rely on pas- 
sages from Augustine either as arguments from authority supporting their rea- 
soning or as a starting point for developing their own concepts. Kilvington was 
one of the Oxford Calculators, a group of Oxonian thinkers in the 1330s whose 
contributions to logic and mathematical physics channeled new tendencies 
in late medieval ethics and theology and were soon adopted by other philos- 
ophers to develop novel argumentation modes and methodologies.? Roseth 


in Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 1, ed. Gillian R. Evans 
(Leiden: 2001), 421-264. 

14 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences,” 421. 

15 Ibid. 423. 

16 For more information on Kilvington's life and works, see Elżbieta Jung, “Works by 
Richard Kilvington, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 67 (2000), 
181-223; Richard Kilvington's Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum: A Critical Edition with an 
Introduction, ed. Monika Michalowska (Leiden: 2016), 3-18. 

17 Not much is known about Roseth's life and career. For more information, see Roger 
Roseth, Lectura super Sententias: Quaestiones 3, 4 & 5, ed. Olli Hallamaa (Helsinki: 2005). 

18 Recent research has shown that the arguments and methodology used by Kilvington in 
his Questions on the Ethics soon became popular with the Oxford Calculators, such as 
Robert Halifax, and their circle. For example, Edit A. Lukács has examined an array of 
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was unquestionably one of the philosophers who borrowed a page from 
Kilvington's book in solving ethical and theological dilemmas. Interestingly, 
Roseth's commentary on the Sentences — the only work attributed to him so 
far — boasts an atypical referencing style, because while most fourteenth- 
century commentators abundantly mention Lombard and other authorities, 
"Roseth refers to Peter Lombard only six times"? 

Quoting Augustine seems to have been a more traditional approach. 
Kilvington's question 4, entitled Whether Any in Itself Evil Act of Free Will is 
in Itself Something (Utrum quilibet actus voluntatis per se malus sit per se aliq- 
uid), in his Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum (composed between 1332 
and 1333)?? includes 97 references to and quotes from Augustine's works. By 
contrast, question 2, article 1 in Roseth's Lectura super Sententias?! (written 
between 1334 and 1337)?” contains a mere 17 quotes from and references to 
Augustine? Anselm is another of FitzRalph's preferred sources. FitzRalph 


examples which were used by Kilvington and then instantly discussed and appropriated 
by Halifax. See Edit A. Lukács, “Robert Halifax and the Middle Act of the Will" (forthcom- 
ing); Edit A. Lukács, "Robert Halifax, an Oxford Calculator of Shadows,’ Revista Española 
de Filosofía Medieval 19/1 (2022), 77-95. More comparative studies of Kilvington's and 
Halifax's ethical and theological concepts and arguments are likely to be forthcom- 
ing when critical editions of Halifax's and Kilvington's commentaries on the Sentences 
appear. Lukács and I are currently collaborating on a critical edition of questions 5 and 
6 (q. 5, Utrum aliquis actus voluntatis possit esse subito productus a voluntate; q. 6, Utrum 
voluntas respectu cuiuscumque actus sui et obiecti sit libera). 1 am also preparing a critical 
edition of questions 5, 6, 7, and 8 of Kilvington's commentary. 

19 Olli Hallamaa, “On the Limits of the Genre: Roger Roseth as a Reader of the Sentences,” 
in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp 
W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010), 376. 

20  Forthenew dating of Kilvington's Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum, see Elżbieta Jung 
and Monika Michalowska, Richard Kilvington Talks to Thomas Bradwardine about Future 
Contingents, Free Will, and Predestination: A Critical Edition of Question 4, Utrum quilibet 
actus voluntatis per se malus sit per se aliquid from Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum 
(Leiden: 2023), 5-6. 

21 The numbers are given on the basis of my own transcription of Roseth's question. 
Roger Roseth, Lectura super Sententias, q. 2, art. 1, Utrum voluntas sit causa sui actus, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1108, fols. 1r-24v, and on Jung and Michalowska, 
Richard Kilvington Talks to Thomas Bradwardine about Future Contingents, Free Will, and 
Predestination, 121-205. 

22 Olli Hallamaa estimates that this text was written between 1334-1335 at the earliest and 
1337 at the latest. See Roseth, Lectura super Sententias, 16-17. 

23 Although Adam Wodeham’s and Robert Holcot's theological commentaries may seem 
good candidates for such a comparative study, taking them into account may be mislead- 
ing, because recent research has revealed that each of them was considerably influenced 
by Richard Kilvington. Chantelle Saville has discovered that Holcot's Quodlibet 81, enti- 
tled Utrum voluntas possit agere contra iudicium suae rationis, and Quodlibet 82, entitled 
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quotes Anselm 19 times, which again does not come as a surprise, given that 
the total number of references to Anselm's works stands at 19 in Kilvington's 
question and at 5 in Roseth's article. 

Other often quoted sources that appear important to FitzRalph's argument 
in the debate on the will's activity and passivity include (usually coupled 
together) Aristotle's Physics and Averroes's commentary on the Physics, which 
are referred to or quoted 24 times.?^ Given the fascination of fourteenth-century 
Oxford masters with motion and physics in general, as well as their focus on 
mathematical physics, similar statistics could be expected to emerge from the 
analysis of other questions on the will written at that time. Counterintuitively, 
when examining Kilvington's and Roseth's questions, I only found a far smaller 
number of the corresponding quotations: 2 in Kilvington's question, and 3 in 
Roseth's article.?5 These findings not only identify FitzRalph's most preferred 
sources, but also shed some light on his ideas, and, which is probably most 
interesting, on his method of argumentation. 


2 On the Activity of the Will 


FitzRalph takes a clear stance in the debate on the will's activity, claiming that 
the will is fully active and free with regard to volitions (volutiones), which are 
acts of the will in the proper sense. As he puts it: 


Utrum voluntas possit libere educere intentionem in intellectu de actu primo in actum 
secundum, were plagiarized from question 4, entitled Utrum voluntas suos actus produ- 
cat libere, in Kilvington's Questions on the Ethics. As Severin V. Kitanov has demonstrated, 
extensive parts of Adam Wodeham’s Ordinatio were also copied from Kilvington's Ethics. 
Thus, because Kilvington's Ethics required different quotations — mostly from Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics — than a theological commentary did, that will also have been the case 
for the works that drew on Kilvington's text. For similarities between Kilvington's Ethics 
and Holcot's Quodlibets 81 & 82, see Freedom of Thought: Two Questions on the Intellect 
and the Will by Robert Holcot, ed. Chantelle Saville (unpublished MA thesis, University of 
Auckland: 2018). The findings on Wodeham’s theological commentary are presented in 
Severin V. Kitanov, ‘Adam Wodeham's Analysis and Defense of Free Will,” in Willing and 
Understanding: Late Medieval Debates on the Will, the Intellect, and Practical Knowledge, 
eds. Monika Michałowska and Riccardo Fedriga (Leiden: 2023, forthcoming), 232-273. 

24  FitzRalph’s other philosophical sources include Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and De 
anima, as well as Averroes's commentary on De anima. 

25 Notably, even though Aristotle's Physics and Averroes's commentary are among the works 
that Kilvington quotes most frequently in general (for example, they are referred to 24 
times in his Ethics), they are cited in the question on the will far less plentifully. The same 
pattern recurs in Kilvington's Sentences. Although Aristotle's Physics and Averroes's com- 
mentary are his most preferred sources there, the number of quotations drops again in 
the question on the will. 
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Therefore, I hold in this article that the will is active with regard to its 
every volition, because every volition is a proper act of the will, and thus, 
it seems to me that the will is its immediate agent. I say, nevertheless, that 
the will is an efficient free cause of some other volitions, in the sense that 
immediately before producing «a volition», the will had the potency to 
produce that volition without any other cause acting in conjunction with 
it and, likewise, that it had the potency not to produce it.?6 


Referring to future contingents, an issue that he debates extensively in other 
questions,?" FitzRalph maintains that if the will were passive with regard to its 
own acts, it would not be able to earn either reward or punishment (that is, to 
merit or to demerit), and that all the things that were to come about would be 
necessary. This, he insists, is an impossibility.?? What is more, should the will 
be passive, other impossible things would also have to be true, as he somewhat 
cryptically concludes. Although FitzRalph does not explain what these other 
impossibilities are, one of them is presumably an often addressed clash of dou- 
ble predestination on the one hand and the necessity of loving God and, thus, 
of salvation on the other, which he debates in one of the preceding articles 
on the will.29 Another impossibility is mentioned by FitzRalph in two argu- 
ments in favor of the activity of the will and concerns the free and voluntary 


26 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56ra: "Ideo teneo in isto articulo quod 
voluntas est (est] iter. P) activa respectu cuiuscumque volutionis suae, quia quaelibet 
volutio est actio propria voluntatis, et ita videtur mihi quod immediatum agens istam 
est voluntas. Dico tamen quod voluntas respectu aliarum volutionum est causa efficiens 
libera ita quod immediate ante productionem habuit voluntas potestatem producendi 
istam (per add. P) volutionem absque alia causa agente tunc sibi coniuncta, et etiam 
habuit potestatem non producendi istam.” [trans. MM] 

27  FitzRalph discusses the problem of future contingents in a number of questions in 
Book t: q. 14, Utrum deus sit praescius omnium futurorum; q. 15, Utrum deus possit rev- 
elare creaturae rationali futura contingentia; and q. 16, Utrum creatura rationalis possit 
scire in verbo aliquod futurum contingens. See Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the 
Sentences,’ 411, 433-435. 

28 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56ra: “Sed videtur mihi quod multo 
probabilius est dicere quod voluntas sit activa, quia si esset passiva tantum, sicut argutum 
est ad oppositum articuli, omnia ex necessitate evenirent et voluntas numquam merere- 
tur nec posset mereri vel demereri, et multa alia impossibilia sequerentur, dato quod vol- 
untas esset passiva tantum.” Ibid., fols. 55rb—va: "Praeterea, aliter meritum et demeritum 
tunc non essent in potestate voluntatis. Consequens est haereticum (...).” 

29  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 1, art. 3, Utrum voluntas libere libertate contradictionis fruatur 
ultimo fine, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 8rb: "Arguitur quod sic, quia aliter nullus fruens deo non 
(non] om. P) posset eius amorem amittere sed necessario ipsum amaret. Et per conse- 
quens quilibet fruens deo esset confirmatus." 
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nature of sinning. Should the will be passive, any sin would be involuntary, as 
he argues.?? Moreover, another of FitzRalph's arguments holds that if the will 
were passive, it would only be able to receive evil, but not to commit it. Since 
receiving evil is not evil per se, this would yield an absurd conclusion that the 
will would be incapable of sinning.?! 

Having advanced 19 arguments in favor of the activity of the will, which are 
rather short and briefly analyzed, FitzRalph responds to the arguments in favor 
of the passive character of the will, with all his replies being more developed 
and examined at greater length. The more interesting of these refutations are 
explored in more detail below. 

As one of FitzRalph's most commonly recurring themes, the comparison of 
the will to motion features throughout the article, is referred to in his opinion, 
in several arguments, and the responses to them. The acting of the will appears 
to considerably resemble the movement of an object. First, there must be 
a cause that makes either of them move, in accordance with the Aristotelian 
rule that “everything that moves is moved by something else"; secondly, every 
new movement (for an object) or change (for the will) must be initiated by 
a preceding movement, and inasmuch as the regressus ad infinitum is impossi- 
ble, there must be the first movement/change that initiates the movement of 
an object and the acting of the will.?? The argument referring to the Aristotelian 
rule was quite commonly employed in the analysis of free will. Adam Wodeham 
(ca. 1295-1358) devotes an entire section of his question 7, distinction 1, Book 1, 
in his Ordinatio Oxoniensis (unedited Oxford lectures on Peter Lombard's 
Sentences),?? to analyze it. He adopts the same analytical tactic to examine 


30  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 55va: "Praeterea, si voluntas sit passiva 
tantum, ergo omnis actio voluntatis est involuntaria.” 

31  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 55va: "Praeterea, si voluntas reciperet 
tantum et non ageret actionem malam, tunc solum pateretur malam actionem, ergo ipsa 
numquam peccaret, cum pati malum non sit malum nec pati iniustum sit iniustum, sicut 
patet v Ethicorum et 111 De libero arbitrio capitulo 26 «ubi» dicit Augustinus expresse 
quod pati iniustum non est peccatum." 

32  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 54rb: "Si a se, tunc quaerendum de 
ista mutatione sicut de ista volutione: utrum nunc (nunc] non P) primo habeat voluntas 
posse sufficiens respectu illius vel non? Et erit processus in infinitum ita quod omnem 
mutationem factam in voluntate praecessit immediate alia mutatio quae fuit causa istius 
mutationis. (...) Iste totus modus arguendi patet per Commentatorem VIII Physicorum 
commento 6 et 7 ubi probat per hoc argumentum quod omnem motum factum de novo 
praecessit alius motus." 

33 I would like to thank Severin V. Kitanov for sharing the transcription of Wodeham's 
Ordinatio Oxoniensis, question 7 with me (based on Paris, Bibl. de la Sorbonne, 193). 
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whether the rule according to which all that moves cannot be the source of its 
movement contradicts the active character of the will.34 

Since the Aristotelian rule applies to the entire creation, FitzRalph contin- 
ues, it may be expected to apply to the human will as well, which is what the 
arguments on the passivity of the will hold.?* Naturally, if it indeed were the 
case, the freedom of the will would be undermined. To prove the opposite, 
FitzRalph employs the distinction between internal and external acts.?6 While 
it is true that the will is the immediate and active cause of its internal acts, it 
is not the immediate and active cause of any external acts.?? This may sound 
rather puzzling, since if the will is not the immediate and proper cause of 
external acts, there should then be another cause of these acts, implying that 
the willis not an active agent with regard to its own acts. FitzRalph's distinction 
and related classification of the will's acts helps him solve this conundrum. 
Only internal acts (volitions) are acts of the will, and the will is their sole, free, 
and immediate cause, whereas external acts do not belong among the will's 


34 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, lib. 1, dist. 1, q. 7, Utrum voluntas sola sit causa 
effectiva suae volitionis liberae, supposita communi Dei influentia vel concausatione?, Paris, 
Bibl. de la Sorbonne, 193, fol. 36va: "An aliquid possit movere seipsum et esse in actu et 
in potentia respectu eiusdem, arguitur huic inde per multa media, et tenet quod sic. (...) 
Contra: Omne quod movetur ab altero movetur per Philosophum 7 et 8 Physicorum, alias 
tollitur via probandi ipsum motorem esse immobilem, ut accipit argumentum principale." 

35  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 55ra: "Praeterea, v11 Physicorum in 
principio probat Philosophus quod omne quod movetur, movetur ab alio, et loquitur de 
omni motu tam naturali (naturali] materiali P) quam spirituali, quia sicut loquitur in aliis 
conclusionibus eius v111, scilicet quod in omni motu movens et motum sunt simul, ergo 
voluntas necessario movetur ab alio non a se.” 

36  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56va: “Et ideo dico quod argumen- 
tum est bonum respectu actionis extrinsecae, de quali actione arguit Philosophus, et non 
tenet de actione intrinseca, scilicet volutione.” 

37  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56rb: “Ad secundum, cum argui- 
tur: 'voluntas immediate ante productionem sui actus liberi est causa contingens essen- 
tialiter, ergo est in potentia passiva non activa respectu illius, consequentia probatur per 
Commentatorem 11 Physicorum commento 48 ubi dicit quod contingens essentialiter non 
reperitur nisi in potentiis passivis non in activis, respondeo et dico quod Commentator 
loquitur ibi et similiter in vir Physicorum de causa contingente essentialiter respectu 
actionis realis sive materialis, scilicet respectu actionis extra voluntatem. Et dico quod 
quaelibet causa contingens essentialiter respectu talis actus est causa passiva, sicut scili- 
cet quod ad hoc quod producat talem actionem requiritur quod prius patiatur et recipiat 
aliam dispositionem quae sit causa propinqua istius actionis. Et ita oportet quod voluntas 
postquam est causa contingens essentialiter respectu actionis extrinsecae si debeat istam 
actionem producere recipere<t> aliam passionem, scilicet volutionem. Sed non opor- 
tet quod voluntas recipiat istam volutionem ab alio, nec hoc dicit Commentator, immo 
potest aliunde habitare istam a se." 
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acts in the proper sense, and, thus, the will is their cause merely in a mediated 
way.38 The proper cause of external acts is to be found in internal ones. In this 
way, FitzRalph's argument envisages a sequential process of the will's acting. 
The will freely and actively acts with regard to its own internal acts (volitions) 
alone, which initiate a chain of other — external - acts,?? with the latter remain- 
ing outside the will (extra voluntatem). Importantly, the concept of acts that 
mediate between various powers of the soul quite often surfaces in the debate 
on the will.^? The idea of the will's free acts^! as intermediaries through which 
the will has a bearing on external acts and effects is not FitzRalph's original 
contribution to the debate either. It was earlier proposed by John Duns Scotus, 
who proved the freedom of the will with regard to its effects by citing the will's 
ability to act indirectly through other powers.?? Though not FitzRalph's own 
invention, the idea plays an important role in his argumentation, since it helps 
him demonstrate the active character of the will by capturing the various 
aspects of the will’s acting and producing different acts. 

Although FitzRalph repeatedly employs the comparison between local 
motion and the acting of the will as a methodological tool, which suggests that 


38  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 56rb—va: "Ad tertium argumentum cum 
arguitur similiter per Commentatorem ubi prius quod a causa contingente essentialiter 
non provenit aliqua actio nisi determinetur ab alia causa, ergo voluntas numquam libere 
producit suum actum, sed determinatur ab alio, et ita determinatio non est nisi volutio, 
ergo sua volutio necessario causatur ab alio — dico, sicut prius, quod Commentator intel- 
legit sic quod a causa contingente essentialiter non provenit actio extra ipsum de novo 
nisi mediate alia causa — et hoc est verum." 

39  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56va: “(...) quod oportet ipsa causa 
contingens ad hoc quod producat actionem extrinsecam habeat aliam causam sibi coni- 
unctam quae est alia causa quam ipsa respectu effectus producendi — et hoc est verum." 

40 See, for example, Henry of Ghent, Summa (Quaestiones ordinariae) art. XXXV-XL, 
in Henrici de Gandavo Opera omnia, ed. Gordon A. Wilson (Leuven: 1994), art. 36, q. 2, 
100: “Et sic essentia, immo vita et essentia ut habet rationem vitae, habet rationem intel- 
lectus et voluntatis, quae sunt principia omnium divinorum actuum, mediantibus scien- 
tia et bonitate, quae sunt tamquam habitus in eis.” See also, William Ockham, Quaestiones 
in librum tertium Sententiarum (Reportatio), in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera philosophica 
et theologica. Opera theologica, vol. 6, ed. Francis E. Kelley, Girard I. Etzkorn (Vatican 
City: 1982), q. 12, 414: "Unde isti actus non sunt eliciti immediate ab habitu voluntatis sed 
sunt imperati mediantibus actibus elicitis a talibus habitibus. Et sic potest idem habitus 
esse causa effectuum contrariorum, et inclinare ad actus contrarios mediantibus aliis, sed 
non immediate." 

41 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 56ra: "Et huiusmodi actus sive volutio- 
nes sive amores vocantur actus liberi." 

42 John Duns Scotus, Lectura, in Ioannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia, vol. 17 [Lectura 1, dd. 8- 
45], ed. C. Balić, C. Barbarić, S. Buselié, P. Capkun-Delié, B. Hechich, I. Jurić, B. Korošak, 
L. Modrić, S. Nanni, S. Ruiz de Loizaga, C. Saco Alarcón, and O. Schafer (Vatican City:1966), 
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these processes are similar in some ways, his conclusions consistently under- 
line a significant difference between the two,*? as well as between internal and 
external acts.^^ Therefore, FitzRalph's comparative analysis appears to serve as 
a device for highlighting the specificity and uniqueness of the acting of the will 
against other natural processes. Additionally, the method of discourse adopted 
by FitzRalph brings into relief his interest in physics and local motion, both 
of which provide a reference point for his analysis of the will. This particu- 
lar approach proves FitzRalph's familiarity with the prevalent methodological 
trends in the theology of his day and, thus, situates him within the circle of 
physics-oriented theologians. 

The question of the will's being both active and passive was undoubtedly 
one of the leitmotifs tackled by the Oxonians from various perspectives, which 
led to proposing alternative tactics in order to safeguard the freedom of the 
will. For instance, referring to Duns Scotus,^? Kilvington insists that the will 
is always active, yet he employs a different array of reasoning.*® His key argu- 
ment rests on the distinction between being active/passive towards something 


d. 39, q. 5, n. 45, 493: "Voluntas enim nostra libera est ad actus oppositos (ut ad volendum 
et nolendum, et amandum et odiendum), et secundo mediantibus actibus oppositis est 
libera ad obiecta opposita ut libere tendat in ea, et tertio est libera ad effectus quos pro- 
ducit sive immediate sive movendo alias potentias exsecutivas.” 

43 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 57ra: “(...) et de posse movere natu- 
raliter est totum argumentum illud bonum quod fit et non valet per voluntatem.” Ibid., 
fol. 57rb: "Sed dico quod hoc argumentum (argumentum] om. P) est bonum de motu 
extrinseco et relatione consequente talem motum, sive ista relatio sit iste motus sive alia 
res, quia semper sequitur quod praecessit alia mutatio in movente vel in extrinseco. Et 
dico quod hoc argumentum non valet de actione immanente, sicut declaram.” Ibid., fol. 
58va: "Ad aliud quod omne quod movetur, movetur (movetur] om. P) ab alio — verum est 
si moveatur proprie, movetur proprie (movetur proprie] om. P) ab alio; si improprie, tunc 
improprie sive mediate (mediate] lect. dub. P) movetur ab alio, et sic voluntas movetur ab 
obiecto et similiter a cognitione obiecti (obiecti] obiective P)." 

44  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 57rb: "Sic arguitur de voluntate quod 
si stet per tempus respectu alicuius obiecti non volendo illud et post velit quod istam 
volutionem praecedit aliquis appetitus vel aliqua alia nova dispositio, dico quod non 
oportet nec valet argumentum illud Commentatoris nisi respectu actus (actus] alicuius 
P) exterioris, ut dixi, similiter non respectu actionis immanentis (non respectu actionis 
immanentis] om. P)." 

45 John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, Libri v1-1X, 
ed. G. Etzkorn, R. Andrews, G. Gál, R. Green, F. Kelly, G. Marcil, T. Noone, and R. Wood (St. 
Bonaventure, NY: 1997), lib. 1x, q. 15, nn. 10-11, 677; n. 58, 693. 

46 Although certain similarities can be identified in the Oxonians’ methodology, all of them 
embraced various, sometimes quite different, methods and arguments to debate the 
same issues. For one of such cases, see chapter 4 by Elzbieta Jung, "Controversy on Infinity 
between Richard FitzRalph and Richard Kilvington," in this volume, pp. 121-153. 
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(as a state of the will) and being an active/passive potency (as a faculty). As he 
claims: 


As to the question, it is said that it is true, namely, that the will produces 
its acts freely. And if from this it is argued that the will is then in an active 
potency and not in a passive «one», it is said that this is not incongru- 
ent: it is simultaneously active and passive with respect to different 
«things» and also with respect to the same but for different reasons, as it 
will be made obvious in replies to arguments.*? 


Wodeham's reasoning again seems to be more in line with FitzRalph's 
approach and terminology, when he discusses whether the will can be passive 
and receptive. In question 7 (Book 1, distinction 1) in the Ordinatio, he employs 
a comparative analysis between natural processes, such as cooling/heating or 
motion, and the will's acting to state that the will is the only cause of its own 
movements (acts), yet it can be active as well as and passive (receptive).^9? As 
he argues: 


And the same way in others, just like in the intellect and the will, one 
thing can as well move itself and be in potency and in act, as it has been 
explained, and also «it happens» in some bodies with regard to their 


47 Richard Kilvington, Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, q. 1v, determinatio quaestionis 
(ed. Michalowska 2016, 189: 4-8): "Ad quaestionem dicitur quod est vera, videlicet quod 
voluntas producit actus suos libere. Et si ex hoc arguitur quod tunc voluntas est in poten- 
tia activa et non in passiva, dicitur quod non est inconveniens: simul sit activa et passiva 
respectu diversorum et etiam respectu eiusdem diversis rationibus, sicut magis patebit in 
respondendo ad argumenta." [trans. MM] 

48 Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, lib. 1, dist. 1, q. 7, Paris, Bibl. de la Sorbonne, 193, fol. 
36va-b: "Item, 9 Metaphysicae, capitulo 1, quoniam autem ipse dicit quod potentia activa 
(supple: dicitur) permutationem in alio inquantum aliud, Sed his non obstantibus, dico 
sicut prius quod voluntas potest movere se et similiter alia nonnulla, quod de voluntate 
superius probavi. Et iterum adhuc persuadeo, quia voluntas non impedita per corpus 
maxime post Deum diligeret seipsam (saltem voluntas angeli), igitur est motiva sui ipsius, 
quia ibi licet mediante intentione quam causaret in intellectu et per consequens in seipsa 
moveret, idest: active se haberet et etiam passive respectu istius dilectionis. Et eodem 
modo intellectus causaret in se eadem ratione, et multo fortius, intentionem suimet. (...) 
Praeterea generalius: illud quod respectu alicuius passionis realiter ab ipso differentis est 
praecise potentia passiva et receptiva non ex se determinat sibi talem passionem, quia 
potentia praecise passiva respectu alicuius actus seu formae est potentia contradictio- 
nis (ex 9 Metaphysicae). Sed ignis naturaliter determinat sibi caliditatem et levitatem et 
siccitatem, et aqua frigiditatem, licet aqua violenter calefieri posset. Igitur ignis non est 
praecise potentia passiva respectu istorum." 
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equivocal acts, like water can both cool itself and expel or destroy heat 
induced in it.49 


FitzRalph mentions yet another chain of acts in which the will, though present, 
is regarded as receptive rather than active. Arguably, the will does not act at 
random, but it needs some material in relation to which it can decide whether 
to will or to nill something. The will’s receptivity can arise, for example, when 
the will is exposed to a desire-worthy object which, through the mediation of 
the intellect, produces an appetite in the soul that affects the will. Thus, the 
will receives an appetite that it does not produce.5° However, neither the cor- 
poreal appetite nor the intellect is the proper or the sufficient cause of the will 
eventually willing or nilling this object.5! FitzRalph goes even further in his 
defense of the freedom and activity of the will and stresses that the will can- 
not be coerced by any bodily affections or appetites.5? While not original, this 
claim raises many important problems concerning the interrelation of the will 
and the other powers of the soul and its primacy over them. If, in other ques- 
tions, FitzRalph addresses these issues and offers some solutions to them,5? 


49 Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, lib. 1, dist. 1, q. 7, Paris, Bibl. de la Sorbonne, 193, fol. 
36va: "Et ideo in aliis, sicut in intellectu et voluntate, bene potest idem movere se et 
esse in potentia et in actu, modo quo expositum est, et etiam in corporibus nonnullis in 
actionibus aequivocis, sicut aqua potest se ipsam frigefacere et calorem inductum in ipsa 
expellere vel corrumpere." [trans. MM] 

50  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 57va: “Ad decimum patet per idem cum 
allegatur ab Augustini X Super Genesim ad litteram capitulo 12 quod appetitus carnalis est 
in voluntate et in ipsa anima invita voluntate, ergo non causatur a voluntate. Dico quod 
quidquid sit de antecedente, consequentia non videtur, sed solum sequitur quod voluntas 
non sit causa principalis libera illius, et hoc est verum quando ista causatur ab extrinseco, 
scilicet a carne cupiscente adversus spiritum." 

51  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 57rb—57va: “Hoc sequitur et hoc verum 
est, sed non est prius passiva respectu volutionis quam activa, sed econverso. Cum ipsa sit 
causa efficiens cuiuscumque volutionis et cuiuscumque nolutionis; appetibile tamen sive 
obiectum est causa prior ordine causalitatis et movet voluntatem causando appetitum 
mediate cognitione sui." 

52  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 55vb: "Praeterea, Anselmus (Anselmus] 
Augustinus OP) in De libertate arbitrii capitulo 5, voluntas rationalis aliter servit appetitui 
carnis (carnis] rationis P) quam voluntas equi vel alterius bruti, quia in brutis ipsa volun- 
tas naturaliter est subiecta nec ipsa se subicit, sed in homine ipsa voluntas numquam est 
subiecta nisi ipsa se subiciat; et ex hoc concludit Anselmus ibi quod voluntas est libera, 
quia nec cogi nec prohiberi potest." 

53 See, for example, FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 2, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 12rb-17rb, Utrum 
voluntas sit potentia nobilior quam intellectus. 
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in this article he ignores the challenges of such a strong voluntarist stance, 
leaving his remarks on the sequential causality of acts undeveloped. 

Instead, FitzRalph's attention shifts to weakness of will (akrasia) as bound 
up with the will's acting against the intellect's best judgment. However, his 
approach in addressing this issue is cursory and derivative. Building on the 
concept of the practical syllogism and on the difference between willing some- 
thing per se and per accidens,?^ FitzRalph claims that the will is not free solely 
in the case of incontinent people and their acts, yet it anyway remains the effi- 
cient cause of its own acts, even if they are caused by its weakness: 


As to another «argument» from «Book: vit of the Ethics, regardless of 
whether this saying is true or false, because this is evident in the arti- 
cle: Whether from the actual knowledge of a certain object etc., it does not 
follow that the will is not an efficient cause of a consequent volition <fol- 
lowing» that knowledge in its actuality, yet it only follows that the will is 
not a free cause with regard to such an act. However, it is not impossible 
with regard to many «other» volitions, as I stated in my position.® 


FitzRalph's terse observation that the will is active even if not acting freely, sug- 
gests that his preoccupation with the will's activity makes him disregard other 
issues concerning the involuntary/unfree acts of the will. 


54  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 57vb: “Hoc enim potest quilibet facere 
ab illa causa experiendi, et tunc ipse vult malum scitum esse malum quod non apparet 
bonum aliquo modo - contra auctoritates allegatas et contra Boethium in De consolatione 
libro 111 prosa 10 ubi dicit quod omnium expetendorum summa atque causa est bonum; 
quod enim neque re neque similitudine in se nullum retinet bonum id expeti nullo modo 
potest. Respondeo et concedo quod aliquis potest sibi ipsi inferre molestiam scienter, 
sed istam molestiam non potest velle sciens illam esse molestiam et hoc propter se; nec 
sequitur: vult sibi inferre istam molestiam, ergo ista apparet sibi esse bona aliquo modo, 
sicut dixi; sed hoc sequeretur: si per se et propter se vellet illam, sed sic non potest illam 
velle scienter, ut dixi. Illam tamen potest velle libere per accidens, scilicet volendo per se 
aliquem effectum ex quo illud sequitur sicut volendo movere manum vel aliud membrum 
sive instrumentum ex cuius motu sequitur illa molestia, et tunc illa motio instrumenti est 
per se voluta, non ista molestia." 

55  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 58vb: “Ad aliud de vit Ethicorum, sive 
illud dictum sit verum sive falsum, quia de hoc patebit in articulo illo: Utrum ex actuali 
notitia alicuius obiecti etc., non sequitur quod voluntas non sit causa efficiens volutionis 
consequentis istam scientiam in actu, sed sequitur solum quod voluntas non sit causa 
libera respectu volutionis talis. Sed de multis volutionibus non est hoc impossibile, ut dixi 
in positione." [trans. MM] 
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The distinction between internal and external acts is employed by FitzRalph 
again to explain another dilemma that undermines the activity and freedom of 
the will. Granting freedom to the will requires acknowledging the will's contin- 
gency in that it can will and not will something. Otherwise, it would be forced 
either to will or to nill, and, consequently, its acting would be necessitated, 
rather than free. Yet, the idea of the contingency of the will triggers a dilemma, 
because if the will is a contingent, rather than necessary, cause of its own 
acts, some other factor may as well be a cause of the will's acts. This may pro- 
mote the notion that the will is passive with regard to its own acts.5 Although 
FitzRalph does not mention Duns Scotus, his arguments about the contingent 
character of the will dovetail with the Scotistic tradition. FitzRalph insists that 
the will is contingent and, consequently, active and free, whereby he regards 
the will's character as defined by its ability to will and not to will and its abil- 
ity to produce and not to produce an act.5? This reasoning originates in Duns 
Scotus's distinctions between various kinds of contingency. As Scotus claims, 
acts of the will are contingent in the sense that they may come about, yet their 
execution may be aborted, since the will may decide not to will anymore what 
was previously willed.58 

FitzRalph touches upon yet another issue stemming from the Scotistic 
concept of the will. In several arguments, he addresses synchronic contin- 
gency (happening simultaneously) and diachronic contingency (happening 


56 XFitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 54ra: "Praeterea, voluntas ante produc- 
tionem sui actus et maxime actus liberi est causa contingens essentialiter, quia potest 
libere producere suum actum vel non producere, sed causa contingens essentialiter 
respectu alicuius effectus non reperitur nisi in potentiis passivis, sicut dicit Commentator 
II Physicorum commento 48, et hoc dicit Commentator: sive sit anima sive non anima. 
Unde non potest dici quod solum loquitur de actionibus naturalibus extra animam cum 
dicat hoc de anima sicut de aliis, ergo voluntas respectu suae actionis est causa passiva 
tantum." 

57  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 54ra: "Praeterea, voluntas ante produc- 
tionem sui actus et maxime actus liberi est causa contingens essentialiter, quia potest 
libere producere suum actum vel non producere.” Ibid. fol. 56ra: "Praeterea, quaero cum 
voluntas vult aliquem actum facere quomodo potest ipsa illud cavere aut ex se sufficitur 
autnon (aut non] om. P) quod esse non potest nisi possit velle illud non esse vel (vel] om. P) 
illud nolle, quia non potest aliquid impedire ex se nisi volendo (volendo] voluntate P) vel 
cessando a velle; et ex utroque sequitur quod potest ex se velle de novo, scilicet cessare 
vel velle non facere illud. Si non potest illud cavere ex se, sed solum per actionem alterius, 
tunc ipsa non cavet illud, sed aliud illud prohibet." 

58 John Duns Scotus, The Examined Report of the Paris Lecture: Reportatio 1-A, Latin Text 
and English Translation, vol. 2 (dd. 22—48), trans. and ed. Allan B. Wolter, Oleg V. Bychkov 
(St. Bonaventure, NY: 2008) dd. 39-40, n. 28: "Eodem modo per oppositum duplex est 
contingentia in rebus: una mutabilitatis, qua aliquid in se potest aliter se habere, ut se 
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successively), pondering whether the will can simultaneously will and nill the 
same act.5? To establish this, FitzRalph again employs the internal/external act 
distinction and claims that the statement that the will can simultaneously will 
and nill something can be understood in two ways, depending on which kind 
of acts is meant. If internal acts are referred to, the statement is false, since the 
will cannot produce contrary acts at the same time. However, if external acts 
are meant, the statement is true.90 

Interestingly, in argument 13 and the reply to it, FitzRalph talks about per- 
forming contrary acts (agere contraria)?! and about producing a volition and 
a nolition with regard to the same thing (facere volutionem et nolutionem). 
In brief, he discusses willing and nilling the same thing (illud simul velle et 
nolle).9? This again can be understood in a two-fold manner, either as (1) simul- 
taneously willing a and willing not-a or as (2) simultaneously willing a and 
nilling a. This distinction was one of the cornerstones of Scotus's defense of 
the freedom of the will and was adopted as one of the most popular analytical 
tools in the voluntarist debate in the fourteenth century.9? FitzRalph mobilizes 
it to contend that: 
1 The will cannot will and nill the same thing simultaneously. 
2) The will can simultaneously produce contrary acts if they are external to 

the will. 


habent mobilia et corporalia ista; alia est contingentia evitabilitatis, cuius eventus est et 
esse potest vitari et impediri, cuiusmodi sunt omnes actus voluntatis libere causari ab ea." 

59  Thecontingency of the will is discussed by Scotus in the Lectura and in the Reportatio. See 
Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 39, q. 5, nn. 45-50; Reportatio 1—A, dd. 39-40, nn. 40-43. 

60 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 58ra: "(...) si voluntas posset agere 
contrariam per se et immediate, tunc posset agi illam simul — dico quod consequentia est 
bona de actionibus extrinsecis de quibus arguit Commentator, et non valet de actionibus 
intrinsecis (intrinsecis] om. P).” 

61  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 54vb: “Et consequentia patet per 
Commentatorem IX Metaphysicae commento 10 ubi dicit quod quando voluntas agit 
contraria successive, tunc ipsa non primo immediate agit ista, quia tunc posset ista agere 
insimul et est alia causa, dicit Commentator, quae necessario est immediata causa actio- 
nis contrariorum unius et non alterius, quia aliter ageret ista contraria insimul." Ibid., fol. 
58ra: “(...) si voluntas posset agere contraria (...).” 

62  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 54vb: “(...) et per consequens posset 
illud simul (simul] simile P) velle et nolle (...) cum ergo respectu volutionis et nolutionis 
(et nolutionis] om. P) non ponitur alia causa immediata quam voluntas, sequitur quod 
ipsa potest facere volutionem et nolutionem insimul — quod est falsum." 


63 Nico den Bok identifies four combinations of synchronic and diachronic contingency: 
"(1) When the will at one moment wills something, it can at a later moment not will that 
thing; (2) When the will at one moment wills something, it can at a later moment will its 
opposite; (3) When the will at one moment wills something, it can at the same moment 
not will that thing; (4) When the will at one moment wills something, it can at the same 
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3)  Thewill cannot simultaneously produce contrary internal acts. 

4)  Thewill can produce contrary internal acts successively.5^ 

These assertions imply that FitzRalph rejects the concept of synchronic con- 
tingency with regard to the will's internal acts (willing and nilling the same 
thing at the same time), yet he accepts that the will can simultaneously pro- 
duce contrary acts that are external to it, such as the love or hatred of various 
objects. Notably, this position is consistent with his stance in arguments 18 
and 19 in favor of the activity of the will, where he makes a case for the activity 
and freedom of the will by insisting that the human will is somewhat bound 
by its own choices, and the change of any volition lies solely in the will; given 
this, if any new volition appears, it results from the will's new acting.95 In sub- 
stantiating the freedom and active character of the will along with its status 
as the proper and only cause of its volitions, FitzRalph appears to sacrifice the 
subtle concept of synchronic contingency.96 Or, perhaps, he simply deems 
diachronic contingency sufficient to safeguard the freedom and activity of 
the will. 


moment will its opposite." He claims that, according to Scotus, the human will is capable of 
(1), (2), (3) and most likely also of (4). For a more detailed discussion, see, for example, Nico 
W. den Bok, “Freedom in Regard to Opposite Acts and Objects in Scotus’ Lectura I 39, $$ 45- 
54; Vivarium 38/2 (2000), 243-254; Thomas M. Osborne, Human Action in Thomas Aquinas, 
John Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham (Washington, DC: 2014); Scott MacDonald, 
"Synchronic Contingency, Instants of Nature, and Libertarian Freedom: Comments on 
‘The Background of Scotus's Theory of Will,” The Modern Schoolman 72 (1995), 169-174. 

64  FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 58ra: "Sed voluntas instrumentum pro- 
ducat istam actionem libere, sed actio intrinseca libera producitur a sua causa sufficiente 
libere non naturaliter, et ideo de illa causa non sequitur quod possit simul producere 
actiones contrarias quamvis possit utrumque producere immediate." 

65 FitzRalph, Lectura 1, q. 10, art. 1, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 55vb—56ra: “Ecce dicit quod opus 
voluntatis ab ipsa voluntate cogitur fieri, ergo ipsa facit illud. Dicit etiam quod ista neces- 
sitates facit libertas (libertas] liberalitas P) voluntatis quae, postquam fuit, potest eas cav- 
ere, sed voluntas non potest cavere nisi possit agere volutionem — manifestum est." Ibid., 
fol. 56ra: “(...) et ex utroque sequitur quod potest ex se velle de novo, scilicet cessare vel 
velle non facere illud." 

66 Importantly, Scotus's concept was subject to criticism in the Middle Ages. Aware of 
this, Scotus himself provided a list of critical arguments against his framework and his 
own replies to them. See, for example, Duns Scotus, Reportatio 1-A, dd. 39-40, nn. 45- 
48. Scotus's position has also been questioned by modern scholars. See, for example, 
Osborne, Human Action, 31; William Hasker, "The Present is Necessary! Rejoinder to Rota,” 
Faith and Philosophy 29/4 (2012), 466—471. 
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3 Conclusion 


FitzRalph's commitment to affirming the active character of the will and its 
status as the only cause of its acts proves that he embraced the voluntarist 
stance in the fourteenth-century debate on the will. Specifically, the problems 
he addresses indicate his allegiance to the Scotistic version of voluntarism. The 
diversity of aspects of the will-debate that FitzRalph covers in just one article 
demonstrates his genuine interest in this theme. The approach he adopts in his 
considerations and the line of argument he provides, including the comparison 
between the will and local motion, the division of acts into internal and exter- 
nal, and the distinction between willing something per se and per accidens, 
stand out as the defining features of his concept of the will. Characteristically, 
his selective method of analysis results in his exclusive focus on certain prob- 
lems and concomitant dismissal of those he finds uninteresting. All these 
features make FitzRalph's writings on the will a standard product of the com- 
mentary tradition as crystallized in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
where the dilemmas chosen for discussion were elaborately examined, while 
those addressed elsewhere or simply considered trivial were only given a per- 
functory treatment. Ultimately, the emerging picture is one of FitzRalph as a 
representative Oxonian physics-oriented theologian, well versed in both the 
latest methodological trends and the main puzzles tackled in the debate on 
the will. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Controversy on Infinity between Richard FitzRalph 
and Richard Kilvington 


Elżbieta Jung 


1 Introduction 


In the fourteenth century, the parts of natural philosophy that focused on 
infinity and continuity, as John Murdoch notes, “went far beyond what could 
have been appropriated from Aristotle." Murdoch sees five new elements to 
be found in the late medieval debates: 1) the problem of the existence of indi- 
visibles within continua; 2) the attack on indivisibilism by means of rationes 
mathematicae; 3) the possible measure of continuous changes or processes by 
assigning first and last instants or starting and ending points; 4) the awareness 
of the very fact that some infinities are greater or smaller than others, despite 
the Aristotelian axiom that all infinities are equal; 5) the influence of theological 
issues considered secundum potentiam Dei absolutam and debates over the lim- 
its that might be setupon God's power? Noticeably, all these new problem areas 
had also been successfully included in theological works. Two other important 
factors should be mentioned here, namely the extensive use of the techniques 
and rules of terministic logic, and that theology, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy were all linked by the same issues that were debated in the discussions. 

The dramatis personae of this chapter — Richard FitzRalph (1299-1360) 
and Richard Kilvington (ca. 1302-1361), undoubtedly, were representative of 
their time. In the works of both Richards the new, aforementioned elements 
were integrated into philosophical and theological discussions.? FitzRalph and 
Kilvington met at the University of Oxford. FitzRalph entered Balliol College, 
Oxford where he gained his MA after 1322. In the same year he began his studies 


1 John E. Murdoch, “William of Ockham and the Logic of Infinity and Continuity,” in Infinity 
and Continuity in Ancient and Medieval Thought, ed. Norman Kretzmann (Itaca and 
New York: 1982), 165. 

2 Murdoch, “Wiliam of Ockham,” 165-167. 

3 For more on FitzRalph's entwinement of physical and ethical arguments, and especially 
the application of physical arguments in his analysis of the will, see chapter 3 by Monika 
Michalowska, “FitzRalph on the Activity of the Will,” in this volume. 
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in theology at University College; in 1328 he began lecturing on the Sentences. 
By late spring or summer of 1331 FitzRalph was a Doctor of Theology.^ Most 
likely Kilvington met FitzRalph at Balliol College, where he began his studies 
in 1317. Kilvington gained his MA in 1326 at the latest. Then he entered Oriel 
College where he graduated with a doctorate in theology in 1335. As a BA 
Kilvington lectured on logic and on the De generatione et corruptione, and as 
an MA on the Physics and Nichomachean Ethics; in 1332-1333 or 1333-1334 he 
lectured on the Sentences.5 

FitzRlaph and Kilvington along with Thomas Bradwardine, Walter Burley, 
Richard Bentworh, Robert Holcot, Walter Segrave, John Maudith, and John 
Acton were members of Richard Bury’s household.® Together with FitzRalph, 
Kilvington was involved in the battle against the mendicant friars. The struggle 
began in London and in 1357 it moved to Avignon, where FitzRalph appeared 
to defend his views before Innocent v1. Kilvington was active in supporting 
FitzRalph in his treatise In causa domini Armachani allegationes magistri Ricardi 
devoti viri contra Fratres. It seems certain that FitzRalph's and Kilvington's argu- 
ment with mendicants continued almost until the ends of their lives." 

In her Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Geistesgeschichte 
des 14. Jahrhunderts Annelise Maier notes that both Richards entered into “eine 
kleine Kontroverse" on infinity and continuity. She claims that while FitzRalph 
was a declared opponent of the existence of actual infinity, Kilvington was a 
declared infinitist. Maier deduced this conclusion from Wodeham's lectures on 
the Sentences. She was also sure that only their commentaries on the Sentences 
survived and the commentaries on the Physics were lost? It is true about 


4 Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, 
Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 2-7. 

5 Elzbieta Jung-Palczewska, “Works by Richard Kilvington,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age 67 (2000), 222-223. 

6 William de Chambre, Continuatio Historiae Dunelmensis, ed.James Raine (Newcastle:1839), 
128: “Multum <enim> delectabatur de <comitiva> clericorum; et plures semper cler- 
icos habuit in sua familia. De quibus fuit Thomas Bradwardyn, postea Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus, et Ricardus Fyzt Rauf, postmodum Archiepiscopus Arnmanachae, 
Walter Burley, Johannes Maudit, Robert Holcot, Ricardus de Kylwyngton, omnes docto- 
res in theologia: Ricardus Benworth, postea Episcopus Londoniensis et Walterus Segraffe, 
postea Episcopus Cicestrensis" See also William Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in 
Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton: 1987), 134. 

7 On the struggle with mendicants see John Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Britanniae 
(Basel:1557—59), 353; Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar, 50-67; Michael Dunne, “Richard 
FitzRalph," in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. https://plato.stanford.edu/archives 
[sum2019/entries/fitzralph/. 

8 Annelise Maier, Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Geistesgeschichte des 
14. Jahrhunderts (Edizioni di storia e letteratura, Problem des Aktuell Unendlichen) 1, 2 
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FitzRalph's work, but not true about Kilvington — his commentaries on the De 
generatione et corruptione and the Physics are well known now. The result of 
Kilvington's lecturing on the De generatione et corrupitone is a set of nine ques- 
tions? his lecturing on the Physics resulted in a set of eight questions.!° 


10 


(Rome: 1964), 74—75: "Es schient sich hier, wie ein paar elegentliche Bermerkungen im 
Sentenzkommentar Adam Woodhams vermuten lassen, eine kleine Kontroverse abges- 
pielt zu haben zwichen Richard Fitzralph (...) und Richard Killington (...) Leider wissen 
wir nichts Náheres darüber. Aber wir kennen die Auffassung, die einerseits Killington, 
andererseits Fitzralph vom Unendlichen hatten, und die sind in der Tat diametral ent- 
gegengesetzt: Killington ist ein entschiedener Infinitist, Fitzralph ein ebenso entsch- 
iedener Gegner des aktuel Unendlichen. Es ist schade, das die Physikkommentare der 
beiden Autoren, in denen sie sich, wie wir aus ihren eigenen Zitaten erfahren, ausführli- 
cher zu den einschlägigen Problemen geäussert haben, nicht erhalten sind. Wir sind 
darum auf die Sentenzenkommentare angewissen, oder richtiger, auf das, was wir von 
ihren Sentenzkommentaren haben.” Walsh repeats Maier's opinion. Walsh, A Fourteenth- 
Century Scholar, 19: “Cases in point were FitzRalph and his slightly younger contemporary, 
Richard Kilvington, who as a regent master at Oriel took issues with him on the questions 
of inifnity and eternity, but neither of their commentaries or lectures on the topic sur- 
vive.” See also ibid., 47, n. 49; Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time, Motion, and 
Infinity,’ Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 37/3 (2008), 20. 

The questions are the following: (1) Utrum augmentatio sit motus ad quantitatem; 
(2) Utrum numerus elementorum sit aequalis numero qualitatum primarum; (3) Utrum 
ex omnibus duobus elementis possit tertium generari; (4) Utrum continuum sit divisibile in 
infinitum; (5) Utrum omnis actio sit ratione contrarietatis; (6) Utrum omnia elementa sint 
adinvicem transmutabilia; (7) Utrum mixtio sit miscibilium alteratorum unio; (8) Utrum 
omnia contraria sint activa et passiva adinvicem; (9) Utrum generatio sit transmutatio dis- 
tincta ab alteratione. They are to be found, as a complete or incomplete set, in the fol- 
lowing manuscripts: (1) Brugge, Stedelijke Openbare Bibliotheek, 503, fols. 2ovb-5ovb; 
(2) Cambridge, Peterhouse Library, 195, fols. Gora-81rb; (3) Erfurt, Universitátsbibliothek, 
Dep. Erf., CA 0. 74, fols. 35ra-86va; (4) Cracow, Biblioteka Jagiellońska, 648, fols. gora—53rb; 
(5) Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 6559, fols. 61ra—132vb; (6) Seville, Biblioteca 
Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-13, fols. gra—27ra; (7) Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Cod. Conv. Soppr. B. v1. 1681, fols. 37ra—77vb. Robert Podkonski and I have been working on 
the critical edition. 

The questions are the following: Expositio super primum librum Physicorum (Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 6559, fols. 1251-125v; Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 4353, fols.125r-129v); (1) Utrum omne scitum sciatur per causam 
(BnF, lat. 6559, fols. 125v-143v; Vat. lat. 4353, fols. 1301-143v); (2) Utrum omne quod genera- 
tur ex contrariis generetur (BnF, lat. 6559, fols. 133ra—153rb; Vat. lat. 4353, fols. 124v; Seville, 
Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-13, fols. 4ora—5ovb; Erfurt, Universitatsbibliothek, 
Dep. Erf., CA 0.74, fols. 7ora—86va); (3) Utrum in omni generatione tria principia requirantur 
(Seville, 7-7-13, fols. 27rb—37ra; BnF lat. 6559, fols. 71rb—88rb; Bruges, 503, fols. 41va—5ovb); 
(4) Utrum omnis natura sit principium motus et quietis (Seville, 7—7—13, fols. 37ra-40vb); 
(5) Utrum potentia motoris excedit potentiam rei motae (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana, lat. v1. 72 [2810], fols. 81ra-89rb; Vat. lat. 2148, fols. 76ra-vb); (6) Utrum quali- 
tas suscipit magis et minus (Venice, lat. v1. 72 [2810], fols. 89rb—101ra; BnF lat. 16401, fols. 
149v-166v; Vat. lat. 2148, fols. 71ra—75ra; Vat. lat. 4429, fols. 64r—70v; BnF lat. 6559, fols. 
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FitzRalph discussed the problem of continuity in his lost commentary on 
the Physics in the question "Whether a continuum is composed of indivisibilia" 
(Utrum continuum componatur ex indivisibilibus), and in his question “Whether 
God in the beginning of time created the world from nothing" (Utrum Deus in 
principio temporis creavit mundum de nihilo), which comes from his lectures on 
the Sentences. In Michael Dunne's opinion: “... the presentation of these topics 
in the Lectura involve a re-working of the material which he presented in the 
earlier Physics commentary in the light of vigorous contemporary debate."!! 
Kilvington first introduced the concept of infinity in his Sophismata 42[ 43]: “It 
is infinitely easier for B to make it be the case that the proposition ‘Infinitely 
many parts of A have been traversed' is true than to make it be the case that the 
proposition ‘All of A has been traversed” (In inifinitum facilius est B facere quod 
ista propositio sit vera — Tnfinitae partes A sunt pertransitae' - quam facere quod 
ista propositio sit vera — ‘Totum est pertransitum"),? then he developed his the- 
ory in the question "Whether every continuum is divisible infinitely" (Utrum 
omne continuum sit divisibile in infinitum)? which stemmed from his lectures 


121ra—131ra; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Misc. 226, fols. 61v—65r; Prague, Národní 
Knihovna Ceské Republiky, 111. B, 10, fols. 140va-A52vb; Cambridge, Peterhouse Library, 
195, fols. 7orb—72ra); (7) Utrum aliquod motus simplex possit moveri aeque velociter in vacuo 
et in pleno (Venice, lat. v1. 72 [2810], fols. 101ra-107vb); (8) Utrum omne transmutatum in 
transmutationis initio sit in eo ad quod primitus transmutatur (Venice, lat. v1. 72 [2810], 
fols. 107vb—u2rb). I have prepared the critical edition of these questions to be submit- 
ted to Brill next year. I also translated questions 5-8 into Polish (Ryszard Kilvington 
"Kwestie o ruchu") in Elzbieta Jung Arystoteles na nowo odczytany: Ryszarda Kilvingtona 
"Kwestie o ruchu" (The New Reading of Aristotle: Richard Kilvington's "Questions on 
Motion") (Łódź: 2014), 109-316. I edited the question Utrum in omni motu potentia motoris 
excedit potentiam rei motae, in Elzbieta Jung and Robert Podkonski, Towards the Modern 
Theory of Motion: Oxford Calculators and the New Interpretation of Aristotle (Eódz: 2020), 
213-266. 

11 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,’ 24. 

12 For a critical edition of the Latin text see Richard Kilvington, Sophismata, ed. Norman 
Kretzmann and Barbara E. Kretzmann (Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi) 12 (Oxford: 1990), 
12-15. For the English translation see The Sophismata of Richard Kilvington, trans. 
Norman Kretzmann and Barbara E. Kretzmann (New York: 1991), 112113. 

13 The question is edited by Robert Podkonski in Richard Kilvington ‘Utrum continuum 
sit divisibile in infinitum’, Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 37/2(2007), 123-175, and 
broadly discussed in Robert Podkonski, Ryszard Kilvington nieskończoność i geometria 
(Richard Kilvington: Infinity and Geometry) (Łódź: 2016), 59-114. On Kilvington's con- 
cepts of time, continuum, and infinity see also Elzbieta Jung-Palczewska, "The Concept of 
Time in Richard Kilvington,' in Tempus, Aevum, Eternity: La Conzettualizzazione del tempo 
nel Pensiero Tardomiedievale, eds. Luciano Cova and Guido Alliney (Florence: 2000), 
141-167; Elżbieta Jung, Między filozofią przyrody i nowożytnym przyrodoznawstwem. 
Ryszard Kilvington i fizyka matematyczna w średniowieczu (Between Philosophy of 
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on the De generatione et corruptione, and again he pondered this issue from the 
different, this time theological point of view, in his questions on the Sentences, 
mainly in the second article of question 3: "Whether every creature is bound 
by certain limits of its nature" (Utrum omnis creatura sit suae naturae certis 
limitibus circumscripta), formed as a question "Can one infinity be greater than 
another" (Utrum unum infinitum possit esse maius alio).'^ 

Now that we have the work of FitzRalph and Kilvington on the infinity 
problem, and Dunne's excellent study of FitzRalph's concept of infinity, it is 
worth re-examining Maier's view of their controversy about infinity. Even if 
neither FitzRalph nor Kilvington mentioned their names in their writings, it 
seems that the controversy over the infinity between Richard de Bury's two 
table companions and the comrades-in-arms in their fight against the mendi- 
cant friars was quite profound. Though they both frequently appealed to the 
authority of St Augustine and John Duns Scotus, in support of their views, 
finally came to opposite conclusions. 

To dispel any doubts about their controversy, I will begin with Kilvington's 
definition of infinity in his Sophismata, and then briefly discuss two examples 
from his question on the De generatione et corruptione (1324). Since FitzRalph's 
commentary on the Physics (penned before 1322) has not survived to our times, 
I cannot refer to this work: therefore, I will present FitzRalph's views in his 
Sentences, and finally return to Kilvington's theory presented in his theologi- 
cal work. 


Nature and Modern Science: Richard Kilvington and Mathematical Physics in the Middle 
Ages) (Lodz: 2014), 157-58; Elzbieta Jung and Robert Podkonski, “Richard Kilvington 
on Continuity,” in Atomism in Late Medieval Philosophy and Theology, eds. Christophe 
Grellard and Aurielien Robert (Leiden: 2009), 65-84; Elzbieta Jung and Robert Podkonski, 
“The Transmission of English Ideas in the Fourteenth Century: The Case of Richard 
Kilvington,” Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 37/3 (2008), 59-69. 

14 For the critical edition see Richard Kilvington, Utrum unum infinitum possit esse maius 
alio, ed. Monika Michatowska, in Richard Kilvington on the Capacity of Created Beings, 
Infinity, and Being Simultaneously in Rome and Paris. Critical Edition of Question 3 from 
Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum (Leiden: 2021), 127-148. 

15 See for instance, Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,” 23. Kilvington abundantly quotes 
Augustine’s and John Duns Scotus’s works in his questions on the Sentences; in his ques- 
tion 4 he refers to Augustine 97 times and to Scotus 10 times. See Richard Kilvington, 
Utrum quilibet actus voluntatis per se malus sit per se aliquid, ed. Elzbieta Jung and Monika 
Michatowska, in Elzbieta Jung, and Monika Michatowska, Richard Kilvington Talks to 
Thomas Bradwardine about Future Contingents, Free Will, and Predestination: A Critical 
Edition of Question 4 from Quaestiones super libros sententiarum" (Leiden: 2022), 119-205. 
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2 Richard Kilvington's Theory of Infinity as Introduced in His Logic 
and Natural Philosophy 


In his Sophism 42 (In infinitum facilius est B facere quod ista propositio sit vera — 
‘Infinitae partes A sunt pertransitae' — quam facere quod ista propositio sit vera — 
"Totum est pertransitum") Kilvington explains his idea of infinitude (infinitely 
many). In Barbara Kretzmann's and Norman Kretzmann's translations this 
reads as follows: 


(...) itis first of all essential to know how the term ‘infinitely many’ has to 
be expounded. For some people expound this term in this way: Infinitely 
many parts have been traversed, that is: "Two parts have been traversed, 
and three parts have been traversed, and so on, infinitely’ And that expo- 
sition is not coherent; for in that case one would have to grant that two 
halves of A, which are finitely many, were infinitely many — if a whole 
is its parts, as I am supposing at present; and it has been proven else- 
where. And so the term 'infinitely many' has to be expounded in this 
way: ‘Infinitely many parts of A have been traversed’ — that is, ‘More 
than two parts of A have been traversed, and more than three parts of 
A have been traversed, and so on, infinitely’ And in this way the propo- 
sition ‘Infinitely many parts of A have been traversed’ is false. Nor does 
this follow: ‘Infinitely many proportional parts in A have been traversed; 
therefore, infinitely many parts in A have been traversed’, because one is 
arguing from an inferior to its superior with distribution.!6 


In the same way, explaining Aristotle's remark from his Physics, Book 111, 
Kilvington argues that: “(...) no number is infinite (...) for this does not fol- 
low: 'An infinite number of proportional parts is in this continuum; therefore, 
an infinite number is in this continuum, because in this case one is arguing 
from an inferior to its superior with distribution"? As it seems, Kilvington con- 
cludes here, that although in every continuum there is an infinite number of 
proportional parts, there is no infinite number as such.!? 

From the foregoing it follows that Kilvington takes for granted Ockham's 
concept of actually infinite continuum. In his Expositio of the Physics, ana- 
lyzing Aristotle's concept of continuity, Ockham noted that in any continu- 
ous being (whether physical, i.e. material, or quantity, or time), there must 


16 Kilvington, The Sophismata, 112. 
17  Kilvington, The Sophismata Ibid, 113. 
18 See also Kretzmann, “Commentary to Sophisma 42,” in The Sophismata, 307. 
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actually be infinitely many proportional parts, since any given continuum 
can be halved, and those halves can be halved, and so on, thus, consequently, 
it can be divided into infinitely many proportional parts that exist in rerum 
natura.? Aristotle argues that the number of proportional parts in any con- 
tinuum is only potentially infinite, for if it were actually infinite the process of 
dividing the continuum into proportional parts would never end, but would 
continue indefinitely.2° However, according to Ockham, this last statement 
leads directly to the conclusion that in any continuum there must actually 
be an infinite number of proportional parts, otherwise, that is, if they were 
only potentially infinite in number, there would in fact be a great but defined 
number. Consequently, the process of dividing a continuum consisting of 
potentially infinite proportional parts could eventually end in a finite time. 
And since Aristotle himself denies such a possibility, it is necessary, Ockham 
concludes, that in every continuum there are proportional parts whose num- 
ber is actually infinite. It is worth noting that Ockham declared here that his 
statement should be seen as the proper understanding of Aristotle's concept 
of infinity?! 

Kilvington supports Ockham's view in his question: Whether any contin- 
uum is divisible infinitely (Utrum omne continuum is divisibile in inifinitum). His 
answer to the main question is YES: "each continuum understood as a contin- 
uum per se is a quantity (quantum) and it has its divisible parts as its accidents 
(...), and as such it is infinitely divisible either when its parts can be separated 
by a division or not.7? The most popular answer to this question, then given 


19 Guillelmus Ockham, Expositio in libros Physicorum, in Opera Philosophica, ed. R. Wood, 
vol. 5, (St. Bonaventure, N.Y: 1985), 563, 48-51: “Item medietas alicuius totius existit actu- 
aliter in rerum natura, ergo eadem ratione medietas illius medietatis existit actualiter et 
per consequens quaelibet medietas existit actualiter. Sed medietates sunt infinitae quia 
non sunt in aliquo numero certo, igitur infinitae partes existunt naturaliter." 

20 See Aristotle, Physics, 111, 6, 206a; 111, 7, 207a-b. 

21 For detailed explanation of Ockham's concept of infinity, see André Goddu, The Physics of 
William of Ockham (Leiden: 1984), 159-176. 

22 Ricardus Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 159, 1-13: "Ad rationem, quando quaeritur 
etc., dico quod continuum est duplex sicut quantum, quia aliquod est continuum per se, 
et aliquod est continuum per accidens. Continuum per se est illud, quod per se est quan- 
tum, et illud est tale quod habet divisiones quae sunt accidentia sua. Alio modo sumitur 
continuum per accidens, et sicut dicimus quod albedo est continuum. Divisibile etiam 
accipitur dupliciter. Uno modo pro illo cuius partes possunt actualiter dividi sive sepa- 
rari per divisionem. Alio modo pro eo quod habet partes quae possunt separari ab invi- 
cem sive per divisionem sive non - et sicut dicimus quod coelum est continuum et non 
divisibile, quia partes eius non possunt ab invicem separari. Sed primo modo accipiendo 
divisibile secundum hunc modum continuum qualitercumque intelligendo quaestionem 
universaliter quaestio est falsa, sed accipiendo secundo modo quaestio est vera." 
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by almost everyone, was — NO, because, as Murdoch claims, in the fourteenth- 
century sense, the term in infinitum was considered a syncategorematic term, 
and its position in the proposition changes its meaning. Namely, when the 
term ín infinitum precedes the term it modifies, or if it is posited a parte sub- 
iecti, it functions distributively. As Murdoch explains: 


(...) that which «it» modifies is “not so great or numerous but it could 
be greater or more numerous." In this sense the proposition 'in infinitum 
continuum est divisibile, where in infinitum precedes the subject, is true 
and properly expresses the kind of potential infinite divisibility. In con- 
trast, when in infinitum follows the term it modifies, it functions as a cat- 
egorematic term, its sense then being equivalent to the modified thing's 
having no end or being actually infinite.?3 


Murdoch concludes: “In this sense the proposition continuum est divisibile in 
infinitum is false, since it means that a continuum can be completely divided 
into actual infinity of parts.”?4 

As has been shown, this conclusion applies neither to Ockham nor to 
Kilvington. Kilvington's affirmative answer to the above question indicates 
that he recognizes the existence of an actual infinity, while not accepting the 
necessity of a complete division of the continuum. Ockham, however, provides 
no evidence to support this claim. He merely repeats after Scotus the geomet- 
ric reasoning against indivisibility.25 Kilvington puts much more effort into 
proving that there are infinite proportional parts in the continuum. 

In the first part of his question, Kilvington gives twelve principal arguments 
(geometric, metaphysical, and physical) against actual infinity, to which, in 
the second part, he replies by confirming his position. He strongly emphasizes 
that “mathematical proofs are most necessary, and «that the consequents> are 


23 | Murdoch, "William of Ockham,” 195. 

24 Ibid. 

25 For Duns Scotus's proofs see Johannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, q. 5 Utrum angelus 
possit moveri de loco ad locum motu continuo, in Opera omnia, ed. Charles Balić et al. 
(Rome: 1959), lib. 11, dist. 11, pars 11, 278-350. For Ockham's arguments see Quodlibeta 
septem, Quod. 1, q. 9 Utrum una linea componatur ex punctis, in Opera Theologica, vol. 
IX, ed. Joseph C. Wey (St Bonaventure, NY: 1979), 50-65. See also Robert Podkoriski, “Al- 
Gazali's Metaphysics as a Source of Anti-Atomistic Proofs in John Duns Scotus Sentences 
commentary,’ in Wissen über Grenzen, Arabisches Wissen und Lateinisches Mittealter, eds. 
Andreas Speer and Lydia Wegener (Berlin: 2006), 614-618; Jung and Podkonski, “Richard 
Kilvington on Continuity," 67—71. 
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inferred from necessary «premises»."76 Therefore, his refutations of the princi- 
pal arguments are based on the authorities of mathematicians, such as Euclid, 
Archimedes, Robert Grosseteste, and John of Sacrobosco. Their theorems and 
claims are used to reinterpret the views of Aristotle and Averroes. The geometric 
proofs occupy three quarters of Kilvington's question. However, it is surprising 
that among them we do not find any of the most popular geometric argu- 
ments against indivisibilia formulated by Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, or 
Thomas Bradwardine.?’ It appears that Kilvington has no interest in indivisi- 
bilia. He comes up with his own, original reasoning and proposes unconven- 
tional, sophisticated solutions to the problems under consideration.?® 
Kilvington's opinio propria confirms that every continuituum is divisible 
infinitely. However, from that that the continuum is divisible in actu into 
infinite proportional parts, it does not follow that there is a real infinite number 
that measures infinite proportional parts, because to be infinite means to have 
two, three, and so on, more parts. Likewise, dividing any continuous body into 
proportional parts results in having two halves, four quarters, eight one-eighth 
parts, and so on, measured by 2, 4, 8 ... respectively, and this series of num- 
bers is also continuous, says Kilvington.?? To illustrate Kilvington's mathemat- 
ical approach to the problem at hand, I will examine two geometric examples 


26 Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 125, 22-23: "(...) demonstrationes mathematicae sunt 
maxime necessarie et ex necessariis." 

27 See above, footnote 25. Thomas Bradwardine discusses the geometrical proofs against 
atomism in his treatise De continuo. See Thomas Bradwardine, Tractatus de continuo, 
ed. John E. Murdoch, in John E. Murdoch, Geometry and the Continuum in the Fourteenth 
Century: A Philosophical Analysis of Thomas Bradwardine's "Tractatus de continuo’ (unpub- 
lished PhD dissertation, Harvard University: 1957). 

28  SeeKilvington, Utrum omne continuum, arg. 4, 133-136, 164—165. 

29  Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 162, 1418: “Ad argumentum quod est contra respon- 
sionem ad principale quod fuit istud: 'si continuum potest dividi in infinitas partes pro- 
portionales in actu, igitur aliquis est numerus infinitus in actu’, dico quod non sequitur 
quod ille numerus sit infinitus in actu qui est plus quam duplus, et plus quam triplus, 
et cetera Ibid., 143, 3-13: “(...) arguo sic: duae medietates alicuius continui sunt unum 
continuum, et non aliud quam suum totum; igitur etc. Probo antecedens, quia capio 
numerum illarum medietatum et loquor de numero numerato. Tunc ille numerus est 
quantitas continua. Quod probo, quia partes illius numeri copulantur ad aliquem com- 
munem terminum, nec est alia pars illius numeri quin continuetur cum alia parte illius 
numeri; igitur ille numerus est quantitas continua. Probo consequentiam per definitio- 
nem quantitatis continuae quae est haec: ‘quantitas continua est illa, cuius partes cop- 
ulantur ad terminum communem: Et probo, quod ille numerus non sit alia quantitas 
quam suum totum (...).” 
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that he uses to prove that there are infinitely infinitesimal and infinitely great 
quantities.3° 

The first example is of an infinite division of the angle of contingency. First 
of all, Kilvington sets up the following geometrical construction: 


I take two contiguous circles, one of which is two times greater than the 
other, and a line that is contiguous to both of them in the point of their 
contact. And I assume that that line is at rest on that point as it touches 
the circles, and it moves along some extreme point until it bisects each 
of those aforementioned circles. This having been posited, it follows that 
the line bisects both circles, and this line will intersect each circle, and 
it is closer to the larger circle at all points above the point of contact of 
the two circles than to the smaller circle, therefore it will cross the larger 
circle first than the smaller one. Which having being granted, I argue as 
follows: this line cuts the larger and not the smaller circle, therefore it 
divides the angle of the contingency contained in the smaller circle and 
the line connected to each circle by the common line.?! 


Thus we come up with a rectilinear angle that seems to be smaller than an 
angle of contingency (see Figure 4.1). 

In responding to this reasoning, Kilvington admits that the above conclu- 
sion is false and he limits himself to stating that the line at the same time 
intersects both the larger and the smaller circle.?? Although he does not offer 


30 For detailed explantions of Kilvington's examples see Jung and Podkonski, “Richard 
Kilvington on Continuity,” 65-84; Podkonski, Ryszard Kilvington, 81-99; Elzbieta Jung 
and Robert Podkonski, "Mathematical Imagination in Fourteenth-century Natural 
Philosophy: The Case of Endless Helix Line," Historia Mathematica (forthcoming). 

31  Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 157, 8-21: "(...) capio duos circulos quorum unus sit 
duplus ad alium et contingant se, et capiatur aliqua linea contingens istos circulos in 
eodem puncto, in quo circuli se contingunt. Et pono, quod illa linea super illum punc- 
tum quiescat secundum quod contingit circulos, et moveatur secundum aliquod extre- 
mum quousque secet utrumque illorum circulorum praedictorum. Quo posito: haec linea 
secabit utrumque circulum, et propinquior est circulo maiori super omnia puncta alia 
a puncto contactus quam circulo minori; igitur prius secabit circulum maiorem quam 
minorem. Quo concesso arguo sic: haec linea secat circulum maiorem et non minorem, 
igitur dividit angulum contingentiae contentum circulo minori et linea communi utrique 
circulo contingebat haec linea" 

32  Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 174, 29-33: "Et dico, quod captis duabus circumferen- 
tias, quarum minor contingat intrinsecus maiorem, et capiatur linea contingens utrum- 
que circulum et quiescat in punctus contactus et moveatur secundum aliud extremum, 
dico quod non prius secabit circulum maio, rem quam minorem." 
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FIGURE 4.1 Reconstruction of the 
"angle of contingency" 
argument. 


Q 


FIGURE 4.2 Reconstruction of the response to the “angle of 
contingency” argument. 


any detailed explanation, it seems that he is aware that every straight line that 
intersects the point of tangency and forms an angle with a tangent is a secant 
(see Figure 4.2). Consequently, no rectilinear acute angle is smaller than an 
angle of contingency. This is most likely why he concludes that the angle of 
contingency can be infinitely divided, but only by circular lines.33 

Next, Kilvington notes that since both a contingent and a rectilinear angles 
are infinitely divisible, they both form sets of infinitely small parts, but “any 
rectilinear angle is greater than an infinite number of angles of contingency,” 
as Campanus of Novara, claims.?^ Therefore, a right angle, as a continuum, is 
subdivided into smaller and smaller acute rectilinear angles, and each acute 
angle is greater than any contingency angle. Consequently, both angles should 
be treated as a set and an infinite subset. This conclusion not only states that 


33  Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 174, 23-24: “(...) concedo, quod angulus contingentiae 
est divisibilis in infinitum, sed hoc est per lineas circulares et non rectas." 

34 SeeJohnE. Murdoch, "The Medieval Language of Proportions: Elements of the Interaction 
with Greek Foundations and the Development of New Mathematical Techniques," in 
Scientific Change, ed. Alistair Crombie (London: 1963), 243. 
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one infinity is greater than the other, but also makes it possible to establish 
a one-to-one correspondence of such infinite sets, although it does not make 
it possible to establish proportionality between the elements of such sets.?5 
Undoubtedly, Kilvington regards the angle of contingency as an infinitesimal 
geometric unit which, however, as a continuum, can be divided in infinitum.?6 

The second example is of an endless infinite helix line. This purely geo- 
metrical case, which Kilvington constructs, is based on the following state- 
ment: each line, as a continuity, is infinitely divisible, and as such it is infinite. 
First, Kilvington shows how to form an infinite line: 


Let us take a column and let us mark out all of its proportional parts: 
a sequence of halves of its height. And then we draw a spiral line winding 
around this column starting from a point on a circumference of its base, in 
such a manner that each succeeding coil embraces one proportional part, 
i.e., the first coil the first half of a column, the second one quarter, the third 
one eight, and so on ad infinitum (see Figure 4.3). It is obvious that each 
coil is longer than a circumference of the column, and there are infinitely 
many coils forming one line. This line is evidently continuous because an 
ending point of one coil is the beginning ofthe next coil. Consequently, the 
line is actually infinitely long, for it can be regarded as a sum of infinitely 
many parts, with each of them possessing a certain length.3” 


Kilvington explains that such a helix line is infinite, either when the distance 
between its first and last point is infinite, or when the last limiting point can- 
not be determined. The first case is impossible, the second he proves. He 
maintains that such a helix line has two limits: one of them is intrinsic - and 
this is the starting point of the line; the other is an extrinsic limit. He proves 
that a helix line has to be immediately adjacent to the upper surface of the 
column, because if it were not, then there would be some proportional parts 
of the column not circumscribed by it. Subsequently, he demonstrates that 
although there is no distance between the helix line and the upper surface of 


35 For a detailed explanation of Kilvington's concept of infinite set and subsets see 
Robert Podkonski, “A Charm of Puzzles: The Fate of Kilvington's Philosophical Ideas,” 
Organon 142 (2009), 1403142. 

36 .Fordetailed discussion ofthe case see Jung, Podkonski, "Richard Kilvington on Continuity," 
72-76; Podkonski, Ryszard Kilvington, 81-86. 

37 Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 137, 31-33: "Tunc illa linea est infinita cum habeat 
infinitas lineas suis partes proportionales, quarum quaelibet est maior linea circulari 
eiusdem columnae.” 
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FIGURE 4.3 Geometrical reconstruction of the 


endless, infinite helix line invented by 
Richard Kilvington. 


the column, there is also no determined point ending the line. In fact one can 


consider any of the points on the circumference of the upper surface of the 


column as an end point of the helix line; if it is so, there is infinite number of 


end points.?? Therefore, he concludes, with the extrinsic as its limit the helix 


line is infinite.°9 


38 


39 


Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 139, 8-29: "Item, probo per rationem quod nulla linea 
sit infinita quia ponamus quod aliqua talis sit in A corpore columnari per illum modum 
quo argutum est. Probo tunc, quod illa non sit linea infinita, et hoc arguo sic: quia ali- 
qua talis sit — sit illa B. Capio tunc lineam circularem in extremo A corporis versus quod 
sit progressio partium proportionalium — quae linea sit C, tunc «arguo sic:> B est linea 
infinita; igitur est immediata C. Consequentia patet, quia si B et C distarent, aliqua esset 
«pars» proportionalis A inter B et C. Et sic sequitur, quod B componatur solum ex giris 
suarum partium proportionalium, et sic foret finita - quod est primum positum. Sed 
probo quod B et c non sunt immediata, quia si sic sequitur haec conclusio quod B termi- 
nabitur ad aliquod punctis ipsius C. Et non est maior ratio quare magis ad unum quam ad 
aliud, igitur B terminabitur ad infinita puncta." 

Kilvington, Utrum omne continuum, 165, 30-166, 21: "Ad quintum principale dico, quod 
lineam esse infinitam potest accipi dupliciter. Vel sic, quod extrema eius distant per 
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3 "Chaos infinitum" — Richard FitzRalph's Concept of Infinity 


As many scholars confirm, Richard FitzRalph's question 1, Book 11: Whether 
God in the beginning of time created the world from nothing (Utrum includit 
contradictionem Deum produxisset mundum ab aeterno)^? is our only source 
of his views on motion, time and infinity.*! At the beginning of his question, 
FitzRalph puts forward an argument against the beginning of the world in 
time.?? As Dunne reports: “Having developed the general terms of the inves- 
tigation, FitzRalph sets out the structure of the question by dividing it into 
four articles after which he states that he will determine the question."? The 


distantiam infinitam — et sic dico quod nulla linea est infinita. Et sic loquendo dico, quod 
nulla linea ducta per omnes partes proportionales alicuius continui est infinita, sed quae- 
libet talis est tantae longitudinis, sicut suum subiectum. Alio modo sumitur infinitum 
pro eo, quod habet infinitas partes, quarum nulla pars unius est pars alterius, et quarum 
una quaelibet sit aequalis, vel quarum una parte quaelibet sit maior. Et sic «loquendo» 
concedo, quod B linea est infinita, quia habet infinitas partes, quarum quaelibet est maior 
C linea circulari. Unde dico, quod primo modo loquendo de infinito nihil est infinitum 
sed quodlibet est sic finitum. Et sic loquendo de finito prout opponitur infinitum primo 
modo dicto dico, quod B linea est finita et sic potest ipsam dividi in duo aequalia. Quia 
diviso corpore extransfuso in duas medietates, erit B linea divisa in duo aequalia, quia 
facta tali divisione tanta est distantia inter duo extrema unius partis lineae B sicut inter 
duo extrema alterius partis. Et etiam illo modo loquendo de infinito concedo, quod B 
linea potest consumi per consumationem terminatam. Et ideo auctoritates allegatae pro 
illa parte, scilicet quod nulla linea sit infinita, solum intelliguntur accipiendo infinitum 
primo modo. Sed quia dictum est prius quod B linea est finita primo modo loquendo 
de infinito, quia inter extrema eius solum est distantia finita. Ideo dico, quod habet duo 
extrema: unum sibi intrinsecum et aliud sibi extrinsecum. Et punctum intrinsecum alicu- 
ius lineae voco illud, quod est punctum illius lineae vel in illa. Et sic B habet unum punc- 
tum intrinsecum, scilicet punctum in illo extremo a quo incepit. Et extrinsecum voco 
illud, quod est immediatum alicui, nec tamen est aliquid ipsius nec in ipso. Et sic habet 
extremum extrinsecum et non solum unum, immo infinita." 

40 Micheal Dunne prepared an edition of “Extract from text of Lectura in Sententias Petri 
Lombardi, Liber I1, q. 1, a. 1 Utrum includit contradiccionem Deum produxisse mundum ab 
eterno” based on three manuscripts: BnF lat. 15853, Oxford, Oriel College 15, Vat. lat. 11517. 
I am grateful to Michael Dunne for making his edition available to me. In this chapter, 
quotes (partially corrected) of FitzRalph's text only from the BnF lat. 15853 manuscript are 
given in classical Latin, including the title of FitzRalph's question. 

41 For detailed discussion of the problems pondered by FitzRalph see Dunne, "Richard 
FitzRalph on Time,” 24-36. 

42 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,’ 25. 

43 Richard FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem Deum produxisse mundum ab aeterno, 
BnF lat. 15853, fol. 137va: “Decisio quaestionis. In ista quaestione sic proceditur: primo 
tractabitur utrum includit contradictionem Deum produxisse mundum ab aeterno; 
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discussion on the nature of the infinite is opened up by the question of the 
simultaneous existence of an infinite number of souls.** 

FitzRalph takes into consideration two different types of continua — perma- 
nent continuum such as line or surface, and successive continuum such as time. 
It appears, that he adopts the binding definitions that: 1) a permanent contin- 
uum is a continuum in which all parts are present at the same time; 2) a succes- 
sive continuum is a continuum which parts succeed one after another in time. 

As FitzRalph reports, “some claim" that God can infinitely divide any perma- 
nent continuity into proportional parts, each distinct one from another.*5 So 
it seems that every permanent continuum by the power of God can be made 
up of an infinite number of proportional parts. And then as a consequence, if 
such an infinity, consisting of an infinite number of separate parts, existed in 
reality, God could and would create an infinite number of souls or angels in 
a finite time.^$ If this were the case, that is, if each line consisted of an infinite 
number of points and each surface consisted of an infinite number of lines, or 
if a body consisted of an infinite number of surfaces different from each other, 
God could destroy the lines, surfaces, or bodies while keeping only an infinite 
number of points, lines or surfaces that actually existed.4” Such imaginable 
infinite sets of points, surfaces or angels would not have either a first nor a last 


secundo tractabitur utrum motus et tempus distinguantur realiter a subiectis suis vel 
inter se; tertio utrum creatio soli Deo conveniat; et quarto utrum creatio vel alia relatio sit 
aliud a fundamento; et quinto dicetur ad quaestionem." 

44  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 140vb: "Contra argumenta 
adducta in principio articuli, possent aliqui probabiliter instare dicendo quod non inclu- 
dit contradictionem infinitas animas humanas simul esse." 

45 FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141va: "Praeterea potest 
aliquis dicere: ita potest Deus dividere medietates continui divisi in duo media continue 
sicut agens dividens potest dividere medietates unius superficiei. Sed agens naturale 
potest dividere superficiem aliquam usque in finem conterminantem medietatem unius 
aeris vel aquae, ergo Deus potest simul cum divisione primae medietatis dividere aliqua 
in duo media, et cum secunda divisione, scilicet medietatis relictae, dividere aliam medi- 
etatem medietatis aquae in secundo media et sic quousque tota divisio compleatur; ergo 
Deus potest facere quod in fine erunt infinitae partes proportionales aquae in actu." 

46 X FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 139vb: “(...) sed dicunt Deum 
posse creare simul animas infinitas sive angelos infinitos vel alia entia in actu infinita (...) 
Et pari ratione potest simul vel in tempore finito facere infinitos angelos sicut infinita 
lumina vel infinita alia entia in actu, ergo et cetera.” See also Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph 
on Time,’ 29. 

47  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 140ra: "(...) in quacumque 
linea sunt puncta infinita et in omni superficie lineae infinitae et in omni corpore super- 
ficies infinitae totaliter diversae, sed nullum prius in istis est pars posterioris (...), ergo 
Deus potest lineam adnihilare omnibus eius punctis conservatis, nisi prius fuerant nulla 
mutatione facta in illis vel in aliquo istorum quoad situm vel superficiem aliam omnibus 
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element. However, this - as Dunne says — “does not cause any problem with 
God not knowing which is first and last in an infinite series" and does not cause 
any ignorance in God about the last corruptible part.4? 

For that reason, FitzRalph's primary concern is the possibility of actual 
infinity. In his question, he juxtaposes eight counterarguments with three 
arguments supporting the view for an actual existence of an infinitude. The 
arguments supporting this view are weak. FitzRalph merely lists three theo- 
logical arguments popular at the time and does not trouble himself to justify 
them. The first is based on the assumption that God can divide all halves of any 
continuum at the same time and make its infinite parts actually exist; second, 
that as a result of his transubstantiation, every part of Jesus' body and blood 
is actually present wherever the Eucharist is celebrated; the third refers to the 
absolute power of God by which God can recreate proportional parts which 
are successively, part by part destroyed by any natural power.^? 

Among the counterarguments, the first five are sophismata cases; the last 
three are theological. To show FitzRalph's characteristic way of reasoning, Iam 
quoting one of them: 


Moreover, let us suppose that two bodies, c and D, move from B to A and 
that D moves with a speed double to that of c throughout its motion so 
that when it arrives at the end of each proportional part, it rests there, 
while c catches up with it, whether on the same line or on another equal 
line (even though they could be on the same by the power of God). 
I assume that they are idealized bodies because, then, they would not 
impede each other, so that if C were to arrive at A in one hour, termi- 
nating in that instant, for example, then it would follow that c and D 
would arrive at A in this instant and so neither is prior to the other. The 


punctis manentibus in istis superficiebus manentibus, totum illud corpus adnihilaret. Et 
tunc certum est quod remanent puncta infinita per se in actu, ergo ita potest Deus alias 
res alterius speciei infinitas simul facere esse in actu." 

48 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,’ 31. 

49  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141va: "Preterea ita Deus 
potest dividere medietates continui divisi in duo media continue (...) Deus potest simul 
cum divisione primae medietatis dividere aliqua in duo media, et cum secunda divisione, 
scilicet medietatis relictae, dividere aliam medietatem medietatis aquae in duo media et 
sic quousque tota divisio compelatur; ergo Deus potest facere quod in fine erunt inifnitae 
partes proportionales aquae in actu. (...) Preterea, in sacramento altaris apparet quod 
sint infinita in actu quia quaelibet pars Christi est ibi in actu. (...) Preterea quando agens 
naturale corrumpit aliquid per partem ante partem, posset Deus ita recreare in actu (...) 
sed illud corrumpit inifnitas partes proportionales successive, ergo etc." 
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consequent is contrary to what was posited because D would traverse any 
proportional part whatever before c, therefore all parts of D would be 
prior to C, therefore D would arrive at some time prior at A. And first it fol- 
lows that in this instant C is at A. If, therefore, D was first at A, then it was 
first at A for some time, let us designate that time E; then in the E part of 
the hour D would not have moved because it was already at A during the 
whole time E, as was said, etc. During that whole time E, either c would 
hence have moved, passing through one proportional part only in time E, 
and consequently the last part, which is to be proved, or through many. 
If many, then D would not wait for c in every proportional part, which is 
contrary to what was posited.5° 


FitzRalph concludes: 


50 


51 


Therefore from the assumption of actually infinite proportional parts, 
not inconsistent with other possible parts, two contradictory conclusions 
would follow, namely, that c and D arrive at A at the same time and not 
at the same time; therefore what is assumed includes a contradiction.*! 
Moreover with this solution, this one argument seems to me suffi- 
cient in order to prove that from the assumption of such actually existing 
infinite proportional parts in the aforementioned, it would necessarily 
follow in the way mentioned that another would be the last because the 


FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 1411b: "Preterea, ponantur 
duo mota moveri de B ad A sicut C et D, et moveatur D in duplo velocius quam c alia quod 
est semper cum pervenerit ad finem alicuius partis proportionalis quiescat ibi, donec c 
veniat illuc, vel super eandem lineam vel super aliam aequalem, immo possunt super 
eandem de potentia Dei posito quod sint corpora glorificata, quia tunc non impediunt se, 
etsic quod c veniat ad A in una hora in hoc instanti terminata, gratia exempli, tunc sequi- 
tur quod € et D perveniant in hoc instanti ad A et ita neutrum prius alio. Consequens con- 
tra positum quia quamlibet partem proportionalem prius transit D quam C, ergo omnes 
prius D quam C, ergo D prius pervenit ad A. Et primum sequitur quod in hoc instanti C 
est ad A. Si ergo D prius fuit ad A, ergo per aliquod tempus prius fuit ad A. Sit ergo aliquod 
tale tempus E; tunc in E parte huius horae D non movebatur quia fuit ad A toto E tempore, 
ut dicitur, et cetera. Toto E tempore movebatur aut ergo C in E tempore transfuit unam 
partem proportionalem tantum et per consequens ultimam, quod est probandum, aut 
plures. Si plures ergo non in omni parte proportionali D exspectavit C contra positum." 
FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141rb: “Ergo ex hoc quod 
ponuntur partes proportionales actu infinitae cum alio possibili non repugnante, sequun- 
tur ista duo contradictoria, scilicet quod c et D simul perveniant ad A et quod non simul; 
ergo illud positum claudit contradictio." 
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line AB was composed precisely from these infinite parts. Therefore, it 
would follow that there is some ultimate proportional part.5? 


The final conclusion is thus as follows: a division of a continuum must end in 
a final proportional part in order for the division to be completed, and there- 
fore there are no infinite number of proportional parts in any permanent con- 
tinuum. In this way, FitzRalph recognizes that an infinite number of points, 
surfaces, lines, souls or angels cannot exist either. This is best seen when he 
explains that the definition of a permanent continuum satisfies the necessary 
condition for the actual existence of such a continuum, only when all its parts 
are present at the same time. In this case, the term ‘every’ stands also for the 
first and last item of the points or souls set. FitzRalph makes it clear that: 


With respect to these instances it seems to me that when understood 
they prove sufficiently the validity of the argument made because these 
three instances and all others that can be assumed concern things exist- 
ing potentially and not actually per se, for if things were essentially in act 
they would necessarily have a first and last, as was proved, therefore this 
would also be true of souls existing actually. Yet I still prove that in parts 
conceived proportionally, there would be some ultimate part if all were 
in act essentially, and similarly with respect to points.9? 


In his opinio propria, FitzRalph takes a metalinguistic approach to the prob- 
lem. His view is based on the distinction between the categorematical an syn- 
categorematical usage of terms such as 'infinite' (infinita) or 'every' (omnia). 
Firstly, he assures that neither proportional parts in a body nor points in 
a line or other elements that make up a continuum that are knowable or 


52  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141va: “Pretera hoc solutum, 
unum argumentum michi sufficit ad probandum, quod ponendo modo praedicto infini- 
tas tales partes proportionales esse in actu, modo praedicto sequitur necessario quod alia 
sit ultima, quia ex istis inifnitis praecise aggregata fuit linea AB. (...) Sequitur ergo quod sit 
aliqua ultima pars proportionalis.” 

53  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141a: "Quantum ad istas 
instantias videtur mihi, quod istis intellectis satis probant argumentum factum valere, 
quia istae instantiae tres et omnes aliae quae possunt poni fiunt in rebus existentibus in 
potentia non in actu per se quae res si essent per se in actu necessario haberent primam 
et ultimam, ut probo, igitur de animabus existentibus in actu esset hoc verum. Probo iam 
quod in partibus proportionalibus conceptis esset aliqua ultima, si omnes essent in actu 
per se, et similiter in punctis." 
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creatable are infinite in number when the word 'infinita' is used categorem- 
atically5^ However, if the word ‘infinite’ is used syncategorematically or dis- 
tributively, some thinkers affirms that — says FitzRalph — it is true that there 
are infinite points in the line and that in each continuum there is an infinite 
number of proportional parts, and that two halves of a line are infinite because 
there are four distinct parts each of which is one quarter, there are eight dis- 
tinct parts each of which is one eighth, and so on. It is also true that God knows 
infinity. It should be emphasized, however, says FitzRalph, that the proposi- 
tions: “these two are four «points or parts>,” “these two are eight «points or 
parts>” are true only relatively speaking. If they were true essentially (per se), 
it would be necessary for any of these two to be some of these four or some 
of these eight, and then the parts would not be distinct. FitzRalph concludes 
that “such a proposition: «'these two are eight points or parts’>, taken from the 
prior part is false syncategorematically.”>> From this it follows that all continua 
actually contain a finite number of parts that are distinct from each other. 
The essential difference between FitzRalph's and Kilvington's understand- 
ing of infinity is striking. FitzRalph takes for granted that the syncategorem- 
atic infinite is defined as “for any number or magnitude there is a greater.”56 
Kilvington adopts Ockham’s definition of categorematic infinite while saying 
that is one “greater than any number or magnitude, no matter of how great."57 
Secondly, FitzRalph argues that: 


54  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141va-vb: "Sed quia ista argu- 
menta vel saltem aliqua istorum improbant ut michi videtur, quod impossibile sit quod 
infinitae partes proportionales sint in aliquo continuo in potentia sicut probant quod 
non possunt esse in actu separato per se, ideo videtur mihi omnino, quod nec partes pro- 
portionales in continuo, nec puncta in linea, nec alia entia, immo nec alia cognoscibilia, 
nec creabilia sunt infinita, accepto isto termino ‘infinita’ cathegorematice, quia eadem est 
ratio de omnibus." 

55  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: "Si tamen iste termi- 
nus ‘infinita’ accipiatur syncathegorematice sive distributive, sic posset alicui videre quod 
verum est, quod in omni linea sunt infinita puncta et in omni continuo sunt infinitae 
partes proportionales, et quod Deus cognoscit infinita, et quod duae medietates huius 
lineae sunt infinitae, quia sunt quattuor quartae et sunt octo octavae, et sic de similibus. 
Sed talis est vera per accidens: ‘ista duo sunt infinita’ sicut ille sint verae per accidens: ‘ista 
duo sunt quattuor, ‘ista duo sunt octo, quia ad hoc quod esset vera per se oporteret quod 
quodlibet istorum duorum esset aliquod istorum quattuor et similiter istorum octo, quod 
non est verum. Et ideo sunt vere per accidens tamen. Sed haec responsio non est vera, 
sicut patebit in responsione ad primum argumentum, sed talis propositio est falsa synca- 
thegorematice a parte priori accepto." 

56 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,” 31, note 43. 

57 See above, 126-127. 
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Universally speaking, when the term 'infinite' is posited of the subject 
and thus taken categorematically, it makes the affirmative proposition 
false when it is posited of the predicate, because it does not supposit for 
that of which the affirmative could be verified, whence each of the fol- 
lowing is false ‘infinite things are creatable’, ‘infinite things are known by 
God' this term 'infinite' taken categorematically, not because other things 
were or could be imagined which God could not know, but because there 
are no infinite things. And therefore such an affirmative statement and 
anything similar implies something false, and hence is false.5® 


FitzRalph's definition of the categorematic term, as presented above, is incon- 


sistent with what, for instance, Heytesbury and most medieval logicians say 


about categorematic and syncategorematic terms, such as infinita. Heytesbury 


defines them as follows: 


Thus in general, when the term 'infinite' or any syncategorematic term of 
that sort precedes the proposition entirely, so that there is no term ahead 
of it which is a determination in respect of that term standing syncat- 
egorematically, the divided sense occurs and [the proposition] signifies 
dividedly (...) It must be said generally that when that syncategorematic 
term comes first in any proposition, with nothing determinable with 
respect to what is preceding it, it is interpreted syncategorematically. But 
when a term determinable with respect to it precedes it when it occurs 
in the subject, it is interpreted categorematically, just as when it occurs 
in the predicate.59 


However, as Sara L Uckelman convincingly argues, there are two ways that 


such a sentence: Infinita sunt finita can be read whether corresponding to 


58 


59 


FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: "Universaliter posito 
isto termino 'infinita' a parte subiecti et ipso accepto cathegorematice, quod facit affir- 
mativam propositionem falsam in qua ponitur sicut a parte praedicati, quia non habet 
suppositionem pro quo possit affirmativa verificari. Unde talis est falsa 'infinita sunt cre- 
abilia, “infinita sunt cognita a Deo’ tenendo isto termino ‘infinita’ cathegorematice, non 
quia alia sint vel possint imaginari quae Deus non novit, sed quia nulla sunt infinita. Et 
ideo affirmativa talis et quaelibet consimilis implicat falsum, unde haec est falsa." 
William Heytesbury, "The Compounded and Divided Senses,’ in The Cambridge 
Translations of Medieval Philosophical Texts, eds. Norman Kretzmann and Eleonore 
Stump, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 1988), 421-422. See also Sara L. Uckelman, "The Logic of 
Categorematic and Syncategorematic Infinity,” Synthese 192 (2015), 2371-2372. 
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the categorematic (‘Infinite things are finite’) or syncategorematic (‘Infinitely 
many things are finite’) readings. “If infinita is taken categorematically, then 
the sentence is false (...) if, it is taken syncategorematically, then the sentence 
is true.’6° 

Keeping this in mind, let us return to FitzRalph’s arguments. First he claims 
that a proposition such: ‘Infinite things are creatable’ (Infinita sunt creabilia), 
when the term ‘infinite’ is taken categorematicaly a parte subiecti is false, 
because, as it seems, a sentence such as: ‘The creatable things are infinite’ 
(Creabilia sunt infinita) when the term ‘infinite’ is also taken categorematically, 
this time a parte praedicati is not equivalent to any individual proposition 
which supposits the universal proposition. It appears that FitzRalph constructs 
this peculiar reasoning, because there is nothing invalid in claiming that God 
can create an infinitude, such as infinite proportional parts, points, souls, or 
angels. However, because infinite points or angels cannot be indicated, he con- 
cludes that infinitude really does not exist. Therefore, in his final conclusion, 
he states that in every continuum there are finite parts in number. 

The same concerns, says FitzRalph, the sentence: Deus faciet successive 
infinitas formas futuras (God will create successively infinite future forms). If 
the term ‘infinite’ is taken categorematically it is false. However, if this term is 
taken syncategorematically, it is true that future forms are infinite in number.®! 
FitzRalph claims that ‘infinite’ used categorematically is collective, but when 
used syncategorematically it is distributive.®? 

Next his reasoning goes as follows: 


And similarly from the fact that it will seem provable to someone to say 
that God makes infinite things when the term is taken syncategoremat- 
ically, namely distributively, but it does not follow that any future forms 
are infinite, when the term is so taken, because this particular proposition 
would have no singular of which it could be verified, although God could 
make infinite things, just as it is not true that in this line there are infinite 
points or infinite proportional parts, as they say, because it signifies only 


60 Uckelman, “The logic of categorematic,” 2362. 

61 FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: "Similiter tenendo ly 
‘infinita’ cathegorematice immo falsum est quod infinitae formae sunt futurae sic accepto 
termino; accepto tunc illo termino syncathegorematice, verum est quod infinitae sunt 
formae futurae." 

62 For the discussion between historians of medieval philosophy about categorematic and 
syncategorematic terms being used as collective and distributive see Uckelman, "The 
Logic of Categorematic,” 2369-2373. 
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that in this line there are two points, and three, and four and so on with- 
out end concerning the whole finite multitude.53 


FitzRalph gives an additional explanation: 


Assuming these results, it is notthe case that the following have the same 
meaning 'in this line there are infinite points' when the term is taken syn- 
categorematically, namely distributively, as also not in this case 'all men 
are in this world’, taking the term syncategorematically, because it would 
be necessary for the sign to be distributed there so as to precede the dis- 
tributed term for it to have the same meaning.®* 


In subsequent explanations and replies to the arguments, FitzRalph operates 
with the above-mentioned clarifications. He claims that if the term ‘infinite’ 
is taken syncategorematically the following conclusion is incorrect: God can 
create successively infinite forms and whatever God can create successively, he 
can create at the same time, therefore at the same time God can create infinite 
<forms>.®> Again FitzRalph goes against the flow when he says: 


Nevertheless, according to the more common way of speaking, it ought 
to be said that such a sentence as the following is future, taking the term 
‘infinite’ syncategorematically on the part of the predicate, ‘God could 
make infinite things successively' speaking of what is actually knowable, 
because it is false with respect to the predicated copulative that God is 
able to make two and three and four and so on with respect to the whole 


63 FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: “Et similiter aliquibus 
probabile videtur dicere, quod Deus faciet infinitas tenendo termino syncathegorem- 
atice, scilicet distributive, nec sequitur ex hoc quod aliquae formae futurae sint infinitae 
sic accepto termino, quia ista particularis nullam singularem veram habet quamvis Deus 
faciet infinitas, sicut «non» verum est quod in ista linea sunt infinita puncta vel infinitae 
partes proportionales, ut dicunt, quia non signat nisi quod in ista linea sunt puncta duo 
ettria et quattuor et sic sine statu de omni multitudine finita." 

64  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: "Haec tamen non est 
congrua secundum vocem: ‘in ista linea sunt puncta infinita, tento termino syncathe- 
gorematice scilicet distributive, sicut nec in ista: 'in isto mundo sunt homines omnes; 
syncathegorematice accipiendo terminum, quia oportet signum distributivum ibi prae- 
cedere terminum distributivum ut sit congrua." 

65  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 141vb: "Nec sequi- 
tur: 'Deus potest facere successive infinitas formas et quaecumque potest Deus facere 
successive potest facere simul, ergo Deus potest simul facere infinitas tenendo ly "infinita" 
syncathgorematice." 
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finite multitude, but that the copulative from such singulars is true is not 
relevant to what was proposed.96 


In the above argument the syncategorematic term is used a parte praedicati. 
Thus, as it seems, according to FitzRalph both categorematic and syncate- 
gorematic terms can be taken both ways, either on the part of the subject or on 
the part of the predicate. 

Another example given by FitzRalph relates to the term 'every' (omnia). 
The following sentence: “God could make «every» totally diverse thing to exist 
essentially" («omnia totaliter diversa potest Deus facere existere per se) is true, 
when the term ‘every’ is taken distributively, because each of its singulars is 
true. From this if follows that God can make infinite proportional parts of a 
continuum to exist essentially, when the term 'infinite' is taken syncategorem- 
atically. "And this is true because what is true of the universal is true of any of 
its singular parts,” says FitzRalph. If the term ‘every’ is taken collectively, it is 
false "because not every existing thing nor any other thing is infinite, taking the 
term categorematically"9? From this it follows, concludes FitzRalph, that there 
are not infinite points in a line, if the term 'infinite' is taken categorematically, 
and neither points, nor surfaces, nor lines are really distinct from a body.68 In 
this regard, FitzRalph asserts that: “any such affirmative of a singular is false 
where on the part of the predicate the term 'infinite' is taken categorematically 
because it is then equivalent to the term taken syncategorematically, arguing 
for the converse of it which is signified by it, as was evident.” 

However, if the syncategorematic term ‘infinite’ is posited a parte subiecti 
such sentences are true: "Infinite things are known by God,” "Infinite points 


66 FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142ra: “(...) magis tamen ad 
communem modum loquendi dici debet quod talis est futura tenendo ly 'infinita' syn- 
cathgorematice a parte praedicati: 'Deus potest facere successive infinita' loquendo de 
scibilibus in actu, quia haec est falsa de copulato praedicato: 'Deus est potens facere duo 
et tria et quattuor, et sic de omni multitudine finita; sed copulativa ex singularibus talibus 
est vera nec est ad propositum." 

67  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142ra: "Similiter patet ad 
secundum, tenendo ly 'omnia' divistributive, quod verum est «omnia» totaliter diversa 
potest Deus facere existere per se, quia quaelibet eius singularis est vera. Nec sequitur 
ex hoc nisi quod infinitas partes proportionales continui possit Deus facere esse per se, 
tenendo ly ‘infinitas’ syncathgorematice. Et hoc est verum, quia est universalis cuius 
quaelibet singularis est vera. Si vero ly ‘omnia’ accipiatur collective, falsa est, quia nulla 
sunt omnia existentia nec etiam alia sunt infinita, cathegorematice accipiendo." 

68 FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142a: “Per idem patet ad 
tertium, quod non sunt infinita puncta in linea, accepto termino cathegorematice, immo 
nec puncta sunt in re distincta a corpore, nec superficies, nec lineae." 
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are in a line,” "Infinite proportional parts are in a continuum," "Future days are 
infinite,” “Future time is infinite,” for in the singular this term ‘infinite’ can be 
taken in its singular or plural form either categorematically or syncategorem- 
atically. Next, FitzRalph explains vaguely that sentences such as “Future days 
are infinite,” “Future time is infinite” are false when the term ‘infinite’ is taken 
categorematically, since “they are equivalent with whatever inference because 
they mutually infer one another, and so this also is to be denied ‘Future time 
is eternal’”69 

As it appears, FitzRalph is rather unique in the use of categorematic and syn- 
categorematic terms because, he claims, both can precede or follow a subject. 
And yet he distinguishes them linguistically, claiming that the categorematic 
term is always collective and refers to an actual infinity, while syncategorem- 
atic is always distributive and refers to a potential infinity. 

According to FitzRalph also the second type of a continuum, namely a suc- 
cessive continuity, such as time, is only potential. FitzRalph refers to Ockham's 
definition that time was ever and is eternal, since "it is not so great or numer- 
ous but that it could be greater or more numerous.’ But this is not true, replies 
FitzRalph, since time is limited by before and after and as such it is only poten- 
tially infinite." He concludes: “nonetheless never, as I briefly say, can you 
prove with the authority of the Philosopher and Commentator that infinites 
are future, when the term <’infinite’> is taken categorematically; but syncate- 
gorematically only"?! 

When explaining in detail his own view, FitzRalph returns to the example of 
a permanent continuum, such as a line containing two, three, four, etc. points 
to infinity. He insists that: 


69  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 142ra-rb: "Et ideo dico quod 
quaelibet talis affirmativa singulariter est falsa ubi a parte praedicati ponitur iste termi- 
nus 'infinita acceptus syncathegorematice, quia aequivalet tunc sibi accepto cathegorem- 
atice, arguendo ad conversam istius quae significatur per istam, ut patuit. Sed quando 
ponitur a parte subiecti sunt tales vere, tento termino syncathegorematice: 'infinita sunt 
cognoscita a Deo. 'infinita sunt futurae, "infinita puncta sunt in linea, "infinitae pro- 
portionales partes sunt in continuo, ‘infinitum tempus est futurum, ‘infiniti dies sunt 
futurae, ita enim in singulari potest iste terminus 'infinitum' accipi cathegorematice vel 
syncathegorematice sicut iste terminus 'infinita' in plurali. Et ideo est quaecumque talis 
falsa, tento termino cathegorematice: ‘infinitum tempus est futurum, ‘infiniti sunt dies 
futurae, quia aequivalent quoad illationem quia mutuo inferunt se, et ita neganda est 
haec: tempus aeternum est futurum." 

70  ForFitzRalph's theory of time see Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,” 33-35. 

71  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142 va: “(...) nunquam tamen 
ut breviter dicam ex aliquo dicto Philosophi vel Commentatoris poterit probari quod 
infinita sunt futura, tento termino cathegorematice, sed syncathegorematice tantum." 
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If, nevertheless, someone wishes to say, and this more to please them- 
selves, that God can make infinite things, when the term is taken cat- 
egorematically, because it seems Augustine unambiguously concedes 
this in x11 De civitate Dei, chapters 17 and 18, where he proved against the 
Platonists that the knowledge of God comprehends infinite things, one 
could say that its converse is true and that it has singular truth for 'two 
points and so a third and so a fourth, and so on to infinity are in this line' 
demonstrating this of firstly the two, secondly of the three, then of the 
third four, and so on to infinity. And since it is taken that in this singular 
some cause is demonstrated, it is true, but there is no greatest number 
demonstrated or even signified by this particular sentence.?? 


FitzRalph concludes the above argument: “And so of singulars and this with- 
standing that the proposition is intelligible enough, because there are many 
pronouns not only one, I do not wish to further implicate myself in this soph- 
ism because it is infinite"? As Dunne points out: “he openly expresses his 
unwillingness to go further into what he regards as a sophism, indeed a soph- 
ism which leads not to an understanding of the infinite, but to infinite chaos!"74 


4 Richard Kilvington's Concept of Infinity as Presented in His 
Theological Work 


Let us now return to Kilvington's theological work in order to explain how he 
understands infinity. In his question entitled: “Can one infinity be greater than 
another" (Utrum unum infinitum possit esse maius alio), Kilvington gives his 


72  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142va: "Si tamen homo velit 
dicere, et hoc magis sibi placeat dicere, quod Deus potest facere infinita, tenendo termino 
cathegorematice, quia videtur Augustinus tales concedere ex intentione x11 De civitate 
Dei, capitulis 17 et 18, ubi probat contra Platonicos, quod scientia Dei comprehenduntur 
infinita, poterit dicere quod ista conversa est vera et habet singularem veram: 'duo puncta 
et tria et quattuor et sic in infinitum sunt in ista linea’ Et est ista singularis vera: ‘ista duo 
puncta et illa tria et illa quattuor, et sic in infinitum sunt in linea' primo demonstrando 
duo, secundo tria, et tertio quattuor, et sic in infinitum. Et cum accipitur quod in ista 
singularis aliqua causa demonstratur verum est, sed nullus est maximus numerus demon- 
stratorum vel saltem significatorum per hanc particulam." 

73  FitzRalph, Utrum includit contradictionem, BnF lat. 15853, fol. 142va: "Et sic de singulis 
et hoc non obstante est propositio satis intelligibilis, quia sunt ibi plura pronomina non 
solum unum, nolo ulterius implicare me in hoc sophismate, quia est chaos infinitum." 

74 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph on Time,” 33. 
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answer to the main question — YES. So once again his view contradicts the opin- 
ion of almost all of his contemporaries. 

Kilvington distinguishes between two types of infinity: absolute (simpliciter) 
and relative (secundum quid). The first infinity refers only to God, who is the 
sole infinite, absolute being. The other infinity is threefold: quantitative (secun- 
dum quantitatem), qualitative (secundum qualitatem) and numerical (secun- 
dum numerum). The excellent example of an infinity secundum quantitatem is, 
as described above, an endless helix line. Another, more original example goes 
as follows: 


Let us A be a relative infinite limited toward the west in the place B and 
let C be an infinite juxtaposed with A or placed equally in such a way 
that C does not exceed or is exceeded by «A». Now, I take that in the first 
proportional parts of time God destroys the first one-foot quantity of A, 
and in the second proportional part of this period the second one-foot 
«quantity» and so on infinitely. And with respect to body c, when God 
destroys the first one-foot quantity of A, at the same time he destroys 
the second one of c, and similarly when he destroys the second of A he 
also destroys the third part of A he also destroys the sixth of c, and so 
on infinitely. So there will remain the alternate one-foot long parts of c. 
Thus, in the end of this time all the whole of A will be destroyed (...) and 
c will not be wholly destroyed, but (...) c will be the same [quantity] as 
it was before.” 


In short, Kilvington argues that there are as many even, one-foot-long parts 
in an infinitely long line as all the parts of the same length in the same line. 
One cannot help thinking that this is just a complicated way of saying that the 
infinite set of natural numbers is equal to its proper subset of even numbers 
that is also infinite. 


75 Kilvington, Utrum omnis natura, 129, 1-18: "Secundo sic: ex illa positione sequitur quod 
duorum infinitorum secundum quid talium praecise partes aequales continue auferentur 
et corrumpentur uniformiter per aliquod tempus, et tamen unum infinitum corrumpetur 
in fine illius temporis et reliquum non. Probatur consequentia, quia sit A unum infinitum 
secundum quid terminatum versus occidentem ad B situm, et sit C unum infinitum iuxta 
positum ipsi A vel supra positum aequaliter sic quod c neque excedat neque excedatur. 
Et pono quod Deus corrumpat in prima parte proportionali alicuius temporis primam 
pedalem quantitatem de A, et in secunda parte proportionali eiusdem secundam ped- 
alem quantitatem de A, et sic deinceps; et quod de c corrumpat Deus: quando corrumpit 
primam pedalem de A, corrumpat secundam de c, et quando corrumpit secundam de 
A, corrumpat quartam de C, et quando tertiam de A — sextam de C, et sic in infinitum, 
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A similar argumentation refers to the infinity of numbers. The reasoning 


goes as follow: 


Let us give one crown to everyone out of infinitely many men. Now, we are 
able to show that even after the disappearing of infinitely many crowns 
there will remain the same infinite number of them, because: when the 
first crown is destroyed, the first man gets a crown from the second, and 
the second from the third men, and so ad infinitum.76 


It is clear that Kilvington states here that an infinite set of men is in a sense 


equal to an infinite set of crowns, and as such it would be equal even when we 


took away one or more crowns. 


As Podkonski points out: 


In his question Richard Kilvington included more arguments of this kind. 
But I think the above one suffices to state that Kilvington must have been 
convinced that an infinite set can be put in one-to-one correspondence 
with infinite subsets. And it is worth noting that this paradoxical feature 
of infinite sets nowadays serves as a criterion of determining them.”” 


In that way Kilvington can affirm that all created infinities, being infinite are 


equal ‘in multitude. This, however, does not imply that infinities are neces- 


sarily equal 'in magnitude, since two created infinities can be at once equal 


and unequal, with respect to multitude of their parts or their dimensions. The 


76 


77 


ita quod alternae partes pedalis quantitatis maneant de c. Tunc in fine temporis totum 
A corrumpetur probo, quia si aliqua pars A remanebit, distat infinite a B situ; et C non 
totaliter corrumpetur, sed remanente prima pedali quantitate in situ quo fuit et aliae 
residuae remanent, igitur C tantum est quantum prius fuit,et sic patet conclusio." See also 
Robert Podkonski, "Thomas Bradwardine's Critique of Falsigraphus's Concept of Actual 
Infinity,” Studia Antyczne i Mediewistyczne 1/36 (2003), 148. 

Kilvington, Utrum omnis natura, 134, 1-11: "Sexto: si sic, tunc numerus posset fieri per 
additionem infinitarum coronarum hominibus dandarum, dando primo homini primam 
coronam,et secundo homini secundam coronam, et sic deinceps, secundum partes pro- 
portionales unius horae. Et ita econtra: posset annihilari numerus infinitus coronarum 
per consimilem annihilationem coronarum secundum partes proportionales in aliquo 
tempore sic videlicet quod in prima parte corrumpatur vel annihiletur unius corona, et in 
secunda corona secundi, et sic deinceps. Sed probatur quod non, quia annihilata prima 
corona, ponatur quod primus homo capiat coronam secundi hominis, et secundus capiat 
coronam tertii, et sic deinceps, et sic semper annihiletur; et sequitur quod per totam 
horam et in fine horae essent tot coronae quot in principio." 

Podkonski, “A Charm of Puzzles,” 142. See also above, 132. 
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infinities also can be unequal ‘in quality, since comparing God's infinity with 
any created infinity, we immediately notice the qualitative difference which 
ensures that these infinities are unequal. God as the most perfect is the only 
being who is absolutely infinite, while creatures as contingent beings can only 
be relatively infinite. However, God's infinite powers, absolute and ordained, 
are also unequal. Following Scotus, Kilvington defines God's ordained and 
absolute powers as follows: 


To make it clear what I want to say in this matter, I will first explain the 
meaning of these terms, namely "God's ordained power" and "God's 
absolute power" And lest I seem to be abusing the meaning of these, 
I say along with Scotus (Sententiae 1, dist. 44) that God's power is called 
ordained insofar as it is the principle of doing something in conformity 
with right law with regard to the established order. God's power is called 
absolute insofar as it exceeds God's ordained power, because by virtue 
of it God can act against the established order. Generally, I say that by 
virtue of absolute power God can do everything that is not contradictory. 
Thence jurists use the terms de facto and de iure in a similar manner, for 
example, a king can do de facto that which is not in accordance with law 
and does not agree with it.79 


What is new here is Kilvington's claim that although both God's powers are 
intensively infinite simpliciter, God's absolute power is infinitely greater, that 
is, more capable to act than the ordained one. By His absolute power, God, 
for example, could annihilate the world or undo the past, in such a way that 
Abraham might have not be born. He could also not create the world, because 
the absence of the world would be no less just than its presence, since God's 
justice is like His power — absolute and ordained. On the other hand, God might 
have caused it that the world would be eternal, that is, actually infinite. God 
could create an infinite light, or infinitely heavy stone, He could have infinitely 


78 Kilvington, Utrum quilibet actus, 168—169 : “Ut videatur quod velim dicere in ista materia 
suppono prius significationem istorum vocabulorum, videlicet 'potentia Dei ordinata' et 
‘potentia Dei absoluta. Et ne videar abuti significatione istorum, dico cum Scoto super 
I Sententiarum distinctione 44 quod potentia Dei dicitur ordinata inquantum est prin- 
cipium exsequendi aliqua quae conveniunt legi recte secundum ordinem iam fixum. 
Potentia vero Dei dicitur absoluta quae excedit Dei potentiam ordinatam, quia potest per 
eam agere contra legem ordinatam et praeter legem. Universaliter ergo dico quod Deus 
de potentia sua absoluta potest facere omne quod non includit contradictionem. Unde 
iuristae consimiliter utuntur istis terminis ‘de facto’ et ‘de iure, verbi gratia: rex potest 
facere de facto quae non erunt secundum legem ordinatam nec conveniunt illi." 
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compressed substance or quality while decreasing the whole world to a seed, 
or condensing Peter's joy which he would receive in one thousand years into 
one instant, etc. This is only a sphere of God's possible actions which are never 
realized in reality."? But there are also actual, relative (secundum quid) infini- 
ties created by God, such as intensively infinite capacities of a human soul to 
love, to joy and suffer, to sin and to be punished eternally, to get knowledge and 
to develop towards good. They have to be infinite, because a capacity of a soul 
is a passive potency, and God is an active infinite potency, ergo there must be 
correspondence between giver and receiver. Such created infinities are only 
infinite because of their capabilities and not because of their essence and exis- 
tence. An infinite increasing of capacity of a soul should be understood only as 
an intensive increasing of its perfection to act and not as its extensive increas- 
ing in getting more and more capacity.®° 


5 Conclusions 


Their differences in formulating the problem of infinity are easily noted already 
in the titles of FitzRalph's and Kilvington's questions. The former, in his Physics 
commentary, is interested in whether a continuum consists of indivisibles; the 
latter, in his De generatione et corruptione commentary, in whether a contin- 
uum is divisible in infinitum. Thus, FitzRalph asks about the possible existence 
of indivisibilia, Kilvington about the possible infinite division of a continuum. 
In the theological question, FitzRalph asks about the eternity of the world, so 
the question of infinity is discussed in the context of a problem that many 
scholastics before him had put, while Kilvington asks about the differences 
between the two kinds of infinity. The answers they both give are also entirely 
different: FitzRalph follows Aristotle and states that any continuum is made up 
of a finite number of points, lines, surfaces, or proportional parts and as such 
is actually finite and only potentially infinitely divisible; Kilvington follows 


79 See Jung and Michałowska, Richard Kilvington Talks , 65. 

80 Kilvington, Utrum omnis creatura, 15, 16-116, 2: “Ad secundum argumentum potest 
responderi negando consequentiam, nam licet capacitas sit bonum, cum sit ipsa creatura, 
igitur infinita capacitas — infinitum bonum. Sic est de linea gyrativa: est infinita aliqua; 
et non sequitur: linea est bonum, igitur infinita linea est infinitum bonum. Posset tamen 
concedi quod sicut capacitas, eo quod capacitas est bonum, sit infinita in tali specie, 
infinitum bonum sit secundum quid, non tamen simpliciter, quia infinitum bonum sim- 
pliciter est illud cui nihil deest perfectionis, et sic solus Deus est infinitus." 
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Ockham and maintains that each continuum is made of an infinite number of 
parts, and as such is actually infinite. 

As it appears, FitzRalph's entangled reasoning serves him first of all to prove 
that in rerum natura the parts, points, surfaces, lines in a body are only finite 
in number; that the infinity is only potential, and thus it is observed in count- 
ing or in dividing. FitzRalph asserts that everything which actually exists must 
have a first and last instant, which makes a thing actually finite. Kilvington 
goes against Aristotle and proves that infinities are actual, and they do not 
need to be equal, since one infinite set can be less dense than the other. 

Most likely FitzRalph was familiar with Kilvington’s Sophismata as well 
as with his questions on Aristotle's Libri naturales, he also may have known 
Kilvington's questions on the Sentences, but he certainly underestimated the 
effort Kilvington made to present convincing logical, arithmetic, and geomet- 
ric arguments defending the concept of infinite sets and subsets to justify the 
need to accept infinity. We can only speculate as to why this happened. In 
my opinion, Kilvington was too radical, too sophisticated, too demanding a 
mathematician, and even if his reasoning was clear and convincing, FitzRalph 
might find it too chaotic and, consequently, too threatening. 

Undoubtedly, Maier is right in saying that FitzRalph does not accept actual 
infinity, and Kilvington is an "infinitist" who claims that infinity actually exists. 
The analysis of the texts strongly confirms Maier's conclusion. It should be 
noted, however, that there was not only “eine kleine Kontrovese" between 
FitzRalph and Kilvington, as she says, but a profound and visible difference 
in methodology. While Kilvington, following Ockham, was absolutely certain 
that pure mathematics was the correct language in all disciplines (theoretical 
and practical), FitzRalph, a loyal student of Aristotle, was on the other hand 
convinced that logic alone was the right tool for the practice of philosophy and 
theology. There is also no doubt that they made important contributions to 
mathematics, that is, to the discussion of discrete and continuous quantities, 
and to the analysis of infinity. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Belief and the State of Grace 
FitzRalph, Wodeham, and Holcot on Faith, Theology, and Merit 


Severin V. Kitanov and John T. Slotemaker 


Faith does not manage the deficit of evidence - it alone renders the 
gaze apt to see the excess of the preeminent saturated phenome- 
non, the Revelation. 


1 Twice Removed from the Truth: Tradition as Imitatio Christi 


Imagine finding yourself in the original situation of seeing the resurrected 
Christ. We are told in the Gospels that the resurrected Christ appeared on sev- 
eral occasions to different people — to Mary Magdalene alone (Marc 16:9-u; 
John 20:1-18), to both Mary Magdalene and a second Mary (Matthew 28:1-10), 
and to his eleven disciples (Matthew 28:16-20; Marc 16:12-18; Luke 24:13-43; 
John 21:1-23), and we are also familiar with the episode of ‘doubting Thomas; 
the skeptical apostle who refused to believe unless he put his finger in the 
nail holes of Christ's hands (John 20: 19-25).? What would one's response to 
Christ's post-resurrection appearance be? Would one simply trust one's senses 


1 Jean-Luc Marion, "They Recognized Him and He Became Invisible to Them,” in Believing in 
Order to See: On the Rationality of Revelation and the Irrationality of Some Believers, trans. 
Christina M. Gschwandtner (New York: 2017), 142. 

2 It seems to be a matter of more or less universal consensus in critical biblical scholarship 
that New Testament accounts of Christ's post-resurrection appearances were interpolated 
during a later phase of the evolution of the text of the Gospels, Acts, and Apostolic Epistles. 
The Gospel of Mark, which is the earliest document of Christ's life, trials, death, and crucifix- 
ion, ends with a report of several post-resurrection appearances that is absent in the oldest 
manuscripts of the text. The professional literature on the issue of the chronology and com- 
position of the New Testament texts, in general, and on the reports of Christ's post-mortem 
appearances, in particular is immense, but for a more popular exposition, see James Carroll, 
Christ Actually: The Son of God for a Secular Age (New York: 2014), esp. chapters 2—4. 
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and admit the obvious, viz. that the man who described himself as the Son of 
God and who expired on the cross after hours of agony is indeed alive and fully 
present in the flesh? Or would one dismiss Christ's appearance as an appari- 
tion or sensory illusion? Would one be so incredulous as to demand not just a 
clear and distinct vision of Christ's wounds but also the experience of sinking 
one's fingers deep into Christ's hands? And then Jesus said to Thomas: “Have 
you believed because you have seen me? Blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet have come to believe." (John 20:29)? 

Belief in God's existence, in general, in the facticity of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, and/or in the truth value of the claims about Christ's divinity in partic- 
ular, is colloquially, and, arguably, since at least the early modern era and the 
seventeenth-century scientific revolution, understood as a kind of substitution 
for insufficient evidence, or what Jean-Luc Marion terms "compensation of a 
shortage.” In other words, faith is needed precisely where intuition is lacking: “I 
believe in order to recapture the intuition, which God and Christ cannot or 
will not give to me of their presence." Marion deems this definition of faith 
blasphemous for two reasons: (1) it turns the individual believer into “a ‘knight 
of faith’ (...) who alone decides regarding the existence of God and the truth 
of Christ, like a god deciding on God" [emphasis ours]; and (2) it either makes 
God and Christ powerless because incapable of delivering on the promised 
Revelation or, even worse, showcases them as "perverse judges" who are toying 
with the believer by subjecting him/her to irrational faith.5 Perhaps faith has 
an altogether different rationale, which is to come to terms with "an excess 
[of intuition] in relation to a deficiency of statements and a dearth of con- 
cepts.” Perhaps it is not so much absence of evidence that creates the need 
to believe. Rather, it is the abundance of evidence, the scarcity of language, 
and the poverty of concepts that require faith. In the face of an extraordinary 
event, what is needed is not trimming down the event's extraordinariness so 
as to make the event fit our deeply ingrained presuppositions and conceptual 
categories; what is needed instead is a radical readjustment of our entire lan- 
guage and conceptual apparatus.” 


3 We rely on the third edition of The New Oxford Annotated Bible, ed. Michael D. Coogan 
(Oxford: 2001). 

Marion, "They Recognized Him and He Became Invisible to Them,” 136, n. 1. 

Ibid., 137. 

Ibid. 

See also Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences 
(Peterborough, Ont.: 2007), 93-94: “According to such modern thinkers as Kant and Husserl, 
experience can take place only within a horizon of presuppositions that keep any given 
phenomenon within the limits of what is ‘possible. In other words, whatever enters human 
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Whether Marion's suggested redefinition of faith is tenable or not — and it 
certainly appears plausible given Marion's sensitive exegesis of the few Gospel 
passages documenting Christ's post-resurrection appearances - it is important 
to realize that questions about faith and the knowledge of God in the context 
of the scholastic Middle Ages were hardly, if ever, raised and discussed inde- 
pendently of the authoritative sway of tradition or in isolation from a partic- 
ular community sharing the same ‘form of life; be that the community of the 
cloister, the parish, or the guild of university students and masters. Since — as 
a matter of rule — medieval theologians were not tempted by Cartesian demons 
in the solitude of stove-heated rooms, wondering desperately how to secure the 
foundation of human knowledge, but spent a lot of time in communal prayer, 
conversation, and debate, the preliminary definition of faith that Marion con- 
tests would indeed be out of place in the Middle Ages. Medieval theologians 
were also no Kirkegaardian ‘knights of faith’ performing fantastic leaps® and 
hoping beyond hope, even though they got into very passionate — and some- 
times intellectually bewildering — debates about the meaning and different 
kinds of faith. So on what terms did medieval theologians come to embrace 
the truth of the Christian Revelation? How did they relate to the evidence and 
partake in imitatio Christi, twice removed in time and space from the event of 
the Resurrection — once on account of the initial distance between the eye- 
witnesses and the resurrected body of Christ, and twice in terms of centuries 
of scriptural interpretation and elaboration? How did they handle the so- 
called ‘saturated phenomenon’?? The short answer is: through the mediating 


experience does so within a framework of expectations against which it is measured and 
evaluated (...) On this account, there is ultimately nothing that could challenge human 
thought, forcing it to reconstitute itself fundamentally so as to be able to accommodate 
an extra-ordinary experience (...) Marion asks us to reconsider the possibility of a horizon 
that adjusts to what appears within it and is constituted by it (rather than vice versa). Could 
certain ‘saturated’ phenomena, such as epoch-making historical events, shatter existing 
horizons of what is considered possible, forcing thought to regroup around literally mind- 
blowing phenomena?” 

8 The allusion here is to Soren Kierkegaard’s classic Fear and Trembling where the concept 
of the leap of faith is explored in great detail in connection with the story of Abraham and 
Isaac. See Søren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling/Repetition (Kierkegaard's Writings, Vol. 6), 
eds. and trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: 1983). 

9 Marion coined this term in order to convey the idea of a truly extraordinary, unthinkable 
event with the potential to shatter a whole culture or worldview and create a new one. See 
Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book, 94, n. 7: “For Marion, the saturated phe- 
nomenon par excellence is revelation, Christian or otherwise — an event that explodes the 
assumptions of an entire culture, subsequently becoming the centre and starting point of 
a new one.” 
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filter and within the boundaries of an enduring tradition, a tradition deeply 
rooted in and springing forth from that same phenomenon. And it is tradi- 
tion that determined not just the questions that theologians were going to ask, 
but also how to ask them and how to attempt to answer them. As we shall 
see in the following chapter, the questions scholastic theologians confronted 
emerged within the parameters of a conceptual framework that was partly the 
product of the massive speculative endeavour of the Church Fathers in late 
Antiquity and partly the outcome of the rediscovery and appropriation of the 
Aristotelian scientific/logical apparatus and philosophical worldview — sifted 
to some extent through the prism of Arabic and Muslim commentary - in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


2 Faith, Theology, and Merit in the Early Fourteenth Century 


Questions about the relationship between faith and knowledge, merit and 
grace began to take shape originally within the purview of the discipline of 
Christian soteriology, viz. theory of salvation, a discipline that preoccupied 
the Church Fathers from the very early days of Christianity and to which they 
devoted thousands of pages of commentary. The foundational blueprint of the 
theory of salvation that would determine the course of theological speculation 
in the Western Church originates in the works of one of the most influential 
and trailblazing patristic authors, Aurelius Augustine.!? Questions about the- 
ology as a distinctive academic discipline, on the other hand, did not emerge 
until much later in the scholastic Middle Ages, when, under the influence of 
the translations and introduction of Aristotle's scientific works — the Prior and 
Posterior Analytics — and Aristotle's Physics and Metaphysics, Christian scholars 
were urged to reconsider the traditional standing of theology as an authorita- 
tive body of knowledge based primarily on reverential scriptural analysis and 
interpretation. 

One of the key salvation themes developing out of Augustine's complex 
and rather unsystematic theologico-philosophical reflection revolves around 
the question whether and to what extent salvation is achieved through one's 
own efforts or whether it is essentially a divine gift. In the debate with the 
Irish monk Pelagius (fl. 400-418), who maintained that salvation is ultimately 
up to the believer and requires serious work toward moral self-improvement, 


10 See Steven Ozment, The Age of Reform, 1250-1550: An Intellectual and Religious History of 
Late Medieval and Reformation Europe (New Haven and London: 1980), 22. 
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Augustine defended the view that salvation and everything that it includes — 
such as belief in God, willingness to reform one's life and perseverance in char- 
ity — require divine grace." From Augustine's perspective, Pelagius failed to 
acknowledge the incapacitating effects of original sin on human nature and 
overrated the strength of human moral self-determination. From Pelagius' 
point of view, Augustine's teaching "exaggerated human weakness and divine 
sovereignty and invited apathy and immorality.” 

Even though the debate between Augustinians and Pelagians continued all 
to way to the fourteenth century and well beyond into the Reformation period, 
the teaching sanctioned by the medieval church as formulated in the writings 
of St Thomas Aquinas deemed the following conditions as necessary for sal- 
vation: the infusion of remedial grace, the free cooperation of the human will 
with grace, and the remission of sinful guilt through priestly absolution. The 
church sacraments of baptism and penance represented the central instru- 
ments in the economy of salvation.? In his profoundly Aristotelian under- 
standing of the functioning of the economy of salvation, St Thomas insisted 
that supernatural grace was not in the human soul as the soul's very substance 
but as an accidental form that, once activated, could never be lost. One could 
not become a genuine Christian and enter heaven without this infused habit 
of grace. To the extent that grace is a gift of God, a person could not claim it as 
one's own possession. Logically, however, once grace is present, and a believer 


11 Augustine's mature position on the relationship between free will, merit, and grace with 
respect to the act of conversion (initium fidei), in particular, is found in the treatise De 
gratia et libero arbitrio (dated to 426 and after). According to Augustine's teaching, there 
are two types of grace: operative grace (gratia operans), through which God sparks the 
initial good will to do good, and the grace of perseverance or cooperative grace (gratia 
cooperans), through which God assists the human will with the very performance of the 
meritorious act. In other words, God's grace makes possible both the initial moment of 
conversion or turning of the human will toward the good and the ensuing — now will- 
ing and consensual — performance of the good act. It is also important to mention that 
Augustine's mature teaching became the standard position of the Latin Church as is 
evident from the decrees of the Second Council of Orange (529). These decrees would 
eventually be reaffirmed by the Council of Trent (1545-1563), thus confirming Augustine's 
teaching as the official normative position of the Latin Church. For the history of St 
Thomas's subtle articulation and defense of the Augustinian position and the problems 
of interpreting this position correctly without the conceptual apparatus of St Thomas's 
metaphysics of being as reflected in the debate between Erasmus and Luther in the con- 
text of late nominalist influence, see Reinhard Hütter, “St. Thomas on Grace and Free 
Will in the Initium Fidei: The Surpassing Augustinian Synthesis,’ Nova et Vetera 5/3 (2007), 
521-53, esp. 534-39. 

12 Ozment, The Age of Reform, 29, n. 10. 

13 Ibid., 29-30. 
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has made an honest effort to cooperate with it through love, God is obligated 
to save that believer. In the eyes of St Thomas, God is bound to save those and 
only those who were intrinsically worthy of God's acceptance and justification. 
A crucial practical consequence of this view was grounding the temporal spir- 
itual authority of the church in a metaphysical structure that tied the relation- 
ship between believer and savior to the necessary mediation of the church and 
unfailing efficacy of the sacraments.'^ In the eyes of St Thomas's Franciscan 
critics John Duns Scotus (ca. 1265-1308) and William Ockham (ca. 1287-1347), 
however, no created goodness could possibly bind God's will and determine 
God's approbation. According to Scotus, as Ozment points out, “people were 
saved only because God first willed it and never because they were intrinsically 
worthy of it."5 Ockham brought Scotus's emphasis on the contingency of all 
relations between God and the created world to extreme by arguing that God 
could in principle save a sinner without the mediation of any supernaturally 
infused habit and independently of the divinely instituted order of salvation 
as manifested in the life of the church and through the routine of sacramental 
praxis.!6 

If the foremost theological problem of the Middle Ages was how a human 
being can be saved and to what extent salvation is one's own accomplishment 
or a divine gift, the main philosophical problem with which medieval think- 
ers struggled was how knowledge in general works and how and whether 
a human being can know God." The offered solutions to the problem of knowl- 
edge were, again, of ancient provenance — Platonic idealism and Aristotelian 
empiricism. Platonism had entered Augustine’s thought in its late Neoplatonic 
variation. The full range of meaning associated with Aristotle’s empirical the- 
ory of knowledge did not become available in the West until centuries after 
Augustine. One of the core issues that animated the medieval discussion con- 
cerned the metaphysical status of universals, or, in other words, the eternal 
forms that, according to Plato, made knowledge possible. Were universals 
extra-mental entities existing in their own right apart from the material world 
of change and becoming? Or where they deeply embedded and inseparable 
from their material conditions, as Aristotle’s hylomorphism (matter-form 
composition theory) suggested? Furthermore, were there actually any such 
entities as universals and — what medieval thinkers would eventually call — 
common natures or was it rather the case that the human mind has a direct 


14 Ibid., 33-34, 37. 
15 Ibid. 33. 

16 Ibid, 37-39. 

17 Ibid, 42. 
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and unmediated access to particulars and individual things? Lastly, since 
Augustine had incorporated Plato's World of Forms into the mind of God, how 
did the human mind itself gain access to God's ideas? Did it do so as a result of 
a divine illumination mediated through Christ — the Word of God - rather than 
through the Platonic process of recollection!? or did the mind learn about the 
common features holding the created world at its joints through the process of 
abstraction that begins inevitably with sensory perception? And what about 
our knowledge of God? Did our soul contain an innate idea of God's nature 
anchored securely in its acquired fabric of concepts or did natural knowledge 
of God proceed by way of a posteriori reasoning from effects to their cause? 

The answers to the metaphysical questions about universals divided medi- 
eval theologians roughly into two rival camps — realists and nominalists. St 
Thomas was a realist. He did believe that universals reside in their concrete 
material instantiations. Ockham was a nominalist. He repudiated universals 
and maintained that we only have knowledge of particulars and individual 
things. Of course, Ockham had to admit at least the intra-mental existence of 
universals as a cluster of concepts capturing the generalized features of expe- 
rience and as linguistic signs used to convey such generalized knowledge. The 
answers to the epistemological questions, on the other hand, split medieval 
theologians into those who more or less adhered to St Augustine's doctrine of 
illumination and those who followed Aristotle's way of abstraction via sensory 
perception, although, to be fair, there were also significant overlaps and agree- 
ments between Augustine and Aquinas on certain points.!9 

And how did the debate about the possibility of knowledge and the ade- 
quate objects of knowledge affect the medieval scholastic discussion about the 
status of theology as an academic discipline? Was theology a science in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term or was it rather an intellectual exercise focused 
primarily on the elucidation of the text of scripture, the clarification of estab- 
lished doctrine and the teasing out of doctrinal inferences and entailments 
in the changing historical circumstances of the church? Was also theology 


18  Seethe neat diagram of Augustine's illumination theory in contrast with Platonic recol- 
lection in Ozment, The Age of Reform, 48, n. 10. As the FitzRalph scholar Michael Haren 
notes, Augustine's theory of intellectual illumination parallels Augustine's notion of 
the will's reformation with the assistance of divine grace. If divine illumination makes 
knowledge possible, divine grace makes salvation possible. See Michael Haren, *Richard 
FitzRalph of Dundalk, Oxford and Armagh: scholar, prelate and controversialist,' in The 
Trish Contribution to European Scholastic Thought, eds. James McEvoy and Michael Dunne 
(Dublin: 2009), 88-110, at 100. 

19 For the main details of this fascinating and complex story of ideas, see Ozment, The Age 
of Reform, 46—62, n. 10. 
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primarily a speculative enterprise or was theology's implicit practical and spir- 
itual dimension its most relevant aspect? Relying on the Aristotelian model 
of hierarchical subordination (or subalternation) of the sciences, St Thomas 
aimed to give theology the credibility of a scientific discipline, saying that the 
foundational articles of the Christian faith, albeit not self-evident, are never- 
theless apparent to God and the blessed in heaven.?? Others, such as Ockham, 
were much more skeptical and modest in their expectations regarding theo- 
logical knowledge. For Ockham, theology was essentially a non-scientific dis- 
cipline, a discipline erected upon hypothesis and uncertainty. Paving the way 
for early modern developments in theology and for an increasingly larger role 
played by faith, Ockham sought to protect theology's legitimacy by narrowing 
its scope to the study of revealed doctrine and its implications. In Ozment's 
words, theology after Ockham "became more self-consciously a reflection on 
revelation, confined to a peculiar realm of belief, and progressively dropped 
the claim to be a truly rational science" [author's emphasis].?! 

Having a basic grasp of the aforementioned issues involved in the medieval 
scholastic conversation regarding merit and grace, faith, knowledge and the- 
ology, we are better positioned to comprehend and evaluate the contributions 
of Richard FitzRalph and FitzRalph's close contemporaries Adam Wodeham 
and Robert Holcot. Of course, the actual story is much more complex and 
entangled than what our sketch suggests, with an infinite detail of nuance and 
emphasis from one author to another, but, as we shall see, the authors we have 
opted to compare articulated their views within the reliefs of the narrative that 
we have offered. 


20  StThomas's methodological approach in theology has been characterized as deductive 
theology and is to be distinguished from the rival approach of declarative (also defen- 
sive or persuasive) theology. The essential difference between these two approaches 
revolves around the issue whether the certitude claimed for the articles of faith is a mat- 
ter of evidence or subjective adherence/persuasion. See Stephen F. Brown, "Declarative 
Theology After Durandus: Its Re-Presentation and Defense by Peter Aureoli' in 
Philosophical Debates at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century, eds. Stephen F. Brown, 
Thomas Dewender, and Theo Kobusch, (Leiden: 2009), 401-21, at 406-7 and 417-21; 
Stephen F. Brown, "Declarative and Deductive Theology in the Early Fourteenth Century," 
in Was ist Philosophie im Mittelalter? Quest-ce que la philosophie au Moyen Age? What is 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages? Akten des x. Internationalen Kongresses für mittelalter- 
liche Philosophie der Société Internationale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale 
25. Bis 30. August 1997 in Erfurt, hrsg. von Jan A. Aertsen und Andreas Speer (Berlin and 
New York: 1998), 648-55, at 648-51. 

21  Ozment, The Age of Reform, 61, n. 10. 
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3 Richard FitzRalph on Faith, Theology, and Merit 


If we set aside the theological summa, which was neither the scholastic 
author's most obvious nor institutionally mandated literary production 
option, we ought to expect discussions of the nature and relationship between 
faith, theology, and merit to surface regularly in the context of commenting 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard as well as in connection with quodlibetal 
disputation exercises. Since the subject-matter of quodlibetal questions could 
vary significantly from author to author and from one university setting to 
another, the Sentences-commentary is manifestly the most appropriate literary 
venue for an exploration of a scholastic author's official statements regarding 
doctrinal matters. Furthermore, some scholars have argued that by "prioritiz- 
ing doctrine over exegesis" in its very structure and organization, Lombard's 
twelfth-century theology textbook represents “the key (...) to the framework of 
the scholastic project."?? Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on Lombard's Sentences — 
an early theological work written and partially edited into the so-called Opus 
correctum while FitzRalph was a sententiary bachelor (1328-29) and, later, 
regent master (1331-32) at Oxford?? — provides a solid point of departure for an 
examination of FitzRalph's views on a constellation of intriguing theological 
and philosophical issues that challenged the keen minds of aspiring English 
theologians.?^ Questions about free will and the role of grace in merit were at 
the forefront of fierce scholarly debates.25 


22 See Clare Monagle, The Scholastic Project (Kalamazoo: 2017), 22-23. 

23 For the dating and composition of FitzRalph's lectures on the Sentences, see Michael 
Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences, in Mediaeval Commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010), 
405-37, esp. 405-6, 414-20; and idem, "A Fourteenth-Century Example of an Introitus 
Sententiarum at Oxford: Richard FitzRalph's Inaugural Speech in Praise of the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard,” Mediaeval Studies 63 (2001), 1-29, at 7-10; Christopher Schabel, 
"Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton, 13311332: The Attribution of the 'Determinationes' 
in a Florence Manuscript," in this volume, 213. 

24 Characterizing Oxford University in the first half of the fourteenth century as being in 
a state of "intellectual ferment,” where original thinkers such as Walter Burley, William 
Ockham, Thomas Bradwardine, and Thomas Buckingham grappled with complex issues 
in logic, psychology, and theology, and established trends that would affect the “wider 
intellectual public" and eventually "split Europe in the sixteenth century into mutually 
uncomprehending camps,” Haren points out that “FitzRalph had to pick his way carefully 
through terrain in which the landmarks were shifting." See Haren, "Richard FitzRalph of 
Dundalk, Oxford and Armagh," gg, n. 18. 

25 Ibid., 99. Haren even refers to a merit-related extra-academic debate that took place 
at Exeter between Thomas Buckingham and a certain “reverend doctor"- possibly 
FitzRalph — on whether all adults and children who died in mortal sin prior to Christ's 
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FitzRalph's Lectura contains questions on all four books of Lombard's 
Sentences, but the bulk of the questions is devoted to books 1 and 11. On the 
basis of a comparative analysis of the manuscripts containing the text — full, 
short and extracts — of FitzRalph's Sentences commentary, Michael Dunne 
has produced a tabula quaestionis consisting of altogether 30 authentic ques- 
tions.?6 Judging by the titles alone, the questions that deal more directly with 
faith, theology and the knowledge of God are the sole two questions of the 
prologue extant in a single manuscript codex from Oxford (Bodleian Library, 
Oriel College 15). Question 1 of the prologue asks whether the wayfarer can 
have demonstrative knowledge of God's existence (Utrum possibile sit viatori 
scire demonstrative Deum esse), and question 2 examines whether theology is 
a speculative or practical science (Utrum theologia sit scientia speculativa vel 
practica). As far as grace and merit are concerned, Gordon Leff is — to some 
degree — correct in observing that FitzRalph “is not concerned with the scope 
of free will in the attainment of merit, or its relation to grace in a meritori- 
ous action, or the degree to which God could reward it on its own account, or 
whether supernatural habits are superfluous, despite these being the domi- 
nant issues of the day.’2” Only one question mentions merit in its title: book 
II, q. 3 ([23] in Dunne’s tabula), Whether all angels are confirmed in the state 
of merit (Utrum omnes angeli confirmati sint in statu merendi). The relation 
between charity and merit, in particular, is debated in the body of the sec- 
ond article of book I, q. 12 ([14] in Dunne's tabula): “Whether charity can be 
diminished by a demeritorious action" (Utrum caritas potest minui per actum 
demeritorium). The general context here is the problem of the augmentation 
of charity. Merit also appears in the titles of several of the articles of book tv, 
q. 2 ([30] in Dunne's tabula): "Whether the intercessions of the Church benefit 
the dead in purgatory" (Utrum suffragia Ecclesiae prosint defunctis in purga- 
torio). Unfortunately, the contents of this question have not survived and we 
only have the titles of the articles.?? Finally, merit also features in FitzRalph's 
magisterial Determinationes, delivered after FitzRalph's brief sojourn in Paris 
in 1330. The seven Determinationes are extant in the body of a single manu- 
script from Florence — Firenze, Conv. Soppr. A.111.508, fols. 109vb-134vb — 
where they appear immediately after the conclusion of book tv, q. 1. Merit is 


incarnation and the present order of salvation were eternally devoid of the vision of God. 
See ibid., 100-102. 

26 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences,” 407-14, n. 23. 

27 Gordon Leff, Richard Fitzralph Commentator of the Sentences: A Study in Theological 
Orthodoxy (Manchester: 1963), 157. 

28 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 23), 417, n. 28. 
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discussed extensively in the first determination titled “Whether charity is the 
efficient principle of a meritorious action" (Utrum cuiuscumque actionis meri- 
toriae sit charitas principium effectivum). As Genest and Schabel have estab- 
lished, however, the attribution of the first determination to FitzRalph is likely 
a scribal error. A comparative analysis of the text of the question with Thomas 
Bradwardine's De causa Dei suggests the likelihood that Bradwardine authored 
this question.?? Even though the first determination is not FitzRalph's, we 
will be better equipped to understand FitzRalph's treatment of merit in the 
Sentences in the broader context of the mid-fourteenth-century debate about 
how charity contributes to the constitution of meritorious actions. We begin, 
though, with a review of FitzRalph's account of faith and theological knowl- 
edge in the prologue to the Sentences. 

Since both the structure and contents of the two questions ofthe prologue of 
FitzRalph's Lectura have already been studied and discussed in some detail,?° 
we narrow our analysis to those articles that can help us enunciate FitzRalph's 
understanding of the knowledge of God's existence, the relationship between 
faith and knowledge, and the nature of theology as a science. Each of the two 
questions begins with a set of arguments in defence of the opposing sides on 
the issue at hand. The questions are then further subdivided into separate arti- 
cles (decisio questionis), and each article replicates the dialectical juxtaposi- 
tion of the principal arguments but also weaves into it a brief statement of the 
author's own view (opinio propria). As Dunne has noted, this is the more or 
less typical structure of the questions of FitzRalph's commentary?! As can be 


29 See Jean-Francois Genest, “Les premiers écrits théologiques de Bradwardine: Textes 
inédits et découvertes récentes,” in Mediaeval Commentaries on the "Sentences" of Peter 
Lombard: Current Research, vol. 1, ed. Gillian R. Evans (Leiden: 2002), 395-421, esp. 404- 
407; Chris Schabel, "Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton, 1331-1332: The Attribution 
of the ‘Determinationes’ in a Florence Manuscript," in this volume, 235-238. For a criti- 
cal edition of the determination in the Florence manuscript that can be attributed to 
Bradwardine, see Severin V. Kitanov and Chris Schabel, "Thomas Bradwardine's Questions 
on Grace and Merit from his Lectura on the Sentences at Oxford, 1332-1333,” Archives d'his- 
toire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 89 (2022), 163-236. For a comprehensive and still 
relevant discussion of FitzRalph's take on merit and grace in the body of the Lectura itself, 
see Leff, Richard Fitzralph (see n. 27), 138—72, esp. 157-68. 

30 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 27), 424-27. A thorough 
investigation of the second article of q. 1, "Whether faith and knowledge with respect to 
the same thing can coexist in the same person" (Utrum fides et scientia eiusdem rei possint 
esse simul in eodem), can be found in William O. Duba, “Conversion, vision and faith in 
the life and works of Richard FitzRalph," in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, 
eds. Michael Dunne and Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 103-27. 

31 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 27), 424. 
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gleaned from their titles, q. 1 is concerned with the demonstrative character of 
the knowledge of God's existence whereas q. 2 deals with the nature of theol- 
ogy as an academic discipline. More precisely, however, the articles of q. 1 ask 
whether God's existence is self-evident (per se notum) and whether faith and 
knowledge (scientia) of the same thing can exist simultaneously in the same 
person.?? The articles of q. 2, on the other hand, inquire whether theology is 
ascience, whether the contemplative life is better than the active one, and why 
some science is called speculative or practical.3% 

In order to appreciate the argumentative rigor and intricacy of the early 
fourteenth-century scholastic engagement with the traditional epistemologi- 
cal question about the possibility of knowing God's existence, it is instructive 
to take a closer look at some of the principal pro et con arguments framing 
FitzRalph's investigation. Three of the six arguments presented in support of 
the impossibility of having demonstrative knowledge of God's existence exhibit 
a distinctive Aristotelian flavour. The fourth argument, for instance, rejects the 
well-known Aristotelian approach to proving God's existence on the basis of 
motion by appealing to the impossibility of knowing demonstratively that 
motion is real. More precisely, the argument articulates the aporia of the static 
nature of the instants of motion when taken discretely. The argument prompts 
us to ask whether — in any given instant of motion — God makes all things plum- 
met into a state of quiescence in that same instant. Logically, things would be 
both in a state of motion and a state of stasis in one and the same instant. 
Surprisingly, the point is not that it is impossible for God to bring about this 
kind of state of affairs but that we are not in a position to know what God can or 
cannot do because not even God has knowledge of what God does not want. To 
claim that we can have certain knowledge of what God can do is tantamount to 
claiming — contrary to Romans 11:34 - that we can know God's mind and serve 
as a divine counsel.?^ The fifth argument denies the demonstrative knowledge 


32 Richard FitzRalph, Lectura, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Oriel College 15, fol. 1vb: “In 
ista quaestione sic est procedendum: primo tractabo utrum Deum esse sit per se notum; 
secundum utrum fides et scientia eiusdem rei possunt simul esse in eodem; tertio dicam 
ad quaestionem recitando opiniones doctorum." We have modernized the Latin spelling 
and introduced punctuation for better clarity. 

33 Ibid, fol. gra: "In ista quaestione sicut est procedendum: primo videndum est numquid 
theologia sit scientia; secundo utrum vita contemplativa sit melior quam activa; tertio 
videndum est unde aliqua scientia dicitur speculativa vel practica; quarto dicendum est 
ad quaestionem." 

34 Ibid, fol. 1va: "Quarto: sic tunc hoc esset possibile sciri ex motu, cum ex motu sit via evi- 
dentissima probans Deum esse, cum non sit alia, sicut dicit Commentator. Sed ex motu 
non potest sciri demonstrative, quia nullus potest scire motum esse, quia quocumque 
instanti accepto ipso dubitat an Deus in illo instanti incipiat facere res omnes quiescere, 
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of God's existence on the ground that this kind of knowledge entails the pos- 
sibility of knowing demonstratively the substance of sensible things. However, 
since it is impossible to know the substance of sensible things as such, and 
since it is actually possible for a cluster of sensible properties (accidentia) to 
exist without their underlying substantial core — as in the case of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist — one can never be certain about the substantial nature of 
sensible things.?* The argument even goes as far as to say that it is impossible 
to ascertain with absolute certainty the sameness of one's own body because 
judgments of bodily identity are rooted in sensory cognition and are subject to 
deception. Again, the very possibility of the occurrence of accidents without 
asubstance is proposedin connection with the Eucharist. But the ultimate point 
of the argument is that the difficulty presented by the knowledge of embod- 
ied substances is far surpassed by the difficulty associated with the knowledge 
of separated or abstracted substances.?6 The six arguments ad oppositum, on 
the other hand, express the fairly standard and familiar scriptural and philo- 
sophical rationales for acknowledging the availability of demonstrative knowl- 
edge of God's existence. Scripture not only teaches us that God's existence and 
power shine through the greatness of creation but is also filled with accounts of 


ergo dubitat an tunc moveantur, quia si tunc incipiant quiescere, non moventur tunc. 
Assumptum patet, quia Deus potest hoc facere et ipse non scit quod non vult, ut scriptum 
est Cor. 2 [Rom. 13:34]: 'Quis novit sensum Domini, aut quis consiliarius eius fuit?" 

35 Coincidentally, the problem of accidents without a subject alluded to in this argument 
is examined in the sole surviving question of FitzRalph's Lectura on Book Iv of the 
Sentences. For a discussion of the scholastic background of this problem and the fasci- 
nating Eucharist-related thought-experiments arising in connection with it, see Michael 
W. Dunne, "Accidents without a subject: Richard FitzRalph's question on the Eucharist 
from his Lectura on the Sentences," in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, (see 
n. 30), 11-29, esp. 12-19. 

36 FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 1va: “Quinto, tunc homo posset scire demon- 
strative ex cognitione substantiarum sensibilium. Consquens falsum, quia nullus potest 
sciere aliquam substantiam sensibilem extra «ex» se esse, ergo nec potest aliquid aliud 
scire ex cognitione illarum. Assumptum probatur, quia nullus scit utrum facit de omnibus 
apparentibus sicut facit in sacramento altaris, ubi sunt accidentia absque substantia sen- 
sibili. Et idem potest argui similiter de homine quocumque respectu sui corporis proprii 
quod non sciat idem esse substantiam, quia hoc non scit nisi ex cognitione sensitiva. Sed 
in illa non est certus, quia et si omnia accidentia in ipso ita manerent sicut accidentia in 
sacramento altaris, ipse ita iudicaret de suo corpore facit, et tunc esset deceptus, ergo 
nunc non est certus. Sequitur ergo quod nullus homo potest scire aliquam substantiam 
sensibilem esse, ergo multo fortius nec aliquam abstractam, cum substantiae abstrac- 
tae sint difficilioris cognitionis quam substantiae sensibiles, sicut dicit Commentator 2 
Metaphysicae, commento 2, et ratio est quia substantiae sensibiles sunt propinquiores 
sensuum." 
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miraculous deeds corroborating God's activity in the world. The philosophical 
rationales in support of the demonstrative knowledge of God's existence reit- 
arate Aristotle's grounds for repudiating the possibility of an infinite series of 
efficient, formal, and final causes in nature.3” 

As already mentioned above, FitzRalph's response to the first question of 
the prologue focuses more narrowly on the problem of the self-evidence of 
God's existence (a. 1) and on the relationship between faith and knowledge 
(a. 2). FitzRalph's treatment of the self-evidence of God's existence includes 
a barrage of arguments (eight in total) defending the innate and universally 
agreed upon character of the knowledge of God's existence, on the one hand, 
and the logical derivation of God's being from transcendental concepts (unity, 
truth, wisdom) and through judgments involving degrees of perfection, on the 
other hand. The predictable argument ad oppositum is simply that God's 
existence is a matter of faith (Deum esse est articulum fidei), but this argument 
is then buttressed by the more technical point that a self-evident proposition 
is one which is recognized as true as soon as its terms are known. Apparently, 
the proposition *God exists" is not self-evident because many who are familiar 
with its terms are nevertheless ignorant of its truth.?? The follow-up to this 
technical point brings into play two competing approaches to the issue of the 
self-evidence of God's existence, that of St Thomas Aquinas and that of the sec- 
ular Parisian theologian Henry of Ghent. According to the Thomistic approach, 
a proposition can be self-evident either in itself (in se) or with respect to us 
(quoad nos). A proposition that is self-evident in itself is basically a statement 
of identity insofar as the predicate of that proposition is included in the sub- 
ject of the same. The proposition "God exists" is indeed self-evident in itself 
because its predicate (esse) is the same as its subject (Deus). This proposition, 
however, is not self-evident to us.^? According to Henry of Ghent's approach — 
presented by FitzRalph in a considerably condensed form - the question about 
God's existence can be understood in two different ways: (1) in a general way, 
insofar as God is thought under the concepts of being, good, and truth, and 


37 lbid. fol. vb. 

38 Ibid. fol. ıvb. 

39 Ibid. fols. 1vb-2ra. 

40 Ibid. fol. 2ra: “Thomas ipse partae Summae, quaestione et articulo primo, et prima partae 
Scripti, d. 3, q. 2 dicit quod propositionem esse per se notam est dupliciter, in se vel quoad 
nos. Primo modo dicit ipse est quaelibet propositio nota per se cuius praedicatum inclu- 
ditur in racione subiecti, sicut ista ‘homo est animal, quia cognitis terminis, dicit ipse, 
ista scitur, et sic est haec nota per se ‘Deus est, quia praedicatum est idem subiecto, sed 
secundo modo non.” See also Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see 
n. 23), 425, n. 40. 
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(2) in a particular way, under the name 'God.^! Although it is not entirely clear 
from FitzRalph's rendition of Henry's opinion, Henry believed that — gener- 
ally speaking - God's knowledge is naturally implanted in us to the extent that 
we tend to think of God confusedly whenever we think of being, good, and 
truth. This kind of universal knowledge notwithstanding, one can still fail to 
know the particular referent of the term ‘God, just as one can fail to know that 
Socrates is the man one is seeing from a distance. Now, to say that the propo- 
sition “God exists" is self-evident, the predicate must inhere in the subject in 
such a way that anyone who hears the proposition will immediately assent to 
it. Since many who are familiar with the terms of the proposition “God exists" 
fail to assent to it, it follows that the proposition is not self-evident. This doesn't 
mean, however, that existence is not included in God as a predicate is included 
in a subject. But unpacking this inclusion would require the effort and labour 
of demonstration and would not be a simple matter of self-evidence.*? 

Even though both Aquinas and Henry are inclined to say that the proposi- 
tion "God exists" is not self-evident with respect to us, it appears that FitzRalph 
concurs more with Henry's approach, since FitzRalph says at the end of his own 
summary of Henry's position that “this doctor answers correctly, and I, there- 
fore, say along with him." Furthermore, FitzRalph raises three separate objec- 
tions against St Thomas's view and leaves Henry's position unchallenged.4? 


41 FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2ra: "Praeterea, dicitur aliter: Henricus dicit in 
Summa, articulo 22, q. 2 quod Deum esse contingit intelligere dupliciter, in generali, sicut 
sub hiis nominibus ens, bonum, veritas et similibus, et aliter in speciali, sub hoc nomine 
Deus. Primo modo dicit ipse est quaestio vera in sensu diviso, sed non secundo modo. Sed 
quia ista quaestio, dicit ipse, quaeritur in sensu composito, ideo dicendum est quod ista 
propositio 'Deus est' non est nota per se, quia ad hoc quod aliqua propositio sit nota per se 
oportet quod illa habeat ex se evidentem notitiam cognitis terminis, sicut dicit Boethius 
in libro De hebdomadibus, de communibus conceptionibus, quia communis conceptio 
est quae probat se auditam, sed ita dicit ipse non est in hac ‘Deus est, quia multi dubitant 
istam cognitis terminis. Unde iste doctor recte respondet, et ideo dico cum ipso, ut dic- 
tum est.” 

42 We rely here on Teske's detailed and sharp account of Henry of Ghent's understanding 
of the self-evidence of God's existence. See Ronald J. Teske, “Henry of Ghent on Anselm's 
‘Proslogion’ Argument,” Traditio 64 (2009), 213-28, at 220-24. 

43 Dunne states that FitzRalph's seems to follow Aquinas on the issue of the self-evidence 
of God's existence, but FitzRalph's critique of Aquinas and unequivocal endorsement of 
Henry's view suggest that FitzRalph sides with Henry rather than with Aquinas. Dunne 
cites FitzRalph's objections to Henry's point about the indemonstrability of God's exis- 
tence ex natura rei, but this text and FitzRalph's corresponding objections do not appear 
until after FitzRalph's response to the second article of FitzRalph's first question. See 
Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 23), 425, n. 40. Compare 
FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2va-b. 
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Lastly, immediately after expressing his agreement with Henry, FitzRalph 
indicates that he will “add a word" (addam unum verbum) in response to the 
sixth argument in defence of the self-evidence of God's existence. The sixth 
argument draws on St Anselm's claim that there is only one truth on which 
all other truths depend. Even though there are many true facts (res), there is 
only one Truth, and that Truth is God.*4 FitzRalph grants that God's existence 
is self-evident but only in a confused and indeterminate way (Deus est per se 
notus cognitione tali confusa et indistincta), and this is essentially the position 
of Henry of Ghent.*5 

If God's existence is not self-evident in any kind of clear and distinct fash- 
ion, then God's existence requires demonstration. In response to the princi- 
pal question about the demonstrability of God's existence, FitzRalph recites 
Henry's opinion, but, ultimately, sides with Aquinas. For Henry, an existence 
claim can be demonstrated in one of two ways: (1) ex natura rei or (2) accord- 
ing to the disposition of our intellect. God's existence cannot be demonstrated 
in the first way because such a demonstration would call for an intermediate 
term (medium), and there is no such intermediate term between God's being 
and God's essence. Therefore, God's existence can only be demonstrated in 
the second way, viz. according to the disposition of our intellect.^9 FitzRalph 
disavows Henry's method of demonstration on account of the difficulty of 
showing a difference between being and essence in created things such as the 


44  FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 1vb: "Sexto: aliqua veritas est per se nota intellec- 
tui multum. Sed non est alia veritas in propositione quam Deus, ergo etc. Minor pater per 
Anselmum De veritate, capitulo penultimo, ubi dicit quod ‘una est veritas omnium, nec 
propter hoc sunt plures veritates quia plura sunt vera, sicut nec plura sunt temporalia 
quia plura sunt in tempore, haec ille." 

45 Ibid. fol. zra: “Sed sive aliud in propositione ista ‘ens est ens’ dicatur veritas quam Deus 
sive solus Deus, est nota per se 'haec veritas est demonstrata veritate huiusmodi prima; 
ergo, ut videtur, Deus est per se notus sub hac intentione singulari ‘haec veritas huius- 
modi, et concedo conclusionem. Sed dico quod haec cognitio est confusa et indistincta, 
et non est inconveniens quod Deus sit per se notus cognitione tali confusa et indisticta, 
et hoc est verbum quod dixi in positione fore addendum." The quoted text suggests that 
FitzRalph's rejection of St Anselm's celebrated ontological argument for God's existence is 
not as uncompromising and complete as Leff presents it. See Leff, Richard Fitzralph (see 
n. 27), 21-23. 

46 FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2va: “Ad quaestionem dicit Henricus in Summa, 
articulo 21, quaestione 4, quod aliquem esse demonstrabile est dupliciter, vel ex natura 
rei, vel ex dispositione intellectus nostri. Primo modo, dicit ipse, non potest demonstrari 
Deum esse, quia Deum esse, dicit ipse, non est cognitio sensibile per medium, non est 
medium, dicit ipse, inter eius esse et essentiam, sed idem est in ipso esse et essentia, in 
creaturis vero non est idem esse et essentia, ut ipse dicit quaestione immediate praece- 
dente. Secundo modo, dicit ipse, Deum esse est demonstrabile.” 
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substance of an angel, on the one hand, and on account of the possibility of 
coming up with an intermediate term between essence and existence in uncre- 
ated being, on the other.*? It is here that FitzRalph embraces Aquinas's solu- 
tion in terms of the availability of a demonstrative proof of God's existence, or 
ana posteriori proof — also called demonstratio quia — launched on the basis of 
observation of the effects of God's causal activity in the world.*8 

How does FitzRalph unravel the aporiae provoked by the two principal 
arguments presented above? In response to the fourth argument, FitzRalph 
claims that one's sensory experience of motion (video et sentio aliquid move- 
ri) is enough to substantiate the reality of motion. Hence a demonstration in 
terms of motion is a dependable way of proving God's existence.^? As far as the 
wayfarer's knowledge of the substance of sensible things, FitzRalph likens this 
knowledge to the awareness of the reality of motion. Apparently, one can be 
aware of the existence of the substantial core of sensible things as much as one 
can be aware of the reality of motion. As far as the awareness of the substanti- 
ality of one's own body, FitzRalph maintains that this awareness is a matter of 
demonstration rather than sensory intuition.5° 

Henry of Ghent makes another appearance in FitzRalph's treatment of the 
second article of the first question of the prologue, but this time the Solemn 
Doctor joins the company of the Subtle Doctor, John Duns Scotus. Henry of 
Ghent and Duns Scotus are thus FitzRalph's chief conversation partners in 
the debate about the compatibility between faith and knowledge. As William 
O. Duba has noted, epistemology for FitzRalph and many other scholastics 


47 Ibid. fol. 2va-b. 

48 Ibid. fol. 2vb: "Thomas dicit, et recte, ad quaestionem prima parte Summae, quaestione 
et articulo 2: 'demonstratio est duplex, quae quaedam propter quid, quae procedit a pri- 
oribus simpliciter, et alia est quia, quae procedit ab effectu. Primo modo demonstrationis 
non potest demonstrari Deum esse, sed secundo modo potest, haec ille, unde dico sicut 
ipse dicit." 

49 Ibid.: “Ad quartum, quod Deus esse potest sciri ex motu non ex hoc quod scitur motus 
esse, quia nullus potest scire motum esse, sicut probat argumentum. Sed dicitur quod 
ex hoc quod homo scit motum fuisse potest ipse probare Deum esse ita bene sicut sciret 
motum esse. Contra: video et sentio aliquid moveri, ergo scio se possum scire aliquid 
moveri, ergo possum scire motum esse." 

50 Ibid.: “Ad quintum, dicitur quod aliquid potest hoc scire ex substantiis sensibilibus sive 
sciat ipsas esse sive non, dum tamen sciat alia accidentia sensibilia esse. Sed de hoc quod 
argumentum pertendit numquid aliquis potest scire aliquam substantiam sensibilem ex 
se esse, dicitur quod non, et hoc dicitur de viatore, sicut probat argumentum, quia ita est 
de cognitione ista sicut de cognitione motus. Sed de se fortassis homo potest scire quod 
corpus suum est substantia, sed non per sensum aliquem, sicut probat argumentum, sed 
per demonstrationem." 
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"has its point of departure and arrival in the vision of the divine essence had in 
the beatific vision.”>! The origin of this particular question of scholastic episte- 
mology, however, can be traced to certain borderline cases such as those of the 
rapture of St Paul chronicled in 2 Corinthians 12:1-6. If, as the text of Scripture 
suggests, St Paul acquired special knowledge during the rapture episode, how 
is this knowledge compatible with the faith St Paul developed after the rap- 
ture? In fact, as Duba observes, the rapture episode is central to FitzRalph's 
critique of the views of Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus and represents the 
cornerstone of FitzRalph's response to the question of the second article.5? 
On the other hand, do those who see God face-to-face in heaven need faith 
any longer? Since FitzRalph's second question has already been abundantly 
and astutely examined in Duba's brilliant analysis, our synopsis is limited to 
FitzRalph's report of the views of Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus and to 
FitzRalph's own position. Henry's response to the question invokes the distinc- 
tion between the knowledge of vision experienced by the blessed in heaven 
(beati) and the ecstatic (in raptis), on the one hand, and discursive or abstrac- 
tive knowledge, on the other. According to the Solemn Doctor, the first kind 
of knowledge excludes the act and habit of faith in the blessed, and the habit 
but not the act of faith in the ecstatic. The second kind of knowledge does not 
preclude the simultaneous existence of faith with respect to the same object.5? 
Relying on the authority of Aristotle in Posterior Analytics 1, the Subtle Doctor 
claims that the same individual cannot have both faith and knowledge of the 
same thing.54 

Referring to the experience of St Paul in the rapture, FitzRalph argues that 
knowledge and faith are not formally incompatible. If the secrets that St Paul 
had heard during the rapture can be construed as evidence of an encounter 
with the essence of God, then this knowledge must have indeed accompanied 
St Paul's missionary work after the rapture. In effect, St Paul can be said to 
have enjoyed both faith in God and knowledge of God. Nevertheless, in the 
state of the beatific vision faith would be entirely redundant, since the blessed 
will have an immediate and clear cognition of God. The intriguing twist in 
FitzRalph's response involves appealing to the so-called morning cognition 
(cognitio matutina) of the angels. According to FitzRalph, this cognition is 


51 See Duba, “Conversion, vision and faith" (see n. 30), 111. 

52  Seeibid. ug. 

53  FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2rb. See also Duba, “Conversion, vision and faith" 
(see n. 30), 112-15. 

54  FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2rb-va. See also Duba, "Conversion, vision and 
faith" (see n. 30), 16-18. 
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immediately and primarily a cognition of God, yet it is also a cognition of all 
creatures. The point is that if the angelic cognition of God as such does not 
preclude the concurrent cognition of creatures, then knowledge of God is not 
formally incompatible with faith in God.55 In other words, as Duba concludes, 
FitzRalph elaborates upon Henry's view by proposing that faith is compatible 
not only with abstractive but also with intuitive knowledge. Regardless, faith 
will play no role whatsoever in the heavenly afterlife.56 

How does FitzRalph's affirmation of the formal compatibility of faith and 
knowledge affect the status of theology as an academic discipline? How much 
of theology is based on faith alone and how much of it presupposes natural 
reason, and how far does natural reason reach into the realm of faith? In other 
words, to what extent and in what sense can theology be regarded as a scientific 
enterprise? FitzRalph addresses the scientific character of theology in the first 
article of the second question of the prologue. In response to the query of the 
article, FitzRalph singles out three kinds of science. The first kind of science 
involves cognitions that are both certain and infallible. Such are the cognitions 
of various propositions (complexa) and commonsensical principles as “know- 


nu 


ing that one is alive, “not wanting to be deceived,” or “wanting to be happy" 
Referring to the fifth principal argument of the first question of the prologue, 
FitzRalph adds that this type of scientific knowledge is the one attainable of 
sensible accidents but not of their underlying substances. The second kind of 
science is based on evident but potentially fallible cognitions. An important 
stipulation here is that any such cognitions are deemed reliable solely within 
the ordinary course of nature (stantibus omnibus rebus naturalibus in dispositi- 
one cursus communis). Such are the cognitions of sensible substances as well as 
those falling within the expertise of the philosophers. The third kind of science 
encompasses the unwavering assent with respect to something that is true but 
is not known with absolute certainty to be true (respectu cuiuscumque veri fir- 
miter crediti). This, according to Augustine, is the knowledge characteristic of 


55  FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 2va. See also Duba, “Conversion, vision and faith" 
(see n. 30), 119-21. 

56 See Duba, “Conversion, vision and faith" (see n. 30), 120. FitzRalph’s position crystalized in 
FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, where, under the influence of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, FitzRalph differentiated between three different kinds of knowing God: 
(1) knowledge of faith which leads to the direct but obscure vision of God; (2) abstractive 
knowledge based on reasoning from God's effects in the world and leading to clear but 
indirect comprehension; and (3) the intuitive — both direct and clear — knowledge of the 
divine essence in heaven. See ibid., 125-26. 
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our own faith as well as the knowledge gained through the study of history and 
our human past.5? 

After having discriminated and defined the three kinds or meanings of sci- 
ence, FitzRalph offers a brief response to the question of article 1. According 
to FitzRalph, theology is not a science in the first sense of the term. Theology 
is also not a science in the second sense of the term, except that it can be said 
to be scientific in some of its very modest aspects. It remains then that theol- 
ogy is a science in the third sense as understood by St Augustine, namely, as 
a kind of historical knowledge and knowledge peculiar to faith.59 FitzRalph's 
qualification of theology in the second sense should give us pause. What mod- 
est aspects make theology a science of the second type? Those must be the 
aspects of theology where natural reason and divine revelation tend to overlap. 
Hence, as Michael Dunne astutely observes, FitzRalph introduces a distinction 
“between the way in which God is known in philosophy and in theology.”59 
This is a strikingly Thomistic position, as is evident from FitzRalph's explicit 
appeal to the authority of St Thomas.90 


57 FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 3rb: “Ad istum articulum dico quod scientia accip- 
itur tripliciter. Uno modo pro evidenti certitudine complexa alicuius viri [veri] circa quod 
non potest habens illam certitudinem errare, stante causa suae evidentiae. Et iste modo 
sciuntur principia communia et dignitates, et sic scit homo se vivere, et se nolle decipi, et 
se velle esse beatum, et alia de quibus loquitur Augustinus 111 De Trinitate, c. 3. Et secun- 
dum hunc modum est scientia de accidentibus sensibilibus per se, sicut de albedine et 
nigredine, et aliis, et sic non est scientia de substantiis sensibilibus extrinsicis, sicut fuit 
probatum in quinto argumento principali prioris quaestionis. Secundo modo accipitur 
scientia pro evidenti notitia complexa alicuius viri [veri] circa quod potest esse error, 
stante causa suae evidentiae, circa quod tamen non potest esse error stantibus omnibus 
rebus naturalibus in dispositione cursus communis. Et sic sciuntur substantiae sensibiles, 
et illo modo loquuntur omnes philosophi se scire. Tertio modo accipitus scire communius 
pro adhaesione firma respectu cuiuscumque veri firmiter crediti. Et isto modo loquitur 
Augustinus xv De Trinitate, c. 31, ubi dicit ‘absit ut nos negemus nos scire fidem nostram, 
etilla quae historica lectione didiscimus, sicut de patribus nostris et matribus qui fuerunt, 
et de qua patria summus nati, haec ille" See also Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on 
the Sentences" (see n. 23), 425. 

58 FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. arb: "Per hoc dico ad articulum loquendo primo 
modo ista sacra scriptura non est scientia, nec in secundo modo nisi forte in aliquibus 
paucis partibus a quibus non denominatur tota facultas. Sed secundo «tertio» modo est 
scientia sicut ostendunt auctoritates alias." 

59 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 23), 425. 

6o  FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 3rb: “Ad primum argumentum concedo quod 
principia huius scientiae saltem multas credita tantum ita quod non sunt scita primo 
modo, vel secundo modo, quia sunt articuli fidei. Sed non omni sunt articuli fidei, sicut 
‘Deum esse, unde hoc principium ‘Deum esse’ non est articulus fidei, intelligendo per 
hoc nomen ‘Deus’ significatum commune omnibus, scilicet, illud quo non est aliquid 
melius, quia hoc scitur ex naturalibus. Istam sententiam dicit Thomas, et bene, prima 
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In sum, FitzRalph agrees with Henry that God's existence is self-evident 
only in a confused and indiscriminate manner, and he concurs with St Thomas 
that a proper demonstration of God's existence must resort to indirect rea- 
soning from effects to their ultimate cause. Unlike Henry and Duns Scotus, 
FitzRalph regards faith and knowledge as formally compatible, although 
faith would play no role in heaven. FitzRalph's stance on the formal compat- 
ibility of faith and knowledge, or, shall we say, harmony of faith and reason, 
also colours FitzRalph's understanding of the scientific character of theology. 
Certain minor aspects of theology are scientific because they are properly phil- 
osophical, especially those related to the natural knowledge of God possible 
in this life. Most of theology, however, rests on historical knowledge as well 
as on knowledge peculiar to Christian faith. FitzRalph does not explain what 
the knowledge of Christian faith is, but it is clear from the arguments that he 
considers and the authorities he cites that it is the kind of implicit knowledge 
gained through the devout study of sacred Scripture and through the discern- 
ment of the various senses of the sacred text.®! 

At what point does theology — understood as the pious study and compre- 
hension of Scripture — become practically oriented? According to FitzRalph, 
theology is principally a speculative discipline. However, this discipline 
becomes practical at the moment when it generates cognitions that regulate 
the human will and direct human action toward the love of God and neigh- 
bour.® In virtue of what does human action become meritorious? The gen- 
eral answer to this question has to do with the causal relation between charity 
and the human will. As is evident from the text of the first determination 
attributed to FitzRalph, but more likely composed by Bradwardine, scholastic 
theologians were deeply perplexed by the nature of this relation. The author 
of the determination reports that there are three ways of understanding the 
connection between charity and merit. One way is to think of charity as adding 
to the meritorious value of a human action. In this sense, the action is already 


parte Summae, quaestione 4, articulo 2. Sed certe intelligendo per hoc nomen ‘Deus’ sicut 
Christiani intelligunt, scilicet, ens optimum quo nihil magis vel melius cogitari potest, 
sic haec propositio ‘Deus est’ est articulus fidei, qui non potest sciri ex naturalibus, et 
ideo concedo conclusionem huius argumenti, scilicet, quod haec facultas non est scientia 
primo modo, vel secundo, sed tertio modo, et eandem conclusionem probat 7 principale, 
et non plus.” See also Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 23), 
425, n. 42. 

61 See especially the principal arguments against the thesis of the scientific character of 
theology and FitzRalph's corresponding replies. FitzRalph, Lectura, Oriel College 15, fol. 
3ra-va. 

62 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences" (see n. 23), 426, n. 46—427, n. 47. 
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meritorious and charity is simply a sign of divine approbation or acceptance 
with respect to the action. The opposite way of conceiving of the relation 
amounts to saying that charity is the immediate cause of a meritorious action. 
A third way is to conceive of charity as bringing about a meritorious action in a 
sort of roundabout and indirect manner, by facilitating and strengthening the 
will's power of choice.9? As Genest explains, the issue with the first approach 
is that it leads to Pelagianism, since if charity has no bearing on whether the 
action is meritorious in the first place but merely adds to the existing merito- 
rious value of the action, then one has to admit that we are capable of acting 
meritoriously without divine cooperation and without the assistance of char- 
ity. If, on the other hand, we concede that charity causes the meritorious action 
immediately, as according to the second approach, then it turns out that the 
meritorious action is composed of two parts neither of which is meritorious. 
On this account, the meritorious value is partially the product of charity and 
partially the product of the will’s act. But how can the total act be meritorious 
if neither of its parts is meritorious? According to Genest, the third alternative 
seems to provide a way out of the impasse insofar as it explains the causal 
function of charity as a kind of mediation whereby charity simply disposes the 
will to act with greater facility and resolve.®+ 

The gist of the author's position regarding charity and merit is that charity 
can be understood as a kind of volitional inclination.®> As such, charity can- 
not bring about a meritorious action immediately because doing so would 
entail that an inclination can override the will’s inherent freedom (conatus), 


63 Richard FitzRalph, Determinationes, Firenze 8.111.508, fols. 1ogvb—u10ra: “In ista quaesti- 
one possunt cogitari tres viae quarum unaquaeque habet evidentiam. Prima via est quod 
caritas sicut principium acceptationis divinae respectu actu, et ita est efficiens merito- 
riae actionis inquantum est meritoria, non autem in se. Secunda via est contraria directe, 
scilicet, quod caritas efficit actum meritorium immediate secundum illud quod est hoc 
totum. Tertia via est quod caritas mediate illum efficit, scilicet, mediate voluntate aut 
dilectione, ita quod facilitat aut auget voluntatis potentiam ad volendum, et iuxta has 
tres vias ponam tres conclusiones, ex quibus plane apparebit quid volo in ista quaestione 
tenere, obiciendo et respondendo in singulis. Prima conclusio est quod caritas non solum 
est principium acceptationis divinae respectu actionis meritoriae ita quod sic est effectus 
eius inquantum est meritoria, non autem in se. Secunda conclusio est quod caritas non 
est immediatum efficiens meritoriae actionis ita quod immediate augeat actionem mer- 
itoriam ultra efficaciam voluntatis. Tertia conclusio est quod caritas est mediatum effi- 
ciens meritoriae actionis ita quod facilitat et auget voluntatis potentiam ad volendum.” 

64 Genest, "Les premiers écrits théologiques de Bradwardine" (see n. 29), 405-406. 

65 The presence of a volitional inclination is discussed in great detail in the sole question of 
book 111 of FitzRalph's Lectura, Utrum in voluntate sit aliquis habitus allectivus vel inclina- 
tivus ad actionem. 
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thus making the will altogether incapable of sinning.96 Thus, the author of the 
determination endorses an intermediate position (conclusio quasi media), viz. 
the view that charity — insofar as it inheres in the will (existente in voluntate) — 
enables but does not determine the will with respect to the object of rational 
choice. In other words, charity makes it easier for the will to tend toward the 
goal prescribed by reason. According to the text, there are two less precise ways 
of presenting the function of charity as a volitional inclination. One is to imag- 
ine charity as a disposition that facilitates the will's choice in an immediate 
sort of way. Another is to conceive of it as enhancing the will's delight with 
respect to the object of reason (delectatio de obiecto rationali), which in turn 
aids the will with the production of a meritorious action.9" As Genest shows, 
the author's position is consonant with Bradwardine's claim in the De causa 
Dei that the totality of the meritorious act is the upshot of the conjoined and 
simultaneous causality of charity and the will. The only element missing from 
Bradwardine's reply in the De causa Dei is the distinction between mediate and 
immediate causality found in the text of the first determination.9? 

Although FitzRalph's Lectura does not specify the precise nature of the 
causal relation between charity and merit in the composition of a meritori- 
ous action, it is clear that FitzRalph believed there to be a correlation between 
charity and merit since he was deeply invested in the debate about whether 
charity can be diminished by a demeritorious action. This issue is discussed 
at great length in the second article of book r, q. 12 (q. u in BnF lat. 15853). 
Indeed, as Chris Schabel points out, the augmentation of charity was the main 
theme for debate among sententiary bachelors in the academic year 1331- 
1332. Schabel also argues convincingly that the second determination — titled 
“Whether cupidity can be diminished by every meritorious act that increases 
charity" (Utrum per omnem actum meritorium augentem caritatem minuatur 


66 Richard FitzRalph, Determinationes, Firenze 8.111.508, fol. 10va-rb. 

67 Ibid. fol. urb: “Ex hiis duobus conclusionibus extremis sequitur 3 conclusio quasi media, 
scilicet, quod caritas est mediatum efficiens meritoriae actionis, et intelligendo mediata- 
tionem [mediationem] talem quod caritas disponit voluntatem sic quod ipsa existente in 
voluntate potest voluntas facilius et fortius velle obiectum rationis quam sine illa, et illo 
modo efficit actionem meritoriam proprie intelligendo efficere. Aliter intelligo quod sic 
efficiens improprie dictum respectu actionis meritoriae, et hoc dupliciter: uno modo quia 
est dispositio facilitans sive habilitans voluntatis, ut possit actum meritorium recipere, et 
hoc immediate; alio modo quia est dispositio voluntatis per quam facilitatur voluntas ad 
receptionem dilectionis [delectationis] de obiecto rationali quae delectatio est dispositio 
facilitans et habilitans voluntatem ad fortius volendum, et hoc est efficiens improprie et 
sic mediate etiam disponit voluntatem ad actionem meritoriam." 

68 Genest, "Les premiers écrits théologiques de Bradwardine" (see n. 29), 406-407. 
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cupiditas) — represents a separate debate between FitzRalph and the Mertonian 
bachelor William Skelton.9? 

Can charity be augmented? It depends on whether we mean created or 
uncreated charity, on the one hand, and what we mean by augmentation, on 
the other. FitzRalph explains that there are two kinds of augmentation: one 
(proprie) where the subject of augmentation remains numerically the same 
after the augmentation, as in the case of animate beings, and another (commu- 
niter) where the subject of augmentation grows in its own species, as in the case 
of inanimate beings. Thus, created charity can increase communiter but not pro- 
prie. As to the manner of augmentation (quantum ad modum), FitzRalph con- 
curs with both the Doctor Solemnis (Henry of Ghent) and the Doctor Communis 
(Thomas Aquinas) that only God can increase charity.” 

Are there two different kinds of charity in the human soul? This is the 
subject-matter of book 1, q. 13 (q. 12 in BnF, lat. 15853), titled "Whether another 
charity than the Holy Spirit can be posited in the soul" (Utrum sit ponenda alia 
caritas in anima quam Spiritus Sanctus). Here it appears that FitzRalph adopts 
Peter Lombard's controversial identification of charity with the Holy Spirit. He 
responds that even though all other doctors disagree with Lombard (and, by 
implication, with Augustine), Lombard's thesis can be proved evidently. Indeed, 
FitzRalph states explicitly that the identification of charity with the Holy Spirit 
is defensible. Yet, the case that there is another charity is more probable, since 
many things said in Scripture about faith, hope and charity seem to support 
the de facto existence proposal of the present question.” Thus, FitzRalph holds 


69 See Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton,” in this volume, 212-216. 

70  FitzRalph, Lectura, Paris, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. 11, ad quaestionem, fol. 8ora: "Ad quaes- 
tionem principalem cum quaeritur utrum caritas possit augeri, dico quod caritas secun- 
dum quod tenent omnes doctores est duplex: una increata, scilicet, Spiritus Sanctus, 
et alia creata. Aliquid augeri intelligitur dupliciter: communiter et proprie. Proprie dicitur 
illud augeri cui advenit aliquid et tamen ipsum manet idem numero post augmentum, 
secundum quem modum loquitur Philosophus de augmento Primo De generatione, et 
sic sola animata augentur. Communiter dicitur aliquid augeri, quia sibi additur aliquid 
ex quo et ipso sit aliquid maius in sua speciae, et sic inanimata augentur. Loquendo de 
caritate creata, si talis sit ponenda, et de augeri communiter, sic verum est quod cari- 
tas potest augeri, et aliter intelligendo quaestionem ipsa est falsa. Quantum ad modum 
augmenti caritatis, notandum est quod non intenditur nisi a Deo, secundum quod dicit 
Doctor Sollempnis 9 Quodlibet, q. 22 et 23, et concordat cum eo Doctor Communis, prima 
parte Scripti, dist. 17, articulo 2, q. 5 in positione." 

71  FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. 12 (circa distinctionem 17), fol. 83vb: “Ideo 
videtur mihi quod non requiritur alia caritas in anima praeter Spiritum Sanctum, et 
hoc necessario. Sed quaestio quaerit utrum de facto sit alia caritas, unde dico quod per 
rationem convinci non potest quod sit aliqua alia, ut etiam potest pars opposita probari 
evidenter. Videtur tamen sententia Magistri esse expresse ad hoc quod non sit alia, et 
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that Lombard's thesis is — philosophically speaking — on more solid argumen- 
tative ground than the opposite. But if we take into account what Scripture 
says about the three theological virtues, the probability weighs in favour of the 
distinction between created and uncreated charity.” 

How is charity affected by a demeritorious action? The answer to this ques- 
tion is complex. FitzRalph recites fourteen arguments defending the thesis 
that charity can be diminished by a demeritorious action. After giving only 
one argument ad oppositum, FitzRalph responds to the article by summariz- 
ing the view of Henry of Ghent. For Henry, the diminution of charity is to be 
understood in a twofold way: either with respect to the essence of charity or 
with respect to the act itself. As far as the act is concerned, a diminution of 
charity means either a weakening of the passion or zeal of the act itself (quoad 
fervorem sui actus) or a waning of the inclination toward the act (quoad incli- 
nationem ad actum) occasioned by neglect (ratione dispositionis derelictae in 
voluntate). As FitzRalph explains, Henry believes with some degree of proba- 
bility that charitable deeds establish a moral disposition in the will which then 
inclines the will toward similar deeds and acts.” 

With respect to the essence of charity, FitzRalph holds that it cannot be 
affected by God within the limits of the preordained system of divine dispen- 
sation (secundum legem ordinatam). Neither can the decrease of charity be 


similiter intentio Augustini. Omnes tamen alii doctores tenent contrarium, et videtur 
pars ista esse probabilior, quia videtur rationabiliter quod similiter sit de caritate, fide, et 
spe, cum Scriptura loquatur de eis simili modo quantum est ad propositum huius articuli. 
Alia tamen pars, scilicet, Magistri potest defendi, et ideo respondeo ad argumenta utri- 
usque partis." 

72 Leff reads FitzRalph as inclined to endorse the generally accepted distinction between 
created (=a supernaturally infused habit) and uncreated charity (=Holy Spirit). See Leff, 
Richard Fitzralph (see n. 27), 160-61. For an account of Lombard's teaching on charity, 
see Philipp W. Rosemann, "Fraterna dilectio est Deus: Peter Lombard's Thesis on Chairty 
as the Holy Spirit,” in Amor amicitiae: On the Love that is Friendship. Essays in Medieval 
Thought and Beyond in Honor of Rev. Professor James McEvoy, ed. Thomas A.F. Kelly and 
Philipp W. Rosemann, Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales, Bibliotheca 6 
(Louvain: 2004), 409-36. 

73 FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. u, art. 2, fol. 77vb: “Quantum ad istum articu- 
lum videtur mihi esse dicendum sicut dicit Doctor Sollempnis V Quodlibet, q. 23, cap. 7 et 
8, scilicet, quod caritatem minui potest intelligi dupliciter, vel quo ad suam essentiam, vel 
quo ad suum actum. Et quo ad actum intelligitur dupliciter, vel quo ad fervorem sui actus, 
vel quo ad inclinationem ad actum. Primum membrum ratione dispositionis derelicte in 
voluntate ex actionibus caritatis. Unde supponit iste doctor, et probabiliter, quod actiones 
factae a caritate causant dispositionem moralem in voluntate, quae dispositio inclinat ad 
similes actus, sicut faciunt operationes aliarum virtutum. Utrum tamen ita sit, dicetur suo 
loco quando agetur de habitibus." 
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influenced by mortal or venial sins because mortal sins would simply elimi- 
nate charity altogether and the cumulative effect of multiple venial sins would 
be the same as that of a single mortal sin, that is the thorough decay of char- 
ity. Thus, charity can be diminished only by whatever it is that can take away 
one's eternal reward."^ By implication, and as Henry of Ghent contends, our 
morally good or bad actions have no effect on the essence of supernatural hab- 
its other than according to the mode of merit (nisi per modum meriti). What 
this means is that our morally good actions do not generate charity. Rather, 
they generate the merit on the basis of which God creates charity in our soul. 
Similarly, evil deeds generate the demerit on the ground of which God alone 
decreases charity. Since there is a natural incompatibility between charity and 
vice, it is impossible to alter the essence of charity in the way in which natural 
habits can be altered by corresponding deficiencies. And here FitzRalph adds 
the voice of Thomas Aquinas, who claims “rightfully so" (recte), according to 
FitzRalph, that the firmness of the habit of charity depends not on our own 
actions but on the influencing principle alone, so much so that the strength of 
the habit retains its integrity even when our actions have ceased.”° 

If the essence of charity is impervious to influence, then what about its fer- 
vor? FitzRalph concurs with Henry that venial sins reduce the fervour of char- 
ity by establishing a disposition that inclines the will toward acts contrary to 
charity. This disposition is basically cupidity. Once cupidity is left unheeded, 
the fervour of charity fades more and more. Another way of making the same 
point is by saying that the natural moral disposition brought about by charity 
is corrupted by cupidity, so that it is not so much the fervour of charity that is 
weakened but the good moral disposition that is compromised."5 


74  FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. u, a. 2, fol. 77vb: “Quantum ad essentiam cari- 
tatis in se dico quod caritas non potest minui, scilicet, a Deo secundum legem ordinatam, 
certum est nec a peccato mortali, quia illud totaliter extinguit, nec a veniali, quia tunc 
multa venialia totaliter corrumpent. Tum quia etiam caritas non minuitur nisi per illud 
quod tollit aliquid praemium aeternum, cuius non est veniale." 

75 FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. u, a. 2, fols 77vb—78ra. 

76  FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. u, a. 2, fol. 78ra: "Quantum autem ad fervorem 
actus, caritas potest minui ex hoc quod peccata venialia causant in voluntate habitum 
dispositivum respectu similium, qui habitus vel dispositio inclinat ad actum contrarium 
actui caritatis, et ideo non potest ab ista caritate actus tam fervens procedere sicut potuit 
ante istam dispositionem acquisitam, et ita quo ad hoc minuitur caritas per cupiditatem, 
sicut dicit Doctor Sollempnis ubi supra, cap. 8, in fine. Quantum etiam ad inclinationem 
adactum caritatis ratione dispositionis derelictae ex actibus caritatis, dicit ille doctor ubi 
supra quod caritas minuitur per cupiditatem, ex hoc quod actus cupiditatis corrumpunt 
dispositionem moralem naturalem, quam causat actus caritatis." 
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As we have seen, FitzRalph treads already carefully charted conceptual 
territory. Yet he advances the discussion in a different direction when he sug- 
gests that cupidity is in turn diminished by the augmentation of charity. The 
inverse decrease of cupidity is a matter of lawful regularity in the ordinary 
course of nature.” This particular theme is pursued further in FitzRalph's 
Determinationes 2—5." Is it conceivable for charity and cupidity to grow simul- 
taneously? FitzRalph deems it conceivable, and he exemplifies this scenario 
by saying that a person can lie in order to fulfill their pious intention to save 
someone's life. In this case, one’s pious intention increases charity while the 
action of lying increases cupidity. There is also scriptural support for this type 
of scenario, respectively, the Hebrew midwives' lie to Pharaoh about pregnant 
Hebrew women giving birth before their arrival (the midwives had disobeyed 
Pharaoh’s order to kill all male Hebrew infants on delivery), and the prostitute 
Rahab's lie to the king of Jericho that the spies she had concealed in her roof 
had left the city.”9 In general, though, as FitzRalph is quick to point out, cupid- 
ity decreases by increases in charity. He then puts the issue aside to pick it up 
again in Determinatio no, 6.90 


4 Adam Wodeham on the Meritorious Character of Theological 
Studies 


A Franciscan friar and a close associate of the greatest medieval logician 
William Ockham, Adam Wodeham (ca. 1295-1358) was regarded by both his 
immediate contemporaries and later critics and admirers as a profound, rig- 
orous and innovative thinker. Since Wodeham was a bachelor lecturing on 
the Sentences at Oxford while FitzRalph was a regent master there, Wodeham 


77  FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. u, a. 2, fol. 78ra: "Sed notandum est quod 
econverso cupiditas secundum suam essentiam minuitur per incrementum caritatis ex 
hoc quod opera caritatis sunt contraria operibus cupiditatis, quae est habitus viciosus, et 
hoc dico regulariter et communiter cursu naturali." 

78 See the discussion in Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton,’ in this volume, 
216—225, 235-243. 

79  FitzRalph, Lectura, BnF lat. 15853, liber 1, q. 11, a. 2, fol. 78ra-b: "Possibile est tamen ponere 
casum in quo simul augetur caritas et cupiditas, vel saltem cupiditas tunc non minuitur, 
scilicet, posito quod simul aliquis pia voluntate salvandi hominem a morte mentiatur 
venialiter peccando, sicut forte obstetrices securrunt ut scribitur in Exodi, 1[315-21], vel 
Raab meretrix [Jos. 21-7]. In tali enim casu augetur caritas per actum pium, qui est mer- 
itorius, et augetur cupiditas per actum mendacii, vel saltem non minuitur necessario. 
Regulariter tamen et communiter remittitur crescente caritate." 

80 See again Schabel, "Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton,’ in this volume, 221—225. 
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knew FitzRalph's work first hand and was among FitzRalph's most avid and dil- 
igent readers — at times complimentary and at times quite critical.5! Wodeham 
lectured on the Sentences at Oxford around 1331/32 and became a regent mas- 
ter in 1338.82 

Wodeham's contribution to the medieval scholastic theory of knowl- 
edge is primarily associated with the thesis that the immediate object of 
scientific knowledge is the complex state of affairs signified by the con- 
clusion of a demonstrative syllogism, or the so-called complexe significa- 
bile. In other words, as Stephen E. Lahey explains, in assenting to the truth 
of the mental proposition “Socrates is seated,’ our mind beholds not only 
the proposition and Socrates as a real entity in the world but also the mode 
of Socrates' being, or, in other words, the actual state of affairs of Socrates- 
being-seated. Wodeham's complexe significabile influenced the work of later 
medieval thinkers such as Gregory of Rimini and John Wyclif, and support- 
ers of Wodeham's epistemological approach can be found also among mod- 
ern philosophers.?? More recent research has shown that Wodeham can 
be credited with a host of other novel ideas in the debate between atomists 
and indivisibilists in natural philosophy?* in the philosophical analysis of 


81 We learn from Wodeham himself that FitzRalph produced a corrected version - the so- 
called Opus correctum — of the Sentences commentary he had given as a sententiary ba- 
chelor at Oxford in 1328-29. See William J. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction 
to His Life and Writings (Leiden: 1978), 77-79. It should also be noted, however, that 
we owe many of the details of the nature of Wodeham’s citations from FitzRalph's 
texts to Katherine Tachau, who had written her 1975 master's thesis Richard FitzRalph 
on the will and the intellect under Courtenay's supervision. See Katherine H. Tachau, 
"Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as witnesses to FitzRalph's thought,’ in Richard 
FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought (see n. 30), 79-95, at 83, n. 22. 

82 The classic study of Wodeham’s life and works in the intellectual context of fourteenth- 
century England is Courtenay, Adam Wodeham (see n. 81). Excellent recent appraisals of 
Wodehan:s life and place in the history of medieval scholastic thought can be found in 
John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey C. Witt, “Adam de Wodeham,” The Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (Summer 2012 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, URL: «https://plato.stanf 
ord.edu/archives/sum2012/entries/wodeham/»; Stephen E. Lahey, “Adam Wodeham,” 
in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy: Philosophy Between 500 and 1500, vol. 1, ed. 
Henrik Lagerlund (Dordrecht, Heidelberg, London, New York: 2011), 20a-24a; William 
J. Courtenay, “Wodeham, Adam (c. 1295-1358)" in the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography (Oxford: 2004) URL: <http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/10854, acces- 
sed 27 Oct 2010»; Rega Wood, “Adam Wodeham,” in A Companion to Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, ed. Jorge J.E. Gracia and Timothy B. Noone (Oxford: 2003), 77-85. 

83 See Lahey, “Adam Wodeham” (see n. 82), 22a—23a. For all the relevant literature on the 
complexe significabile, see Lahey's bibliography at 24a. 

84  Seeibid. 23a-b. 
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emotions,?? intentionality®® and the mechanism of animal cognition?" and in 
the province of Trinitarian theology.8 

An excellent starting point for the study of Wodeham’s philosophical theo- 
logyisthe critical edition of Wodeham’s so-called Lectura secunda, atext which — 
according to the editors — precedes Wodeham’s lectures on the Sentences at 
Oxford and originates from the Franciscan convent at Norwich.8? Whether the 
Lectura secunda was composed before or after Wodeham's Oxford lectures, 
it is beyond any doubt that the Oxford commentary is the more mature and 
developed work. Besides, the Oxford lectures comprise all four books of the 
Sentences, whereas the Lectura secunda covers only book t, up to distinction 26. 
Nevertheless, the critically edited text of the Lectura secunda contains import- 
ant material not found in the Oxford lectures, especially material pertaining 


85 See Simo Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (Oxford: 2004), 275-82; 
idem, “Wodeham’s Cognitive Theory of the Passions,’ in Medieval Theories on Assertive 
and Non-Assertive Language (Acts of the 14th European Symposium on Medieval Logic 
and Semantics, Rome, June 11-15, 2002), ed. Alfonso Maierü and Luisa Valente, Lessico 
Intellectuale Europeo, 97 (Florence: 2004), 207-18. 

86 See Elizabeth Karger, "Adam Wodeham on the Intentionality of Cognitions,' in Ancient and 
Medieval Theories of Intentionality, ed. Dominik Perler (Leiden, Boston, Cologne: 2001), 
283-300. 

87 See Dominik Perler, "Intentionality and Action: Medieval Discussion on the Cognitive 
Capacities of Animals,” in Intellect and Imagination in Medieval Philosophy (Actes du x1e 
congrés international de philosophie médiévale de la Société Internationale pour l'Etude 
de la Philosophie Médiévale [s1EPM] Porto, du 26 au 31 août 2002), ed. Maria Candida 
Pacheco and José F. Meirinhos, Société Internationale pour l'Etude de la Philosophie 
Médiévale: Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 11 (Turnhout: 2006), 73-98; Maria Elena 
Reina, "Un abbozzo di polemica sulla psicologia animale: Gregorio da Rimini contro 
Adamo Wodeham,” in L'Homme et son univers au Moyen Age (Actes du septième congrès 
international de philosophie médiévale, 30 aoüt-4 septembre 1982), ed. Christian Wenin, 
Philosophes Médiévaux 26-27 (Louvain-La-Neuve: 1986), 598—609. 

88 See Russell L. Friedman, Intellectual Traditions at the Medieval University: The Use of 
Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
1250-1350, vol. 2 (Leiden: 2013), 715-32; Hester Goodenough Gelber, Logic and the Trinity: 
A Clash of Values in Scholastic Thought, 1300-1335 (University of Wisconsin: PhD disserta- 
tion, 1974), 235-64. 

89 See Adam de Wodeham, Lectura secunda in librum primum Sententiarum, vol. 1, ed. 
Gedeon Gal and Rega Wood (St. Bonaventure, NY: 1990), 30*—38*. According to Schabel's 
most recent estimate, the Norwich lectures can be dated to somewhere between 1329 and 
1331. As for the Oxford lectures, it was originally assumed that they had taken two years 
(1332-1334), but Schabel has demonstrated that Wodeham and Holcot were engaged 
in the main debates as bachelors for no more than a year, around 1331-1332. See Chris 
Schabel, “Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham, and the Myth of the Two- 
Year Sentences Lecture at Oxford," Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 87/1 
(2020), 59102, at 61, 94-99. 
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to Wodeham's epistemology. We learn, for instance, that we cannot have intu- 
itive cognition of God in via because any such cognition would be genuinely 
beatific. In the absence of intuition, we cannot have a simple and proper 
concept of God unless we acquire such a concept by supernatural means. 
Complex (or propositional) knowledge of God is possible but only de potentia 
Dei absoluta. Contingent theological propositions such as "God is incarnate" 
can be formed with or without a corresponding intuitive cognition but would 
not compel assent. There are various degrees of evident propositions but even 
categorical propositions about contingent states of affairs fail to be evident in 
the highest degree since God could deceive us. Whether the term "theological 
truth" refers to truths necessary for salvation or to propositions held to be true 
without substantiating evidence, Wodeham thinks that theology is not a sci- 
ence in the strict sense of the term. This follows from Wodeham’s definition 
of science as a veridical habit. Following Aristotle, Wodeham, defines scien- 
tific knowledge as the evident cognition of necessary truths achieved through 
syllogistic discourse applied to premises. Wodeham also adds that scientific 
knowledge can be acquired on the basis of experiential input.9?? 

The full text of Wodeham's Oxford commentary on the Sentences is pre- 
served in four medieval manuscripts and is considered an ordinatio, which 
is an official and authoritative statement of a medieval master's work.?! Any 
scholar familiar with Wodeham's Oxford commentary will testify to the deep 
level of complexity, uncompromising precision, and attention to detail charac- 
teristic of Wodeham's engagement with the traditional questions of Lombard's 
Sentences. With regard to the central theme of our chapter, the lengthy pro- 
logue and first question of distinction 1 will serve as the catalyst for our terse 
overview of Wodeham’s understanding of theology and merit. Suggested by 
Wodeham’s description of theology in the introductory sermon (collatio) of the 
commentary as the most beneficial among all other studies (summe proficuum 
inter omnia studia), the first question of the prologue asks whether the study 
of theology merits eternal life (Utrum, secundum quod tactum est in collatione, 
studium sacrae theologiae sit meritorium vitae aeternae). The extensive treat- 
ment of this question is followed by the discussion of two related questions, 
the first (= q. 2) forming still a part of the prologue, and the second included in 
the body of the first distinction dealing with enjoyment and use. The two ques- 
tions emerge from an attempt at a definitive resolution of some of the aporiae 


go See Adam de Wodeham, Lectura secunda in librum primum Sententiarum, 25*—28*. 

91 Fora comparison and description of the manuscripts containing Wodeham's Ordinatio 
Oxonienis as well as for the list of all the questions of the commentary, see Courtenay, 
Adam Wodeham (see n. 81), 20-30, 186-98. 
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(dubia) raised in connection with the first question of the prologue. Thus, the 
second question of the prologue asks whether the penitential imposition of 
the study of Scripture on account of omitting such study is meritorious (Utrum 
studium sacrae Scripturae impositum alicui in foro poenitentiae pro satisfacti- 
one omissione contraria sit meritorium). The first question of distinction 1 asks 
whether the charity-motivated study of Scripture ought to be rewarded with 
the vision and enjoyment of God (Utrum pro studio sacrae theologiae ex cari- 
tate procedente debeatur pro mercede visio Dei et eius fruitio). As Chris Schabel 
has argued, these three questions - the first two of the prologue and the first 
of distinction one — belong to Wodeham’s principial debates. The main theme 
of these debates was the augmentation of charity. The main participants in the 
debates were Richard FitzRalph, Adam Wodeham, and Robert Holcot, but, as 
we mentioned earlier, Wodeham also testifies to a separate ongoing debate on 
the subject between FitzRalph and the Mertonian, William Skelton. 

In what follows, we turn toward the first question of the prologue and the 
first question of distinction 1. Wodeham’s response to the first question of the 
prologue is a resounding ‘yes’: those who undertake the study of Scripture 
from charity and for the right reason ought to merit eternal life. Nevertheless, 
Wodeham makes an important proviso: nobody knows with absolute certainty 
whether such study warrants merit because Scripture does not reveal whether 
one is worth saving or not. As a matter of principle, the study of Scripture ought 
to make one worthy of salvation even if — de facto — one can never be entirely 
confident.?? 

Wodeham presents five arguments in defense of the meritorious character 
of theological studies. The first two of them are especially notable. Argument 
no. 1 ties directly to the foundational Christian belief that salvation is a matter 
of human freedom. Every human activity that freely aims at eternal life is mer- 
itorious. Since the study of theology is essentially a free human activity moti- 
vated by the desire to know the truth revealed by God in Scripture, this study 
is inevitably meritorious.?? Argument no. 2 rests on the authority of Henry of 


92 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, Paris, Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne 193, fol. 
3va: "Conclusio in ista quaestione tenenda satis videtur certa. Tenendum est enim quod 
sic, et hoc illis qui ex caritate et propter finem debitum assumunt illud studium. Licet 
dubium sit an studium illud sit meritum, quia tunc esset quaestio facti non plene certi, 
quia ex Scriptura nemo scit utrum amore vel odio dignus sit, quamvis pie aestimandum 
sit quod sic. Tamen non oportet esse dubium quin sit meritorium, scilicet, natum esse vel 
natum agere ad meritum." 

93 Ibid.: “Quod studium theologiae sit meritorium arguo sic: omnis operatio humana libera 
et perductiva ad vitam [aeternam], mediate vel immediate, est meritoria vel nata esse 
meritoria vel facere ad meritum vitae aeternae. Sed studium theologiae est huiusmodi, 
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Ghent, who claims that in order to reach a given end, a human being must first 
learn how to go about this end. Since eternal life is the ultimate human end, 
one is required to have perfect knowledge of the highest truth, and this kind of 
knowledge is available only to the student of theology.9?^ 

The remainder of the first question of the prologue is devoted to the pre- 
sentation and solution of seven difficulties (dubia). The spellbinding quality of 
these difficulties and the finesse and scope of Wodeham’s resolutions deserve 
special consideration. We confine ourselves, however, to the first dubium, 
which is examined in the third article of the first question, and to the last 
dubium, which is also given in the context of the first question but is addressed 
separately in the first question of distinction 1. The first dubium is concerned 
with the impasse of reaching a threshold of merit in an indefinite series of dis- 
crete meritorious actions of theological study. Since the capacity of the human 
soul is finite, there must be a maximum degree of merit beyond which any 
new action of study would fail to accrue more merit and thus be redundant. 
In fact, supererogatory study understood as study beyond the given limit would 
be worth as much as not studying at all. The consequence of this is that one 
can no longer maintain the universally meritorious character of theological 
study.?5 


quia per ipsum perveniri natum est ad scientiam illuc directivam, ut probo. Illud studium 
est operatio nostra libera, ut quilibet in se experitur. Alia pars minoris patet, quia per 
huiusmodi studium perveniunt homines ad notitiam scientiae a Deo inspiratae. Sed nunc 
est ita per Apostolum, 11 Ad Tim. 3: quod ‘omnis Scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis est ad 
docendum, ad arguendum, ad corrigendum". 

94 Ibid. fol. 3vb: "Item, ad hoc arguit Gandavensis in Summa, art. v, in quaestione: Utrum 
homini studium sit ut sciat? Tenet enim quod sic, ‘quia omnis homo qui intendit deve- 
nire ad terminum aliquem ad quem devenire non potest nisi per viam deducentem ad 
ipsum terminum, necesse habet se ponere in via et ambulare per eam. Sed terminus unus 
vitae humanae ad quem devenire intenditur est notitia perfecta summi veri, ad quem 
pervenire non potest nisi ambulando et cognoscendo per aliqua vera quae sunt ad ipsum 
tamquam via. Ambulare autem per notitiam ab uno in aliud non potest nisi studendo 
scire, cum homini scientia non contingat nisi per studium et investigationem. Igitur stu- 
dendum est ad hunc finem, ut sciat. Sed in aliis scientiis non sic oportet, ut in theologia, 
studere; igitur etc." 

95 Ibid. fol. 4ra: "Sed in contrarium pro secundo articulo movenda sunt dubia. Primo, quia 
si sic, tunc qua ratione unus actus talis studii ex caritate procedens esset meritorius, pari 
ratione quilibet. Sed hoc non, quia si sic, habeat ergo aliquis totiens tales actus quousque 
meruerit tantum praemium quantum ipsius anima est capax: est enim ad talem prae- 
mium devenire, cum animae capacitas sit finita. Sed adhuc potest iterum atque iterum 
ex caritate studere, et tunc cum illi studio nullum correspondebit meritum, quia ulteriori 
studio non plus praemiaretur quam si ulterius non studeret. Igitur, non quilibet talis actus 
studii est meritorius, et per consequens nullus.” 
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The seventh dubium submits that it is rational to expect the beatific joy of 
seeing God face-to-face in heaven to be of infinite magnitude. This conclusion 
is validated by a parity of reasoning with amounts of expected suffering and 
corresponding terror. If the magnitude of one's terror increases in proportion 
to the number of days one expects to be tortured, and if the magnitude remains 
finite, then it is reasonable to assume that the magnitude of the terror must be 
the same with respect to a pain with a limited duration as well as with respect 
to an equally intense pain with an unlimited duration. But since this implica- 
tion seems false, it follows that the magnitude of the terror at the prospect of 
eternal suffering must be infinite. But the following necessary condition must 
be met, i.e. one must either know or firmly believe that one deserves eternal 
suffering. In the absence of such knowledge or belief, one's terror cannot be 
infinite. But if the condition is met, then one's terror must be infinite, which is 
absurd because of the metaphysical limitations of our created being.?6 

One way to tackle the first impasse is to simply acknowledge that there is a 
maximum degree of charity attainable in this life and a matching maximum 
degree of merit. Once the maximum merit has been accumulated, any subse- 
quent good actions would just add up to the exact same maximum amount 
of merit.?7 Wodeham favours a different response. According to him, one can 
both grant the finite capacity of the human soul and at the same time accept 
that the soul can receive a form to which it is not possible to assign a degree of 


96 Ibid. fol. avb: "Septimum dubium, quia si sic studere sit meritorium vitae aeternae, cum 
ista vita aeterna vel magna aut melior eius pars sit beatifice frui Deo, talis dilectio futura 
posset esse praemium pro tali studio; et hoc non, quia amor talis fruitivus, si esset, inferret 
gaudium infinitum. Sed tantum gaudium non est creaturae possibile. Probo, quia de nullo 
malo poenae est rationabiliter plus dolendum vel tristandum quam de Deo habita eius 
clara visione et beatifica fruitione sit gaudendum. Sed de malo poenae aeternae, si infli- 
geretur, esset rationaliter infinite dolendum, quia improportionaliter plus quam de simili 
poena per diem unum tantum infligenda vel quam praecise per duos, vel praecise per 
quattuor, ita deinceps duratura. Si detur quod solum finite plus, sequeretur quod aliquis 
rationabiliter tantum posset tristari de poena finita secundum durationem sibi infligenda 
vel influta sicut de aequali intensive sine termino duratura. Hoc autem falsum videtur, 
ergo de tali scita vel firmiter credita sibi debere infligi infinite doleret. Et hoc si tantum 
doleret sicut rationabiliterr dolere deberet. Ergo si fruens Deo beatifice deberet de Deo 
laetari laetitia infinita, nullus autem fruitur Deo qui non faciat illud quod debet; ergo etc. 
Et illud in hac forma potest aliter argui: a principio tantum delectat Deus ipsum clare 
videntem et beatifice diligentem sicut poena potest rationaliter contristare. Sed poena 
aeterna scita vel credita debere infligi rationabiliter contristaret infinite, ut deductum 
est; ergo etc.” A clear presentation of this argument in the standard form of a reductio 
ad absurdum and a brief discussion can be found in Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy (see n. 85), 280-81. 

97 Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, Sorbonne 193, fols. 4vb—5ra. 
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maximum intensity. Thus understood, the soul's capacity for infinite increase 
of merit is analogous to a corporeal vessel's aptitude for being continuously 
refilled with water proportionate to the vessel's volume. Absent a miracle, the 
soul's limited capacity for grace does not prevent the renewal of grace just 
as the vessel's limited volume does not prevent it from being continuously 
refilled, if new quantities of water displace previous ones. Moreover, if one 
lives in the state of merit for thousands upon thousands of years and always 
does one's best, one ought to be rewarded by God proportionately, and if God 
can miraculously fit two bodies in the same spatial location and increase the 
volume of liquid in a cup without changing the dimensions of the cup, then 
God can most certainly keep replenishing the merit of one's soul indefinitely 
by adding more of the same species of grace.?8 

Wodeham envisions another *more ingenious" (subtilior prioris) possibility 
that does not require a special divine miracle. Reasoning by analogy, he argues 
that if the substance of water in a goblet can be displaced by the higher qual- 
ity substance of wine, then our spiritual substance can be endowed with an 
altogether different species of cognition or volition that it is naturally open 
to receiving. He adds that the same whiteness that an animal can discern 
by means of corporeal vision can also be seen by the soul in an immaterial 
manner. Espousing the thesis of the unicity of the human soul, which for 
Wodeham is just the intellective soul, Wodeham claims that — de facto — all 
human acts of cognition and appetite are received immediately in the soul.9?? 


98 Ibid, fol. 5rb: “Aliter igitur mihi videtur dicendum quod et capacitas animae est finita, 
quia ista non est nisi ipsa substantia animae, et quod ipsa de quavis forma in ea recepta- 
bili de cuius specie non est dare maximam possibilem repleri potest proportionaliter in 
spiritualibus secundum intentionem, sicut vas corporale repleri potest secundum exen- 
sionem aqua vel alio liquore ita quod non potest simul sine speciali miraculo plus illius 
speciei recipi hic et ibi” Wodeham’s vas corporale illustration of the human soul's recep- 
tivity with respect to grace appears to have been among Wodeham’s most well-known 
positions, widely discussed by contemporary and later scholastic theologians. For a 
detailed discussion of this position and an account of its place in the Oxford debates 
surrounding merit, see Chris Schabel, "The Genre in Adolescence Adam Wodeham's 
Report of the Principial Debates at Oxford in 1331-1332,” Part 2 of William O. Duba and 
Christopher Schabel, The Rise of a New Genre of Scholastic Disputation: Principia on the 
Sentences, 1315-1350, (Turnhout), forthcoming. 

99 This view is consistent with Wodeham's claim in the Lectura secunda that sensations 
are received immediately in the intellective soul. See Wood, Adam de Wodeham: Lectura 
secunda, vol. 1 (see n. 89), z1*. 
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Thus, on account of its immateriality, our soul is in principle capable of hav- 
ing extraordinary spiritual experiences that do not require a miraculous divine 
intervention.100 

Wodeham’s general response to the seventh dubium is that no human being 
is capable of experiencing infinite joy with respect to the uncreated good or 
infinite distress with respect to the prospect of infinite suffering.?! The crux 
of his argument appears to be that increases in the perfection of the objects of 
perception do not dictate increases in the perfection of the acts of perception. 
In other words, the perception of an infinite object must always be of a finite 
character.!°? The escalation of the terror of infinite suffering is also not analo- 
gous to the quantitative increase by addition of parts to parts.!?? But another 
way to respond to the challenge is by saying that the terror caused by the anti- 
cipation of infinite suffering is of a species entirely different than the one sub- 
ject to infinite increase. The anticipation causing the terror is itself caused by 
the combination of a positive and a negative concept. Since we do not have 
a positive concept of the infinite, we must arrive at this concept by way of 


100 Wodeham, Ordinatio Oxoniensis, Sorbonne 193, fol. 5rb-va: "Ultra hoc apparet mihi ratio- 
nabile quod sicut non est dare speciem ita bonam substantiae quin Deus posset facere 
illa meliorem, ita credo esse possibile in qualitatibus spiritualibus, cuiusmodi sunt cog- 
nitiones et amores. Unde eandem albedinem quam videt brutum visione extensa unius 
speciei videre posset anima intellectiva separata visione inextensa alterius speciei, et ita, 
ut credo, videt homo de facto, quia non credo quod homo habeat nisi unicam animam, 
intellectivam scilicet, et quod in ista recipiuntur immediate omnes hominis cognitiones 
et actus appentendi quicumque, et certe possibile esset quod angelus videret istam albe- 
dinem visione adhuc alterius speciei; et constat iterum quod Deus videt eam visione alte- 
rius speciei." 

101 Ibid., fol. 12vb: “In proxima quaestione seriosius responsurus quod nec de bono increato 
potest voluntas creata infinite gaudere, nec de malo infinite dolere." 

102 Ibid., fol. 13va: “Ex iam dictis sequitur correlarie quod, caeteris paribus, ex parte intellec- 
tus et actuum ipsius, actus non se excedunt secundum excessum obiectorum, ita, scilicet, 
quod si unum obiectum excedat alium in duplo, puta quod b sic excedat a, et c sic exce- 
dat b, et d [excedat] c, et sic in infinitum procedendo, et tandem Deus infinite quodli- 
bet praecedentium, non oportet quod visio 6 sit duplae perfectionis ad visionem a, et ita 
deinceps, nec quod visio centuplae perfectioris obiecti sit centuplo perfectior visione sub 
centupli obiecti, caeteris omnibus paribus, ex parte potentiae et certitudinis vel eviden- 
tiae actuum in sua specie et perceptorum obiectorum a potentia et huiusmodi." 

103 Ibid., fol. 15b: "Secundus articulus est respondere ad tertium principale argumentum. 
Ad quod respondetur quod in illo cui revelaretur ratione recta causabitur maior terror et 
dolor ad aestimationem poenae diuturnioris. Sed tamen proper hoc non sequitur quod 
ad aestimationem infinite causetur in tali infinitus dolor, quia poterit esse incrementum 
non secundum partes eiusdem quantitatis, ut patet de augmentatione alicuius quanti per 
appositionem alterius quanti finite infinite divisibilis.’ 
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negation.!?^ Thus, if the terror of infinite suffering is not borne out by means of 
our comprehension of the infinite qua infinite, since no such comprehension 
is possible, this terror cannot itself be infinite. At best, this terror is potentially 
but never actually infinite. Simo Knuuttila explains that a *pragmatic solution" 
of the puzzle of infinite increase was to say that such increase would require 
“very vivid representations of future pain,” which people cannot have.!05 
Interestingly, an objection identified by the editors of Wodeham’s Lectura 
secunda as possibly originating from a now lost disputation by FitzRalph, leads 
to the conclusion that the fear of temporal suffering would be more intense 
than the fear of eternal suffering, a conclusion that does not seem plausible.!06 
To avoid this conclusion, Wodeham was urged to argue that the fear of eternal 
punishment is “a special kind of fear and is more intense than other forms of 
fear,"107 

Wodeham carries on his treatment of beatific joy in the remaining thirteen 
questions of the first distinction. This treatment is among the most extensive 
scholastic discussions of enjoyment in fourteenth-century Sentences com- 
mentaries. Wodeham asks whether enjoyment is really distinct from the soul 
(Q. 2), from cognition (Q. 3), and from pleasure (Q. 4). Question 5 examines the 
distinction between love and pleasure, and hatred and displeasure. Questions 
6—10 focus on the different aspects and contexts of the exercise of volition. 
Question u asks whether it is licit for a rational creature to enjoy only God. 
Questions 12-13 focus on one's enjoyment of the divine persons. Question 
14 concerns whether beatific enjoyment is an act of the intellect or the will. 
Wodeham’s work exhibits a firm commitment to Ockham’s nominalist agenda 
anda profound interest in the philosophical analysis of cognitions and volitions 
and the functioning of the human mind, an interest that he also shares with 
FitzRalph.!99 Wodeham cites FitzRalph frequently, but only a critical edition of 


104 Ibid., fol. 15vb: "Aliter igitur respondeo: primo, quoniam mihi videtur quod ista tristitia 
est alterius speciei quam aliqua in infinitum crescentium modo superius deducto, sicut 
est aestimatio mediante qua causatur, quia componitur ex conceptu positivo et negativo 
vel ex propositionibus affirmativis et negativis, quia non habemus conceptum infiniti nisi 
addendo negationem mentalem positivo conceptui. Et ideo illa aestimatio concausat tris- 
titiam alterius speciei vel causare potest." 

105 See Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (see n. 85), 280-81. 

106 Gál-Wood, Adam de Wodeham: Lectura secunda, vol. 1 (see n. 89), d. 1, q. 5 (89, 288-89). 

107 See Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (see n. 85), 281. 

108 For a detailed analysis of the innovative features of Wodeham’s treatment of beatific 
enjoyment, see Severin V. Kitanov, Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic Debate: The 
Complex Legacy of Saint Augustine and Peter Lombard (Lanham, MD: 2014), 95-100, 163- 
65, 223-25. 
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Wodeham’s Ordinatio Oxonienis can divulge the extent of Wodeham’s indebt- 


edness to the Irish theologian. 


Robert Holcot on the Wisdom of Faith, Nature of Theology 
and Merit 


Of the three thinkers discussed in the present article, Robert Holcot is perhaps 


the best known to those working in late medieval and Reformation thought.!09 


He has been, somewhat infamously/!? accused of being the author of the 


much maligned Centiloquium theologicum and is still referred to regularly in 


the literature as an intellectual skeptic who brought to fruition much of the 


theological and philosophical program initiated by Ockham." This image of 


Holcot, however, has recently been challenged both by means of a close read- 


ing of his Sentences commentary as well as a broader reading of his corpus that 


attends to his biblical commentaries, sermons, and preaching aids." 
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111 
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The literature on Holcot is substantial. See in particular: Hester Goodenough Gelber, 
It Could Have Been Otherwise: Contingency and Necessity in Dominican Theology at 
Oxford, 1300—1350 (Leiden: 2004); Fritz Hoffmann, Die theologische Methode des Oxforder 
Dominikanerlehrers Robert Holcot (Münster: 1972); Heiko A. Oberman, "Facientibus quod 
in se est Deus non denegat gratiam: Robert Holcot, OP and the Beginnings of Luther's 
Theology, Harvard Theological Review 55 (1962), 317-42; John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey 
C. Witt, Robert Holcot (Oxford: 2016); Beryl Smalley, "Robert Holcot, OP, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 26 (1956), 5-97; and Paul Streveler and Katherine Tachau's introduction to 
Seeing the Future Clearly: Questions on Future Contingents, ed. Paul Streveler, Katherine 
Tachau, William J. Courtenay, and Hester Goodenough Gelber (Toronto: 1995), 2-55. 
Philotheus Boehner, Collected Articles on Ockham (St. Bonaventure, N.Y:1992), 372, argued 
that Holcot was probably the author of the Centiloquium. This position was challenged by 
Hester Goodenough Gelber, “Ockham’s Early Influence: A Question about Predestination 
and Foreknoweldge by Arnold Strelley, O.P” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
Moyen Age 55 (1988), 255-89, here 255-89; eadem, It Could Have Been Otherwise, 79-83. 
For such a narrative, see Étienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
(New York: 1955), 500, who writes that "The Ockhamist separatism of theology and phi- 
losophy is visible in the Commentary on the Sentences of the Cambridge (sic!) Dominican 
Robert Holkot.” Holcot spent most of his career in Oxford, not Cambridge. Further, the 
best example of this account of Holcot is found in Leonard A. Kennedy, The Philosophy of 
Robert Holcot, Fourteenth-Century Skeptic (Lewiston, N.Y: 1993). 

While tracing the exact moment of historiographical shifts is quite complicated, one 
notes that a significant shift in how Holcot was read begins to emerge with the work of 
Fritz Hoffman, Heiko Oberman, Hester Gelber, and Slotemaker-Witt. Hoffman, Die the- 
ologische Methode (see n. 109), 18-19, 276-7, 280-81, and 346-55, first emphasized the 
importance of Holcot's obligational theology, and this was developed further in Gelber, 
It Could Have Been Otherwise (see n. 109), 151-90; Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see 
n. 109), 2016, 26-37; and John T. Slotemaker, “Omnis observator legis mosaycae iustus est 
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The picture that is replacing the negative characterization of Holcot domi- 
nant in older scholarship is one of a pastorally minded thinker whose account 
of faith, merit, and theology was not necessarily driven by issues of theological 
epistemology" or a theology of God that emphasized His inscrutable and arbi- 
trary will,"^ but a concern for the salvation of the individual human pilgrim. 
That said, we will begin our discussion of Holcot with a brief examination of his 
take on the classical arguments for the existence of God. Here, perhaps, Holcot 
is closest to the caricature of him as a skeptic and fideist. Following this discus- 
sion, we will examine Holcot's treatment of faith and merit. 

Holcot treats the classical question of natural theology in his commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard delivered in Oxford between 1331 and 1333.!5 
He lectured on books 1 and r1 of the Sentences in the fall of 1331 and into 1332. 
Having completed his lectures on book 11, he received substantial criticism 
from his contemporaries William Chitterne (fl. ca. 1330) and William Crathorn 
(fl. ca. 1330) and composed the Sex articuli (probably in the summer of 1332).1!6 
Holcot continued his lectures on book 1v in the fall of 1332 and completed 
his lectures in the spring of 1333 (responding to and building upon objections 


apud Deum: Robert Holcot's Theology of the Jews," Studies in Christian-Jewish Relations 
10/1 (2015), URL: <https://doi.org/10.6017/scjr.v10i1.9185>. 

113 Gilson’s narrative was driven by the concern that Ockham had divorced faith and reason 
to such an extant that theologians such as Holcot inherited a theological epistemology 
that inevitably led to a form of skepticism or fideism. Alternatively, one could argue that 
what is driving Holcot's discussion of faith and merit is not this basic issue of theological 
epistemology, but the more practical and pastoral issues surrounding the salvation of the 
individual. 

114 Holcot has also been blamed for developing a theology that emphasizes the absolute 
power of God, such that God is free to do as He wills (as if God is somewhat detached 
and exercising His divine will and divine power inscrutably). However, as Slotemaker 
argued in “Omnis observator legis mosaycae" (see n. 112), Holcot's account of divine power 
is intertwined with how to account for human salvation, on the micro level, as well as 
with questions of hermeneutical consistency regarding how to read the Old and New 
Testaments. The picture that emerges is one in which Holcot's primary concern is not 
with maintaining some account of God's divine power and will that turns the divine into 
a tyrant, but, rather, presenting a clear reading of the Old and New Testaments and a God 
who is concerned with the salvation of all, and works, by means of His divine power, to 
save those who do their best to seek Him. 

115 For a brief overview of the Sentences regarding issues of dating, see Slotemaker-Witt, 
Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 5-9, and 261-66. See also Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise 
(see n. 109), 92-98. 

116 The Six Articles were edited by Fritz Hoffmann in Die "Conferentiae" des Robert Holcot 
O.P. und die akademischen Auseinandersetzungen an der Universität Oxford 1330-1332 
(Münster: 1993), 65-127. 
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raised against book 1v).!? The commentary is preserved in all four books and 
is extant in incunabula, early printed editions, and 49 manuscripts.!? Holcot 
treats the question of God's existence in book 1, distinction 4, on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the viator can enjoy God (utrum viator tenatur frui soli 
Deo).!? This, however, is somewhat unusual, given that the existence of God — 
and arguments about the soundness and validity of such proofs — were com- 
monly treated in the first distinction. 

Holcot's discussion of demonstrations for the existence of God is part of his 
analysis of the classical question regarding the enjoyment of God. Here there 
are two questions that are relevant to the present discussion. First, Holcot asks 
whether or not human beings are able to love God above all things by means 
of their natural ability. He distinguishes between three distinct modes of voli- 
tion: (1) willing something for its own sake (propter se); (2) willing something 
for the sake of another; and (3) willing something for its own sake and for the 
sake of another. The first type of willing can be divided further into loving 
something propter se absolutely, or loving something propter se as an ultimate 
end. God, Holcot argues, can only be loved in the second sense. In Augustinian 
terms, therefore, Holcot's first type of willing correlates to the love of enjoy- 
ment (frui), while the second and third types of willing correlate to the love of 
use (uti).!2° Here, we see Holcot presenting a rather straightforward discussion 
of distinct types of willing and loving that builds upon and is generally consis- 
tent with Ockham's broader theology of the will. What comes next, however, 
is rather distinct. 


117 Foran argument that book rv preceded book 111 in Holcot's lecture cycle, see Slotemaker- 
Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 261-66. 

118 In the introduction to Seeing the Future Clearly, Steveler and Tachau catalogue 48 manu- 
scripts of Holcot's commentary (see n. 109), 36-38. See also John T. Slotemaker, “Robert 
Holcot's Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, 
A.x1.36,” Manuscripta 60/1 (2016), 93-101. The commonly used early printed edition is In 
quatuor libros Sententiarum quaestiones (Lyon: 1518; repr., Frankfurt: 1967). This edition 
(used here and cited as siglum L) has various textual problems, as noted by the editor 
Augustinus of Ratispona. He writes in the preface (fol. z[1]v): "Subtilissimas dico Magister 
Roberti de Holkot 'Super libros Sententiarum' disquisitiones (...) incredibili siquidem 
labore fere ab interitu redemptae sunt." See also fol. a4ra: *Nota quod iste articulus est 
diminutus et incompletus (...)" That said, because it is reprinted and easily accessible in 
most libraries, the edition is used here as well as in most studies of Holcot to date (often 
read alongside Oxford, Oriel College ms. 15, fols. 114-210, or London, British Library, ms. 
Royal 1-.C.vi, fols. 7-137). We cite the Oriel manuscript as siglum O in what follows. 

119 MHolcot, Sent. 1, q.4 (L d.4rb—e.8va, O 133rb-139rb). 

120 Kitanov, Beatific Enjoyment (see n. 108), 94. 
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The second question Holcot addresses in his discussion of the enjoyment 
of God is whether or not it can be demonstrated, by means of natural reason, 
that God should be loved above everything else. His answer to this question 
is that it cannot be demonstrated that God should be loved above everything 
else because 'God' as the subject of the argument cannot be demonstrated by 
means of natural reason. In short, if it cannot be proved by natural reason that 
God exists, it cannot be proved that God should be loved above everything else. 
Thus, Holcot here — in his discussion of the enjoyment of God - presents an 
argument for the indemonstrability of the existence of God. 

Holcot begins his argument with the claim that the subject term of any 
categorical affirmative proposition that is implicative of something fictional 
can never be true. For example, in the proposition “the Easter Bunny is red,” 
the subject term (i.e., Easter Bunny) is implicative of something fictional and, 
therefore, the proposition can never be true. The Easter Bunny can never be 
red because there is no such entity as the ‘Easter Bunny. Of course, Holcot 
does not talk about an Easter Bunny, which is here taken just as a familiar illus- 
tration of a fictional being. Similarly, the subject term of any categorical affir- 
mative proposition that is implicative of belief can never be demonstrated by 
means of natural reason. Thus, propositions such as “God ought to be loved 
above everything else,” or “God is love,’ or “God is the first mover" can never 
be demonstrated by means of natural reason because the subject term 'God' is 
implicative of belief. 

So far so good, however, Holcot must defend at some level the claim that the 
subject term ‘God’ - in the proposition “God should be loved above everything 
else" — is a subject that relies on belief. His argument for this claim is brief. He 
argues that if one replaces the subject term ‘God’ with the definition of that 
term (i.e., the definition of God), we will grasp that at its most basic the term 
is defined as an infinite being. Nevertheless, since the concept of an infinite 
being cannot be grasped by reason, it follows that its existence must be held 
by belief and is not a matter of rational demonstration.!?! The upshot is that 
neither God's existence nor the original thesis of the question (i.e., that God 


121 He makes a similar argument in his treatment of Anseln's argument (the ratio Anselmi) 
for the existence of God. See Holcot, Sent. 1, q.4 (L e.3rb-va, O 136va-vb). On the argu- 
ment itself, see Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 69—71, and Ian Logan, 
Reading Anselm's Proslogion: The History of Anselm's Argument and its Significance Today, 
Routledge New Critical Thinking in Religion, Theology and Biblical Studies (Famham, 
Eng.: 2009), 147. Holcot maintains that one cannot have experiential knowledge of either 
God oran infinite magnitude. Thus, while the existence of both can be believed, the terms 
‘God’ and ‘an infinite magnitude’ are not the kind of thing that one can know by means of 
natural reason and, as such, cannot serve as the subject terms of a demonstration. 
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should be loved above everything else) can be demonstrated by means of nat- 
ural reason. 

That said, Holcot goes on in this discussion to somewhat dampen the blow 
by arguing that once one believes in God, it can be rationally demonstrated 
that God should be loved above all else. Such an argument, Holcot claims, is 
not a demonstrated truth in a strict sense, as it relies upon a believed suppo- 
sition that God exists, but it is a conditional or hypothetical proof that does 
rely on human reason. Thus, while one cannot prove that God exists, one can 
rationally build upon the belief that God exists to argue that God should be 
loved above everything else.!22 

Thus, when compared with FitzRalph, Holcot adopts a rather distinct posi- 
tion. He denies any kind of demonstration for the existence of God - be it 
demonstratio propter quid or demonstratio quia — and argues that the existence 
of God must be held on faith. Yet, once one believes in God, Holcot does have 
quite a bit to say about the role of human reason within the theological project. 
Thus, “Holcot’s view of the relation between faith and reason was very much in 
the tradition of Anselm of faith seeking understanding.”!?3 Holcot insists that 
one must begin with faith and, consequently, employ reason in the effort to 
fathom and penetrate the truths of the faith. 

This brings us to Holcot's understanding of faith and merit, both of which, 
given what he has to say about human reason and the indemonstrability of the 
existence of God, become important categories for his philosophical theology. 
However, before treating his account of faith and merit, it is helpful to briefly 
summarize two aspects of Holcot's theology — his understanding of covenant 
and his obligational theology — that provide a very revealing context for his 
account of faith. 

According to Holcot, the obligational arts (obligationes) provide an import- 
ant analogy for how God relates to humanity.7^ The obligational arts were 
a form of logical debate that originated in the Arts faculty of the University 


122 Kitanov, Beatific Enjoyment (see n. 108), 94-95. 

123 Hester Gelber and John T. Slotemaker, “Robert Holkot, The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Fall 2021 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, URL: <https://plato.stanford.edu/archi 
ves/fall2o21/entries/holkot/». 

124 Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise (see n. 109), 151-90; idem, "Robert Holcot, 
Obligational Theology, and the Incarnation,’ in Studies in Late Medieval Intellectual 
History in Honor of William J. Courtenay, ed. William O. Duba, Russell L. Friedman, and 
Chris Schabel (Leuven, 2017), 357-91; Hoffmann, Die theologische Methode (see n. 109), 
18-19, 276-77, 280-81, and 346-55; and Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 26— 
30 have discussed the importance of the obligational arts for understanding Holcot's 
theology. 
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of Paris in the thirteenth century. The debate took place when the opponens 
stated a proposition — “I posit a" — with a being the positum. The respondens 
would respond by conceding (concedo), denying (nego), or remaining doubt- 
ful (dubito) about the proposition. The debate begins when the respondens 
obliges himself (se obligat) to the positum and the opponens puts forth subse- 
quent propositions that are judged by the respondens to be logically consistent 
with, opposed to, or neutral with respect to a. The debate is a way of identifying 
a claim (the positum) and judging whether or not other propositions are logi- 
cally consistent with it. The debate ends when the opponens declares that time 
is up (cedat tempus). 25 

How does divine-human interaction mirror the structure and rules of the 
obligational arts?!?6 God is the opponens who provides the initial positum in 
the form of a given ordained dispensation (say, for example, the age before the 
Mosaic Law referred to as ante lege). Humanity (the respondens) must accept 
the positum and can either live in a way consistent with, contrary to, or neutral 
to God's ordination. In the case of the period of time ante lege, humanity would 
be living according to the natural law as revealed by God. But Holcot goes on to 
argue that there are in fact three distinct ages revealed in the Scriptures — a time 
before the Mosaic Law, a time under the Mosaic Law, and the time of grace — 
and that God has revealed in the course of history three distinct dispensations. 
Each dispensation is like a positum and those living under it are obligated to 
follow the will of God as governed by that dispensation. And, when worked 
out logically, Holcot interprets the Scriptures as providing distinct ethical rules 


125 On the obligational arts, see: Catarina Dutilh Novaes, Formalizing Medieval Logical 
Theories: Suppositio, Consequentiae and Obligationes (Logic, Epistemology, and the 
Unity of Science 7) (Dordrecht: 2010); Paul Vincent Spade, "If Obligationes Were 
Counterfactuals,” Philosophical Topics 20 (1992), 171-88; idem, “Medieval Theories of 
Obligationes,’ The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2014), URL: <http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/entries/obligationes/»; and Mikko Yrjónsuuri, ed., Medieval Formal 
Logic: Obligations, Insolubles and Consequences (The New Synthese Historical Library 
49) (Dordrecht: 2013). 

126  Thereare several passages central to interpreting Holcot's obligational theology. The most 
important is found in Holcot, Sent. 1, q.3 (Lyon d.arb—va, O 132rb): “Videtur mihi pro nunc 
ad istam formam respondendo est secundum artem obligatoriam. Nam idem est dicere 
revelet Deus Sorti A propositionem et credat Sortes A propositionem, Deo docente, et 
sic erit sicut per eam denotatur, et simile est si dicat sibi: ‘pono tibi A, quantum ad con- 
cedendum et negandum postea; et ideo facta rali revelatione, ipsa propositio revelata 
quotiescumque proponatur est concedendum. Ad omne autem quod non sequitur ex ea 
nisi consequentia ut nunc, respondendum est sicut ad impertinens, quia consequentia 
ut nunc debet negari in illa arte.” The passage is translated in Gelber, It Could Have Been 
Otherwise (see n. 109), 182. 
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or norms (one must be circumcised, or one must not be; one can have more 
than one wife, or one cannot). And these rules or norms are distinct precisely 
because each dispensation has its own internal logic that must be followed by 
the respondens living under it. 

The upshot of the analogy is that salvation is worked out for the individual 
according to the dispensation one finds him or herself in. Thus, for a Jew liv- 
ing under the Mosaic Law, it was required by God (obligated) that one be cir- 
cumcised. This, however, is not true for someone living either pre-Law or post- 
Law. The interesting twist that Holcot gives, is that God will not deny grace to 
anyone who does what lies within him/her (facienti quod in se est Deus non 
denegat gratiam) according to a given dispensation.'?? This has several impli- 
cations. First, regarding the Jews, it means that a Jew prior to the coming of 
Christ is saved not by means of a belief in a future messiah, but by means of 
the Mosaic Law per se (and the grace offered for following the law).!28 Further, 
Cicero and *most of the stoics" would be saved based on natural reason as God 
had revealed to them His will by means of natural law, and they are obligated 
to follow it. But some may object that this dispensational view presents God 
as acting in an arbitrary or inconsistent way. Is Holcot's God inconsistent or 
arbitrary? Can God act according to an arbitrary absolute power (potentia Dei 
absoluta) over and against His ordained power (potentia Dei ordinata)? 

Holcot insists throughout his corpus that God is faithful to the ordained 
order He has established. Thus, as Ockham held, Holcot argues that there are 
not really two powers in God (duplex potentia), but one power, by which He 
orders everything and sustains it in being.!?9 That said, Holcot does think that 
God shifts the ordained system from time to time. In particular, there are three 
ages witnessed to in Scripture - the time before the law, the time under the 
law, and the time of Grace - and each ordained order is established according 
to God's ordained power. Further, Holcot argues that God has established a 
covenant with humanity. As Oberman explained: 


Holcot saw man as the partner of God, in a covenantal relationship to 
which God had freely committed himself. Within this covenantal rela- 
tionship ... man had to determine the course of his own life and shoulder 
the responsibility for his eternallot; God would support his serious effort 


127 On Holcot’s use of this phrase, see Oberman, “Facientibus quod in se" (see n. 109). 

128 For a discussion of how Holcot works this out with respect to the Jews, see John 
T. Slotemaker, “Omnis observator legis mosaycae" (see n. 122). 

129 SeeSlotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 34-37, and the sources cited. 
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(...) God's mercy underlies the making of the Covenant; God's justice 
obliges man to live according to the laws of the Covenant.!?0 


The covenant between God and humanity is what grounds Holcot's obliga- 
tional theology. God never acts inordinately, Holcot argues, within a given 
ordained order: to do so would be to break the covenant, and God would break 
His promise, covenant (pactum), or established law.!?! Thus, humanity can rest 
assured that God will be faithful to His promises as articulated in the Scriptures 
and will keep His covenant. Humanity, in response, must seek God earnestly 
through faith. 

Holcot's discussion of faith and merit is rather complex and we can focus 
here on his various descriptions of what it perhaps means to have faith or to 
believe.!°? To believe, Holcot argues, can be understood in three senses. First, 
to believe could be understood broadly as “to assent that reality is as a given 
proposition signifies it to be.”!33 In this case, however, to believe in a given 
proposition — be it an article of faith or a scientific demonstration - is simply 
a matter of equating a given proposition with reality, such that I can believe 
the proposition "this sun is being eclipsed" by means of looking out the win- 
dow and verifying it against the actual state of affairs. Belief in God, Holcot 
insists, is rather different from this kind of 'correspondence-to-reality' belief- 
mode. Second, to believe could be interpreted more narrowly as “to assent to 
propositions whose truth is only known through the testimony of another."34 
In this case, Holcot claims, one is not talking about believing in a strict scien- 
tific demonstration (or believing an eclipse is happening without empirical 
evidence), but believing when one does not have the available demonstrative 
evidence. However, this definition is still not focused acutely enough on reli- 
gious belief properly understood, for belief defined in this second sense would 
still apply when one believes, without demonstrative evidence, that the city of 
Athens exists. One can believe such a claim on the authority of others without 


130 Heiko A. Oberman, Forerunners of the Reformation: The Shape of Late Medieval Thought 
Illustrated by Key Documents (Philadelphia: 1981), 136-37. 

131 Fora discussion of Holcot's covenantal theology, see Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see 
n. 109), 30-32. 

132 This discussion follows Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot, 58-60 (see also the broader con- 
text of faith traced at 40—63). 

133  Holcot, Sent. 1, q.1, a.6 (L a.5vb, O 122va): "Uno modo assentire quod sic est in re sicut per 
illam propositionem denotatur, et sic accipitur credere communissime." 

134  Holcot, Sent. 1, q.1, a.6 (L a.5vb, O 122va): "Alio modo accipitur credere magis stricte, pro 
assentire propositionibus de quarum veritate non constat nisi per testimonium alienum, 
etsic dicimur credere eam quae non videmus neque per sensum neque per rationem." 
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any strict demonstrative evidence, but there is nothing about the definition 
that captures the meaning of religious belief per se. 

Holcot's third definition is that to believe is “to assent to what has been 
revealed by God and the testimony of miracles and to wish to live and work 
according to these things."?5 Here Holcot defines belief as relating to what has 
been revealed by God in the Scriptures and through the testimony of miracles. 
Further, and most importantly, Holcot introduces a notion of volition that is 
specific to this type of belief: to believe and trust in God, for example, is not 
only to assent to a given proposition on the authority of the Scriptures, but is 
also to wish to live and work according to this revealed truth. This desire to wish 
to live in accord with the Scriptures, Holcot argues, is what is uniquely in the 
power of the will to accomplish.!?6 And here, in this last definition of faith, one 
can see just how closely Holcot's notion of faith and belief are to his under- 
standing of merit. For, as he glosses this third definition, meritorious belief is 
precisely the kind of belief that seeks and wills to assent and to believe.!?7 

In accord with the broader fourteenth-century tradition, Holcot held that 
there were two species of merit: congruent merit (meritum de congruo) and 
condign merit (meritum de condigno). Congruent merit is often referred to as 
a "half merit": a half merit in the sense that it is merit given to the believer 
for doing the best they can without being able to meet God's standards of 
justice. This is a merit that meets God's standard of generosity but not God's 
justice: that is, strictly speaking, a congruent merit is only granted as a merit 
based on the goodness and generosity of God. In contrast, a condign merit is 
a "full merit" that meets God's standard of justice.!?? The first act of grace, the 
medieval doctors agree, cannot be done based on one's best efforts, or outside 
of the state of grace, because such efforts require as a necessary prerequisite 
that one is a friend of God. However, after initial grace is given de congruo, one 
can, Holcot will argue, enter into friendship with God, and, through one's best 
efforts, also earn merit de condigno. 


135  Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 6 (L a.5vb, O 122va): "Tertio modo accipitur credere strictissime 
pro assentire revelato a Deo et testimonio per miracula, et velle vivere et operari secun- 
dum ea.” 

136 Fora discussion of Holcot's understanding of the will in relation to belief, see Slotemaker- 
Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 48-58. 

137 See Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 6 (L a.5vb, O 122va): "Sic credere includit tam actus voluntatis 
quam intellectus. Et istud solum credere est meritorium (...) similiter potest dici quod 
velle assentire vel acceptare assensum vel gaudere de assensu est meritorium." 

138 On the two species of merit employed by Holcot, see Heiko A. Oberman, The Harvest of 
Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (Durham, NC: 1983), 169- 
72, and 243-48. 
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Holcot maintains that there are four prerequisites for merit de condigno.!?9 
First, a condigned merit must be in accord with divine law.!^? Thus, as Holcot 
argues, such a merit cannot be earned without God's assistance (for the law is 
a gift from God, a grace). Second, the merit must be accepted by God.^! Such 
acceptance, again, is not a matter of human effort or the intrinsic goodness or 
badness of an act. God's acceptance can only be given as result of God's grace 
that is given previously de congruo. Third, the act must be done as an act of free 
will: i.e., merit can only be given by God if the person freely chooses to do the 
act in question.!?? Finally, Holcot states that such a merit must be done within 
the state of grace. Here itis evident that Holcot is indeed examining the nature 
of merit de condigno as he is assuming that such merits can only be given with 
a prior merit de congruo. In short, therefore, a condigned merit must meet four 
conditions: (1) it must occur accord with God's law, (2) it must be accepted by 
God, (3) it must be an act of free will, and (4) it must occur in a state of grace. 
If all of these conditions apply, Holcot is willing to grant that God will not deny 
grace in response to a person's best efforts to seek God. But how, one could 
ask, does this fit with Holcot's obligational theology and covenantal theology 
described above? 

Holcot contends that an individual cannot reach a state of grace by himself/ 
herself without the divine law and independently of a covenant (pactum). The 
established order — itself a gift from God - is the precondition within which 
humanity can work out salvation. Outside of this covenant or pact, however, 
there is no salvation.!^? And, here again, it is important to note that the estab- 
lished orders and the law of God are themselves graces given to humanity and 
are, as such, a prerequisite for salvation. 


139 Here we follow Slotemaker-Witt, Robert Holcot (see n. 109), 42—45. 

140  Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 2 (L a.3vb, O 121va): "Omne meritum vel demeritum est ex hoc quod 
actus creaturae est conformis vel difformis legi divinae." 

141 Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 2 (L a.3vb, O 121vb): "Secundo sic: et est quasi eiusdem virtutis omnis 
actus voluntatis creatae, ideo est meritorius si est meritorius quia Deus illum acceptat, sed 
non est in potestate voluntatis creatae quod Deus actum suum acceptet pro libito suo." 

142  Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 2 (L a.3vb, O 121vb): "Tertio patet hoc idem de meritorio, quia nullus 
actus est meritorius vitae aeternae, nisi sit actus liberi arbitrii et quod sit in gratia.” Nota 
bene: Holcot here collapses the third and fourth conditions into one claim (that is, the 
merit in question must be done as an actus liberi arbitrii [condition 3] and in gratia [con- 
dition 4]). 

143  Holcot, Sent. 1, q. 1, a. 2 (L a.3vb, O 121vb): "Licet quodammodo ex pacto habito inter Deum 
et hominem sit modo de facto in eius potestate. Sit tamen Deus illud pactum de dando 
gratiam cuilibet creaturae rationali non praestanti obicem suae salutis abrogaret, et simul 
cum hoc non acceptaret actum nisi coniunctum gratiae, tunc non posset homo mereri." 
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Having traced, however briefly, Holcot's understanding of theology, faith, 
and merit, it is perhaps useful to place this discussion of Holcot into relief by 
means of a comparison with Marion. As noted above, Marion rejects an under- 
standing of faith as a kind of “compensation of a shortage": as some kind of 
attempt to overcome a shortfall. What Holcot argues is that faith is precisely 
not this kind of thing. For Holcot, faith is not about the intellectual or volitional 
assent to believe in God - it is rather acceptance of the truths of the Scriptures 
in such a way that one seeks to live and work according to these things. This is 
rather extraordinary in that Holcot almost sidelines the question of whether 
faith is a compensation for a kind of epistemic shortage and focuses instead on 
the life of the individual. Understood in this sense, Holcot’s view of the limits 
of human reason and the role of faith in Christian belief is perhaps consis- 
tent with Marion: to have faith is to live with the data of Scripture within the 
parameters of the lived human life. 


6 Conclusion: Foreshadowing the Reformation? 


Our immersion in the writings of FitzRalph, Wodeham and Holcot reveals the 
astonishing depth, scope and complexity of early fourteenth-century encoun- 
ters with the ‘saturated phenomenon’ of Christianity surrounding the issues 
of the interconnection between knowledge, faith and merit. A juxtaposition 
of FitzRalph’s work vis-a-vis the contributions of two of FitzRalph’s most dis- 
tinguished younger contemporaries at Oxford allows us to not only appreciate 
FitzRalph’s unique place in the history of scholastic thought but also to draw 
some broader conclusions about theology in the later Middle Ages. FitzRalph 
appears as the less adventurous of the three theologians we have chosen to 
compare and contrast, and, in this sense, Gordon Leff’s evaluation of FitzRalph 
as a champion of neo-Augustinian orthodoxy and someone who was reluctant 
to engage in the controversies of the time and content to “restate what his con- 
temporaries re-formulated" is — to some extent — justified.'^^ Perhaps, a more 
adequate characterization of FitzRalph is that he was a circumspect thinker, 
something that Michael Dunne explains as the result of FitzRalph's depen- 
dence upon patronage during his student years at Oxford.4° On the other 
hand, a more meticulous and charitable inspection of FitzRalph's commentary 


144 See Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph," The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy https: 
//plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2013 /entries/fitzralph/; Leff, Richard Fitzralph, 175. 
145 See Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph’s Lectura on the Sentences,” 427. 
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on the Sentences shows that FitzRalph masters the existing conversation and 
contributes to it whenever he finds sufficient ground for disagreement and/or 
subtle improvement. This is particularly evident in FitzRalph's analysis of argu- 
ments and engagement with the views of authorities of the calibre of Thomas 
Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus. In this way, FitzRalph comes across 
asa competent, insightful and, above all, generous conversation partner, some- 
one who always gives credit where credit is due. There is also something to be 
said on behalf of FitzRalph's consistent effort throughout the Sentences com- 
mentary to restore the sense of the internal congruence and harmony of the 
theological tradition. 

Our investigation also licenses some general observations regarding the sta- 
tus of theological reflection in the period preceding the Reformation. Stephen 
F. Brown — one of the editors of the critical edition of Ockham's Opera omnia — 
once said in private conversation that tedium is one likely explanation of the 
peculiar quality of theology in the later Middle Ages. When millennium-old 
theological problems do not become any less problematic or mysterious in 
consequence of the application of novel philosophical means of analysis and 
interpretation, interest eventually shifts away from those problems and gets 
caught up in the various intricacies of the means, thus giving rise to discus- 
sions of technical issues that seem far removed from the realm of revealed 
truth. FitzRalph's autobiographical prayer written from the vantage point of 
a long pastoral career and years after FitzRalph's student days at Oxford con- 
firms Brown's verdict: 


( ... ) whereas in my former years, in the trifles of the philosophers, you 
had been hidden from me as in a kind of dark cloud. For previously, 
I used to think that through the teachings of Aristotle and certain argu- 
mentations that were profound only to men profound in vanity — I used 
to think that I had penetrated to the depths of Your Truth, with the citi- 
zens of Your Heaven; until You, the Solid Truth, shone upon me in Your 
Scriptures, scattering the cloud of my error, and showing me how I was 
croaking in the marshes with the toads and frogs.!46 


What we find in the commentaries of FitzRalph, Wodeham, and Holcot is 
indeed indicative of the high-powered technical savviness required for the 
analysis and solution of logical puzzles, games and thought-experiments. At 
the same time, however, we also discover ample evidence of sensitivity to the 


146 Quoted in Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences,’ 436-37. 
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demands of theology understood as praxis focused on salvation. In his own 
way, each of our three thinkers links theological knowledge to the pursuit of 
salvation through faith-inspired and charity-motivated action. FitzRalph sees 
this link in the role created and uncreated charity play with respect to merit. 
Wodeham recognizes the connection in arguing for the meritorious character 
of theological study. Holcot perceives the practical dimension of the theolog- 
ical discipline in the life-reforming rather than in the intellectually illumi- 
nating and epistemic features of the Christian faith. Likewise, we see traces 
of a tendency to return to the text of the sacred page. The commentaries of 
FitzRalph, Wodeham, and Holcot abound in quotations from Scripture, and 
even though tradition — both ancient and modern - weighs heavily upon the 
writing of our authors, the message of Holy Writ is ubiquitous. In Wodeham's 
own poetic testimony borrowed from the collatio prefacing book 1 of the 
Oxford commentary, the essence of Scripture can be expressed in the form of 
law insofar is it: 


Binds us as the law of nature, 

Makes us read as the law of Scripture, 
Liberates us through the law of grace, 
Uplifts us through the law of glory.!^? 
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CHAPTER 6 


Richard FitzRalph vs William Skelton, 1331-1332 


The Attribution of the "Determinationes" in a Florence Manuscript 


Christopher Schabel 


In Memory of Jean-Francois Genest (1932-2021) 


In herfine biography of Richard FitzRalph from 1981, Katherine Walsh remarked 
that “[o]f all his writings, apart from some occasional sermons which were cop- 
ied individually or in small groups, the [Sentences] commentary had the most 
limited manuscript circulation of all FitzRalph's works." Obviously, Walsh did 
not put much thought into this statement, and she even contradicted what 
she had said two sentences earlier: "The only surviving work which testifies to 
FitzRalph's intellectual development during his years as a student and teacher 
of philosophy and theology at Oxford, apart from a group of determinationes 
which must be dated to his period as regent master in the faculty of theol- 
Ogy 1331-32, is his lectura or Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard" 
Aside from the fact that Jean-Francois Genest later identified and edited the 
Quaestio biblica from two manuscripts? the determinationes themselves, about 
the authenticity of which Walsh expressed no doubts,? are preserved in just 
one manuscript: Firenze, Biblioteca nazionale Centrale, Conventi soppressi 
A.111.508. Genest also found reason to doubt the attribution of the determina- 
tiones to FitzRalph, as we shall see, and since these fascinating questions have 
been so neglected, the goal of this chapter is to present them in more detail and 


1 Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, 
Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 36. 

2 Jean-Francois Genest, "Contingence et révélation des futurs: La Quaestio biblica de Richard 
Fitzralph," in Lectionum varietates: Hommage à Paul Vignaux (1904-1987), eds. Jean Jolivet, 
Zénon Kaluza, and Alain de Libera (Paris: 1991), 199-246. 

3 Seealso Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 40 and 47. 
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to determine whether some or all of them were written by FitzRalph. Editions 
of the last five of these questions are offered in appendices.^ 


1 The Manuscript and the Questions 


In a footnote in an article published in 1953 and in his 1954 supplement to 
Friedrich Stegmüller's repertory of questions on the Sentences, Victorin Doucet 
pointed out that manuscript Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conventi 
soppressi A.111.508 (= F) does not contain Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on fols. 
1-129, because the Lectura ends on fol. 109vb and, according to Doucet, it is 
immediately followed by 25 folios of determinationes by the same author, 
on fols. 109vb-134vb.5 In the 1953 note, Doucet took the time to describe the 
codex: “Le Ms. A. 3. 508 (anc. S. Croce 508: parch., fols. 11423941, mm 300 x 
220, 2 col.)” — in our section 57-62 lines per column - although fol. 11r and fol. 
1r have the old shelfmarks “403” and “330” respectively, and Doucet was too 
hasty to realize that fols. 130—134 had been sliced out of the manuscript. A year 
later, in his supplement, Doucet actually printed a list of the titles of the seven 
"Determinationes Hybernici,” identified based on the note on the lower mar- 
gin of fol. 109vb that he recorded: “Hic incipiunt determinationes Ybernici." 
The titles are all perfectly correct, except that he unwisely abbreviated the title 
of the fifth question, claiming wrongly, as we shall see, that it was a “répéticion 
de la q. 2,’ which is not even precisely true for the title. Despite giving the cor- 
rect explicit to the last question and thus to the set as a whole, Doucet again 
reported that it ended on fol. 134v rather than fol. 129vb. 

Apparently unaware of Doucet's discovery, a few years later, in his book on 
FitzRalph from 1963, Gordon Leff reported the same note on fol. 109vb and pro- 
vided another list of these alleged determinationes, but correctly noted only 20 
folios: fols. 109vb—129vb.9 Unfortunately, Leff made some transcription errors 


4 In the appendices, paragraphs have been numbered, orthography has been classicized, 
abbreviations in the apparatus are standard, and \words/ refers to marginal notations. The 
apparatus fontium is printed in endnotes. As will become clear, the text is quite unpolished 
and requires frequent imaginative emendation, often beyond my imagination. 

5 Victorin Doucet, "Le Studium Franciscain de Norwich en 1337 d'aprés le Ms Chigi B. V. 66 
de la Bibliothèque Vaticane,’ Archivum franciscanum historicum 46 (1953), 94, n. 1; idem, 
Commentaires sur les Sentences. Supplément au Répertoire de M. Frédéric Stegmueller 
(Quaracchi: 1954), 74—75, no. 721a. Cf. Friedrich Stegmüller, Repertorium commentatiorum in 
Sententias Petri Lombardi, Tomus 1: Textus (Würzburg: 1947), 349, no. 721. 

6 Gordon Leff, Richard Fitzralph, Commentator on the Sentences (Manchester: 1963), 192. 
Leff's faulty information is reproduced in Michael Dunne, "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura 
on the Sentences, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, 
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and a major mistake in foliation for the individual questions — which Doucet 

had not provided — while neglecting, as had Doucet, to note that the next five 

folios have been sliced out before the following work, the Franciscan Adam 

Wodeham’s Tractatus de indivisibilibus, begins on the top of fol. 135ra." Leff also 

asserted that there is a table of contents on fol. 138rb with the note "Expliciunt 

tituli quaestionum Ybernici sive Phyraph,” but fol. 138rb is in the middle of the 

Wodeham text and the tabula is actually on fol. Ir, with the note on fol. Irb, 

following the titles of the Sentences questions and the determinationes, which 

are thus ascribed to FitzRalph twice in the manuscript itself. 

The medieval table of contents, which also has the header "Determinationes" 
on fol. Ira before the seven titles, reveals that no questions are missing. On 
fol. 129vb the last 2.5 words are written below the line and to the right, indi- 
cating that the scribe thereby finished that question by slightly extending the 
column. Folios 130—134 of the original sextern consisting of fols. 123-134 were 
thus most likely left blank, so probably nothing has been lost by their removal. 
These are the questions with the correct foliation and their length in columns: 
1 Utrum cuiuscumque actionis meritoriae sit caritas principium effec- 

tivum. Quod non, quia ... (fols. 109vb-113va: 14.8 cols.) 

2. Utrum per omnem actum meritorium augentem caritatem minuatur 
cupiditas. Arguebatur primo quod non sic: nullus ... (fols. 13va-120ra 
and 1221b—129ra: 53.9 cols.) 

3. Utrum aucta caritate necessario minuatur cupiditas. Arguitur quod non, 

quia ... (fols. 120ra-vb: 3.0 cols.) 


4. Utrum cupiditas possit augeri. Quod non, quia ... (fols. 120vb- 
121a: 0.8 cols.) 
5. Utrum peromnem actum augentem caritatem minuatur cupiditas. Quod 


non»: nullus actus ... (fols. 121ra-vb: 3.2 cols.) 
6. Utrum caritas et cupiditas in eadem anima possint simul augeri. Arguitur 
primo quod ... (fols. 121vb-122r2a: 1.1 cols.) 


7. Utrum sit possibile Antichristum fore bonum pro omni tempore quo 
conversabitur in terra. Et supponit argumentum quod non, quia ... (fols. 
129ra-vb: 3.3 cols.) 


ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010), 405-37, at 423 n. 38, and idem, “John Foxholes 
OFM Armachanus (11474): A Note on His Logical Treatises Formerly Attributed to Richard 
FitzRalph,” in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, eds. Michael Dunne and 
Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 191-203, at 201, but with an attempt to repair Leff's flawed 
transcriptions. 

7 Wodeham’s text ends on fol. 147rb: Adam Wodeham, Tractatus de indivisibilibus, ed. Rega 
Wood (Dordrecht: 1988). 
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The foliation problem was significant, because whereas Leff ascribed over 
seven folios to question 6, “Utrum caritas et cupiditas in eadem anima pos- 
sint simul augeri,” in fact that question ends after just a page, followed by the 
resumption of question 2, “Utrum per omnem actum meritorium augentem 
caritatem minuatur cupiditas,” which had been clearly signalled in the lower 
margin on fol. 120ra: “Hic deficit complementum quaestionis, ideo quaeras 
infra calata ad tale signum o-:|: ubi incipit sic: Ad aliud de Paulo.” In fact, this 
question 2, rather than taking up 6.5 folios, actually occupies 13.5 folios, two 
thirds of the entire set of supposed determinationes. 

From their content, Leff guessed that these so-called determinationes were 
genuine products of FitzRalph's pen, especially the first six, which he found 
consistent with the doctrine of grace and cupidity expressed in the Lectura. 
Nevertheless, he was not certain, since he knew of no other copies.? William 
J. Courtenay even suggested that the last of the seven, "Utrum sit possibile 
Antichristum fore bonum pro omni tempore quo conversabitur in terra,” could 
be from FitzRalph's Quaestio biblica? although as mentioned above Jean- 
Frangois Genest later found and edited the latter, "Utrum creatura rationalis 
possit praescire in Verbo divino aliquid futurum contingens."!o 

For other reasons, it was Genest himself who had to take the first sustained 
look at any of what the manuscript calls determinationes. The same year he 
published FitzRalph's Quaestio biblica, Genest along with Katherine H. Tachau 
announced the discovery of nine questions from Thomas Bradwardine's 
Lectura on the Sentences in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 15805, 
fols. 40ra-49vb.!! As Genest later realized, question 7 in that collection, "Utrum 
cuiuscumque actionis meritoriae sit caritas principium effectivum,' matches 
the first so-called determinatio in the Florence manuscript. In his 2002 paper 
on Bradwardine's early writings, Genest weighed the evidence and argued that 
this question is most likely by Bradwardine and not by FitzRalph.? 


8 Leff, Richard Fitzralph, 191 and 165-68 on the intension and remission of grace and cupidity. 

9 William J. Courtenay Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writings 
(Leiden: 1978), 79, n. 150. 

10 Genest, "Contingence et révélation des futurs." 

11 Jean-François Genest and Katherine H. Tachau, “La lecture de Thomas Bradwardine sur 
les Sentences,’ Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 57 (1990), 301-06 
(published in 1991). Cf. Girard J. Etzkorn, “The Codex Paris Nat. Lat. 15.805,” Archivum fran- 
ciscanum historicum 80 (1987), 331. 

12 Jean-François Genest, "Les premiers écrits théologiques de Bradwardine: Textes inédits 
et découvertes récentes,” in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
Volume t: Current Research, ed. Gillian R. Evans with Russell L. Friedman (Leiden: 2002), 
395-421, at 404-08. Dunne notes Genest's claim in "Richard FitzRalph's Lectura on the 
Sentences,” 423, n. 38, and (with some ambiguity as to whether it applies to Quaestiones 
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If Genest is correct, then this text is not a magisterial determinatio at all, 
but just a question from lectures on the Sentences. For the time being, then, 
I shall call these texts ‘questions’, unless there is reason to call one or more of 
them determinationes. If the first and by far the second longest of the seven 
questions may not be by FitzRalph, the very one below which we have a mar- 
ginal attribution to FitzRalph, are any of the others to be attributed to the Irish 
scholastic? 


2 Adam Wodeham and Richard FitzRalph's Determinatio against 
William Skelton 


The path to the answer to the attribution question goes through Adam 
Wodeham. Just as Wodeham mentioned on occasion FitzRalph's Quaestio 
biblica and cited vague disputationes and what seem to be two unidentified 
quaestiones of FitzRalph, "An caritas viatoris possit aequari caritati com- 
prehensoris" and "Utrum beatus plus diligat Filium hominem quam Deum 
Patrem"? Courtenay discovered that Wodeham also referred to a determinatio 
of FitzRalph. In a footnote after the following remark, Courtenay even drew 
a link to Leff's description of the Florence questions: "Finally, Fitzralph held 
magisterial determinationes during his regency. Some of these have survived, 
and one of them is cited by Wodeham."^ When we look at the place to which 
Courtenay refers, Wodeham’s Ordinatio 11, question 6, article 1, “Et propter hoc 
respondet doctor iste in determinatione quod ..." we find that the subject is 
the increase of grace and merit, which is precisely the topic of questions 2- 
6 in the Florence manuscript, although even question 1 concerns grace and 
merit. Now, while for Courtenay “FitzRalph was Wodeham's major opponent 


disputatae in Wien, Osteirreichische Nationalbibliothek 5076) in “John Foxholes orm 
Armachanus,” 200-01. 

13 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio in quattuor libros Sententiarum, Prologue, q. 1, a. 3, ad dubium 
1, where Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 955 (= V), fol. 4r, 
has "Yber" (Hybernicus) in the margin. The text here and in the other manuscripts, i.e., 
Paris, Bibliothéque mazarine 915 (- M), fol. 3ra; Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Université 193 
(Sorbonne) (= S), fol. 5ra; and Tarazona, Biblioteca de la Catedral 7, fol. 2vb (= T), is as 
follows: "Nec sufficit dicere, sicut respondet quidam doctor [modernus mg. M], inquirens 
an caritas viatoris possit aequari caritati comprehensoris, et tenet quod non ..."; Ordinatio 
I, d. 1, q. 13, a. 2, S 71ra (mg.: Sir"); V 95r (mg.: “Fire”): “Cum hac praedicta responsione 
mea antiqua invenio iam unum doctorem concordantem qui, inquirens utrum beatus 
plus diligat Filium hominem quam Deum Patrem, dicit quod ..." 

14 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 78-79 and n. 150. 
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and, on occasion, ally,” *[t]he most important of Wodeham’s socii, if we are to 
judge by the number of times his name appears in the Lectura Oxoniensis, was 
William Skelton.” Courtenay also recognized via Wodeham that FitzRalph 
and Skelton were linked and that Skelton attacked FitzRalph on the subject 
of the “augmentation of charity,’ that is, the increase in grace, although the 
main reason Courtenay mentioned this is that some manuscripts incorrectly 
have "Kilvington" instead of “Skelton” in one place.!6 It turns out that where 
Courtenay found Wodeham citing FitzRalph’s determinatio, it is in the midst 
of a description of a debate between FitzRalph and Skelton. So what we are 
looking for in these questions, a priori, is evidence of such a debate. 

Before we go further, we need to establish the context and the dates for this 
debate. FitzRalph was a master of theology at the time, which is why Wodeham 
refers to him as doctor. Courtenay wrote that FitzRalph had incepted by 24 
May 1331, leading him to date FitzRalph’s first year of regency as 1330-31, but, as 
Walsh soon showed, 24 May 1331 is in fact our latest terminus post quem, because 
in a letter of John de Grandisson Bishop of Exeter on that date FitzRalph is still 
called bachelor of theology.!” He had incepted by 27 September 1331, however, 
so his first determination as master of theology took place at his inception pro- 
cedure and his next opportunity would have been after the start of classes in the 
fall of the 1331-32 academic year, although he could have determined questions 
later as well, even after his election as chancellor of Oxford in May of 1332. 

William Skelton, already a Mertonian by 1319 and appointed chancellor 
of Oxford himself in 1339, was a bachelor of theology during his debate with 
FitzRalph, a status Skelton still had as late as 1335,!° although Wodeham refers 
to him as master, his title via his standing as a master of arts. According to 
my recent re-evaluation of the fourteenth-century curriculum in theology at 
Oxford, especially for the mendicants, and of the specific careers of Wodeham 
and the Dominican Robert Holcot, Wodeham and Holcot both read the 
Sentences over one single academic year, 1331-32, even engaging in principial 


15 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 75 and 109. 

16 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 24, 87-88, 90, 109. 

17 The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter (A.D. 1327-1369). Part 11, 1331-1360, 
ed. Francis Charl Hingeston-Randolph (London: 1897), 616: "Johannes etc., dilecto filio, 
Magistro Ricardo, nato Radulphi, Sacre Theologie Baculario ..." cf. Courtenay, Adam 
Wodeham, 75 (and 76 and 78). 

18 Katherine Walsh, "The Later Medieval Schoolman in Theory and Practice,” Innsbrucker 
historische Studien 2 (1979), 174. 

19 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 24 and 109. 
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debates." One of their socii lecturing that same year was Skelton,” and 
Wodeham also cites as socii the secular Richard Radford, an anonymous 
Benedictine, an anonymous Carmelite, and a certain Grafton, whom we can 
identify as the Dominican John Grafton, who finished his lectures early and 
began reading the Bible immediately. Holcot also debated with his senior con- 
frére William Crathorn, who was reading the Bible that year, and the Franciscan 
William Chitterne, probably also biblicus in 1331-32.2” 

The main theme of debate among the bachelors of the Sentences in 1331-32 
was the increase of grace, and we probably have the equivalent of more than a 
thousand pages of surviving texts on the subject from that year by Wodeham, 
Holcot, and perhaps FitzRalph. The majority of the pertinent questions either 
stem from the ongoing principial debates throughout the academic year 
or lack any explicit mention of specific adversaries, with one major excep- 
tion: FitzRalph and his debate with Skelton. While Wodeham and Skelton dis- 
puted the topic of the increase of grace in their principia for books 1 and 1v of 
the Sentences, Wodeham also reports a separate and ongoing debate between 
FitzRalph and Skelton. It first shows up in what is now Wodeham’s book 11, 
question 3, and it continues in question 6, article 1, of that same book, although 
it seems to have begun much earlier in the year, and Wodeham himself joined 
the discussion with FitzRalph on the subject, for example in question 8 of dis- 
tinction 1 of book 1.23 


20  ChrisSchabel, "Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham, and the Myth of the Two- 
Year Sentences Lecture at Oxford," Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 87 
(2020), 59-102. 

21 Presumably because Skelton is cited once in Wodeham’s Lectura secunda, based on earlier 
lectures, Michael W. Dunne, "Accidents without a Subject: Richard FitzRalph's Question 
on the Eucharist from His Lectura on the Sentences," in Richard FitzRalph, ed. Dunne and 
Nolan, 11-29, at 1, implies that Skelton was FitzRalph's socius, but the Lectura secunda was 
put in present form after Wodeham's Oxford lectures and the Skelton reference must have 
been added. 

22 In addition to Schabel, “Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham,” see also Chris 
Schabel and Monica Brinzei, "Better off Dead: The Latitude of Human Misery in the 
Oxford Replicationes of the Dominican Robert Holcot and the Parisian Principia of the 
Cistercians Jean de Mirecourt and Pierre Ceffons,’ in A Question of Life and Death. Living 
and Dying in Medieval Philosophy, ed. Jean-Michel Counet (Turnhout: 2022), 143-82, 
and, especially, Chris Schabel, “The Genre in Adolescence: Adam Wodeham’s Report 
of the Principial Debates at Oxford in 1331-1332,” part 2 of William O. Duba and Chris 
Schabel, Principia on the Sentences: The Rise of a New Genre of Scholastic Debate, 1315-1350 
(Turnhout), forthcoming. 

23 The details are in Schabel, "The Genre in Adolescence,” but the fascinating exchanges will 
have to be edited and published separately. 
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Wodeham first mentions FitzRalph’s determinatio in book 11, question 3, at 
the start of the long seventh dubium: “The seventh principal doubt: can grace 
increase by an instantaneous act? And this doubt is provoked by the occasion 
of a determinatio of Master Richard FitzRalph, who argues and holds that no 
...7^ Much later in the same doubt we read: “Here is it responded — as that 
doctor [FitzRalph] recites, and it is true — that Skelton responded thus, and 
I have already supported this in part, although in many things concerning the 
merit of continuing or repeating acts I disagree and disprove him, as will be 
clear in the sixth question of this distinction.75 Finally, toward the end, we 
read that "Certainly thus spoke the master [Skelton] against whom this doctor 
[FitzRalph] argues/argued (arguit), that if a greater difficulty accompanies the 
circumstance of a longer time, then a greater continuation [of an act] increases 
merit more."26 

Then in book 11, question 6, article 1, Wodeham again mentions FitzRalph's 
determinatio in the context of a refutation of the third argument by Skelton on 
instantaneous merit: "But this doctor [FitzRalph] added in his determinatio, 
solving this argument that I had solved previously ...”2” There are more refer- 
ences to FitzRalph's determinatio in the following refutations of Skelton's argu- 
ments four and six: "And in determining [FitzRalph] added to my response and 
well that the [fourth] argument has nothing to do with the point of this discus- 
sion,” and, after dismissing the fifth quickly, "To the sixth FitzRalph responded 
in determining ... And for this reason that doctor [FitzRalph] responds in the 
determinatio that ...”28 


24 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio in quattuor libros Sententiarum 11, q. 3, dubium 7, M 137rb; 
S 147vb: "Septimum dubium principale, utrum caritas possit augeri per actum instan- 
taneum. Et movetur istud dubium occasione determinationis magistri Ricardi Filii 
Radulphi, qui arguit et tenet quod non...” 

25 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio 11, q. 3, dubium 7, M 140ra; S 149vb: "Hic respondetur, ut rec- 
itat doctor ille, et verum est, quod ita respondit Okelten, et ego iam in parte sustinui illud 
idem, licet in multis de merito continuationis vel frequentationis actuum discordem ab 
ipso et improbem eum, sicut patebit in sexta quaestione huius distinctionis." 

26 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio 11, q. 3, dubium 7, M 140vb; S 150va: "Ita dixit certe magis- 
ter contra quem arguit doctor iste, quod si circumstantiam temporis maioris comitetur 
maior difficultas, tunc maior continuatio meritum magis auget." 

27 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio 11, q. 6, a. 1, M 156rb; S 163ra: "Addidit autem doctor iste in 
determinatione sua, solvens hoc argumentum quod ego prius solveram ..." 

28 Adam Wodeham, Ordinatio 11, q. 6, a. 1, M 156rb; S 163ra: "Et addidit huic meae respon- 
sioniin determinando <FitzRalph> et bene quod argumentum in nullo est ad propositum 
istud." “Ad sextum respondit Fi. R’ determinando quod ..."; “Et propter hoc respondet doc- 
tor ille in determinatione quod ...” 
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What we must seek in the Florence questions is evidence for a debate 
between Richard FitzRalph, a master of theology, and at least one bachelor of 
theology, William Skelton, on the subject of the increase of grace, especially its 
temporal aspect.?? About two thirds of the way into the huge question 2 in the 
Florence codex, 54 columns long, in the second section of the question, which 
Gordon Leff wrongly ascribed to question 6, we read the following: "Against 
the second conclusion itis proven that grace can increase by a sudden act. First 
a bachelor argues/argued (arguit) for this side ...”° Two columns later we run 
into some luck: "These are the arguments made by Skelton against the con- 
clusion that I posited."?! Thus question 2, taking up two thirds of the surviving 
seven questions in Firenze A.111.508, is indeed a magisterial determinatio by 
our Richard FitzRalph and dates to the 1331-32 academic year or the summer 
of 1331.32 


3 The Attribution of Questions 3-6 in the Florence 
Manuscript: Cupidity 


Questions 2-6 have a common and somewhat unusual theme, the increase 
and decrease in cupiditas, but in the title of all but question 4 this is in relation 
to the increase of caritas, which was the main subject of debate at Oxford in 
1331-32. Given that question 2 is by FitzRalph, even ceteris paribus we should 
attribute the others to FitzRalph as well. Cetera are not paria here. Oddly, ques- 
tion 5 has almost the same title as question 2, but the reason for this becomes 
evident when we look at the opening of the two questions in parallel, which 
also verifies the attribution of question 5 to FitzRalph: 


29 Pace Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology 
and the Foundations of Semantics 1250—1345 (Leiden: 1988), 242, n. 116, Walsh, A Fourteenth- 
Century Scholar and Primate, 45, did not “infer too much from her reading of Courtenay's 
Wodeham” in declaring that Master FitzRalph “disputed with the bachelors Adam 
Wodeham, William Skelton, Reppes,” at least in the case of Wodeham and Skelton. 

30  Qzs,F124va-b: "Contra secundam conclusionem probatur quod caritas potest augeri per 
actum subitum. Primo arguit pro hac parte unus ba[F 124vb |challarius ...” 

31 Richardus filius Radulphi, Q2, F 125ra: "Haec sunt argumenta contra conclusionem quam 
posui facta a Skelton." 

32 Since this is a complex debate between at least three people coming from various angles, 
I do not think it is sufficient to say that "Much of the content is a reply to the Ockhamist 
theory regarding the intensification and remission of forms,’ pace Dunne, "Richard 
FitzRalph’s Lectura on the Sentences,” 423, n. 38. 
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Q5 [Appendix 1, §3.0]: Utrum per 
omnem actum augentem caritatem 
minuatur cupiditas. 

[$31] Quod «non»: nullus actus 

unus auget cupiditatem et eam 
minuit; sed aliquis actus augens 
caritatem auget cupiditatem; igitur 
etc. Maior patet, quia nihil agit 

simul contrarias actiones in eodem, 
sicut patet v111 Physicorum. Minor 
probatur: proposito quod aliquis 
«actus» cupiditatis, ipso manente, 
cadat noviter sub praecepto, tunc ille 
auget caritatem, quia est meritorius, 
et auget cupiditatem, quia prius auxit 
cupiditatem; et non est per praecepta 
immutata eius actio naturalis; igitur 
idem efficit post praeceptum. 


[83.2] Oppositum arguitur: aucta 
caritate, minuitur cupiditas, 
secundum Augustinum, Enchiridion, 
capitulo ultimo; et omnis causa 
alicuius est causa effectus illius; 
igitur per omnem actum augentem 
caritatem minuitur cupiditas. 


Q2 (F 720ra): Utrum per omnem 
actum meritorium augentem 
caritatem minuatur cupiditas. 
Arguebatur primo quod non 

sic: nullus unus actus simul auget 
caritatem et eam minuit; sed 

aliquis actus augens caritatem 
auget cupiditatem; igitur etc. 

Maior probatur, quia nihil unum 
simul agit in idem contrarias 
actiones, 8 Physicorum. Minor fuit 
probata: posito quod aliquis actus 
cupiditatis ipso manente cadat 
noviter sub praecepto, tunc ille auget 
caritatem. Probatur, quia prius auxit 
cupiditatem, et non est mutata eius 
potentia naturalis agendi propter 
praeceptum, igitur idem efficit post 
praeceptum. 


Oppositum fuit argutum sic: aucta 
caritate, minuitur cupiditas, 
secundum Augustinum, Enchiridion, 
ultimo capitulo ; et omnis causa 
alicuius causae est causa effectionis 
illius; igitur per omnem actum 
augentem caritatem minuitur 
cupiditas. 


Afterwards the texts diverge. Aside from the fact that, unfortunately, each text 


is corrupt in places, question 5 employs the present tense for the passive argui- 


tur, but question 2 uses the imperfect arguebatur and then the perfect fuit 


argutum. This is thus not a simple series of questions, but question 2 is an oral 


or written resumption of a debate that occurred earlier, certainly as reported 


in question 5, but perhaps also in questions 3-4 and 6. This also entails that 


the sequence of the questions in the Florence manuscript is not chronological, 


which is already suggested by the break-up of question 2 into two parts. 


Internal references help confirm the attribution to FitzRalph and clarify the 


original order of questions 3-6. There are three internal references to other 
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questions within this set, and one of them appears to refer to question 5, 
which, as we have just seen, is securely attributed to FitzRalph. This reference 
is found in question 3, "Utrum aucta caritate necessario minuatur cupiditas," 
where the second argument for the negative and its refutation are as follows: 


[84.2] Praeterea, quod potest [84.8] Ad secundum argumentum 
crescere crescente caritate, pro illa parte dicitur quod, si 
necessario minuitur aucta caritate; ^ accipiatur cupiditas pro cupiditate 
cupiditas «potest» crescere aucta naturali, sic est minor falsa, scilicet 
caritate; igitur etc. Maior est plana. ‘cupiditas potest crescere caritate 
Probatur minor sic: omne quod crescente’. Similiter dicitur cum illa 
potest crescere ex peccato veniali prima quod minor in probatione 
potest crescere caritate crescente; est falsa, scilicet ‘cupiditas potest 
sed cupiditas potest crescere ex crescere ex peccato veniali’. Si 
peccato veniali; igitur etc. Maior autem accipiatur cupiditas pro 


patet per hoc quod cum quocumque cupiditate actuali, sic sunt ambae 
stat antecedens, cum eodem stat verae et conclusio ad quam 
consequens. Minor patet cuilibet de deducit, sicut patet ex quaestionibus 
facto. praecedentibus. 


The solution thus relies on the distinction between natural and actual cupidity, 
with which the author opened his response [84.5]: “Respondetur quod cupid- 
itas est duplex: naturalis et actualis. Cupiditas naturalis necessario minuitur 
aucta caritate." The minor of the proof of the minor, that “cupidity can increase 
from venial sin,” is true if we are talking about actual cupidity, in which case, 
the major of the proof of the minor is also true: “whatever can increase from 
venial sin can increase when grace increases,” as is the conclusion: actual 
cupidity can increase while grace increases. 

Regarding the minor of the proof of the minor, the internal reference 
appears to be to question 5, where, following the definition of terms after the 
opening arguments given above in parallel columns, two propositions are pos- 
ited [83.4]: 


Per ista respondetis ad quaestionem ponendo duas propositiones, qua- 
rum prima est quod per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuitur 
cupiditas originalis essentialiter. Secunda propositio est quod non est sic 
de eius imminutione accidentali nec de cupiditate actuali. 
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That is, every time grace increases, cupidity decreases essentially, but this is 
not the case when we speak of actual cupidity. The proof of the second point is 
unfortunately both heavily abbreviated and corrupt, as is the case in much of 
the text in general, but it seems to be this [$3.7]: 


Secundam propositionem sic probat<is>, scilicet quod non per omnem 
actum augentem caritatem minuitur cupiditas accidentaliter nec etiam 
actualis cupiditas, quia etsi per actum aliquem augeatur caritas, potest 
cum hoc omnis cupiditas actualis per actum venialem intendi, et ita 
potest cupiditas originalis intendi accidentaliter. 


Here the verb probat in the manuscript, which would suggest that someone 
other than FitzRalph is speaking, is probably a scribal error, but it is neverthe- 
less clear that the internal reference in question 3 to quaestionibus praecedenti- 
bus includes question 5. The discussion in question 5 continues, but eventually 
the text breaks off abruptly and is incomplete. The upshot is that, since ques- 
tion 5 can be attributed to FitzRalph, then so can question 3, because question 
3 cites question 5. 

As far as the major of the proof of the minor in question 3, “omne quod 
potest crescere ex peccato veniali potest crescere caritate crescente,” this is the 
opening argument of question 6 [$13]: 


Arguitur primo quod sic: omne quod potest augeri ex peccato veniali 
potest augeri dum caritas augetur et in eodem; cupiditas potest augeri ex 
peccato veniali; igitur potest augeri cupiditas dum caritas augetur et in 
eadem, et ita caritas et cupiditas possunt in eadem anima simul augeri. 
Maior videtur per hoc quia cum quocumque stat antecedens, cum eodem 
stat consequens. 


This major will be denied, with a curious second person plural reference to 
“your first way" [$10]: 


Ad primum argumentum, negatur maior: ‘omne quod potest crescere ex 
peccato veniali potest crescere caritate crescente in eodem’. Et ad pro- 
bationem, cum accipitur, 'cum quocumque stat antecedens, cum eodem 
stat consequens, dicitur quod verum est hoc in illis ubi antecedens suf- 
ficienter infert consequens. Non autem sic infert peccatum veniale aug- 
mentum cupiditatis, iuxta primum modum vestrum ponendi. 
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Question 6 is thus also one of the "preceding questions" cited in question 3 and 
hence it too is securely attributed to FitzRalph. 

This leaves question 4, the only one without caritas in the title: "Utrum 
cupiditas possit augeri.” In question 5, there is a reference to the rejection of 
the possibility that cupiditas can be completely corrupted in the “previous 
question" [$3.10]: "Item, sequitur quod posset corrumpi per agens contrarium 
aequalis actionis, sicut superius est argutum in praecedenti quaestione con- 
tra positionem." In question 4, in the arguments against the “argumentum in 
oppositum,” the first response, although about caritas, is a pertinent reductio 
ad absurdum [82.8]: “Item, si caritas posset augeri, tota posset corrumpi per 
quamcumque minutionem.” The remaining arguments switch to cupiditas 
[882.912]: "Item, in aliquo instanti augmenti Deus adnihilaret totam cupid- 
itatem in Sorte et remaneret in Platone ..." It would appear that question 4 
immediately preceded question 5, which cited question 4 and thus confirms 
its attribution to FitzRalph. 

Finally, question 3 appears to have a similar reference to question 4, but this 
time according to its absolute position as second among the set of questions 


[84.22]: 


Praeterea, pro quacumque actione carnis causetur, videtur per aequalem 
actionem contrariam posse corrumpi et ita posse cupiditas in viatore tota 
consumi, contra «quod» dictum est in responsione secundi principalis 
in fine. 


Beyond these internal references, there is more evidence these four questions 
can be safely attributed to FitzRalph. When FitzRalph asks the basic question 
"Utrum caritas possit augeri" in his Lectura on the Sentences,?? one of the dis- 
tinctive features of his treatment is that, unlike his predecessors, he devotes 
considerable attention to the seemingly inverse relationship between caritas 
and cupiditas. Of the twelve principal opening arguments,?^ two of them focus 
on cupiditas, including the extremely lengthy twelfth and final argument. 
Then, in the second of the two articles, "Utrum caritas possit minui per actum 
demeritorium,' four of the thirteen arguments again revolve directly around 
cupiditas, numbers 3, 6/7, 8, 9,35 whereas others touch upon it indirectly. In his 


33 I have transcribed the question from Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 15853 
(=P), fols. 7orb-83ra, where it is number n. 

34 There are thirteen in P, but the thirteenth is brief and is not answered at the end of the 
question. 

35  InPthey are numbered fourteen, but there is no number 7 and in the responses there is 
no number 6, the seventh response being directed to the sixth argument. 
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presentation of his own positio, in which he generally follows Henry of Ghent, 
FitzRalph remarks that “Possibile est tamen ponere casum in quo simul auge- 
tur caritas et cupiditas,” a point that he concedes again in his responses to 
the opening arguments at the conclusion to the entire question: “Per hoc ad 
argumenta, quia non probant nisi quod simul possunt in aliquo intendi habi- 
tus caritatis et habitus cupiditatis, et credo quod hoc est verum."?" In his reply 
to one of the arguments in article 2 FitzRalph presents succinctly in incho- 
ate form what collectively his magisterial questions aim to develop with new 
terminology: 


Ad tertium, concedo quod stante caritate potest cupiditas augeri. Et 
nego consequentiam: ‘ergo caritas potest minui, et hoc dico in se. Sed 
bene sequitur quod potest minui quoad suum actum, et hoc intendit 
Augustinus dicere cum dicit quod *ubi magna caritas, ibi parva cupidi- 
tas,” et "crescente caritate, minuitur cupiditas," scilicet quoad habitum 
vel quoad actum, et communiter quoad habitum. Non tamen oportet 
necessario cupiditatem remitti quoad habitum propter intensionem car- 
itatis, sicut dixi in positione.2? 


In sum, even if question 2 did not survive and questions 3-6 were found 
elsewhere and unattributed, Richard FitzRalph would still be the most likely 
candidate as author based merely on his parallel discussion of cupiditas and 
caritas in his Lectura on the Sentences. 

Having established that questions 3-6 in the Florence manuscript, like 
number 2, can be ascribed to Richard FitzRalph, based on the above discus- 
sion of the relationship between the questions we can hypothesize the orig- 
inal sequence on the basis of the data from the internal references: question 
4 appears to be the second principal question; it seems that question 5 suc- 
ceeds question 4 immediately; questions 4—6 all precede question 3. Therefore, 
since question 2 is posterior to question 5 and probably all the others, and 
since question 1, which does not share the precise topic of questions 2-6, is, as 
we shall see, most likely by Thomas Bradwardine and not Richard FitzRalph, 
therefore the questions were likely asked in the sequence 6, 4, 5, 3: 

1 (Q6). Utrum caritas et cupiditas in eadem anima possint simul augeri. 
Arguitur primo quod ... (fols. 121vb-1221a: 1.1 cols.) 


36 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 12 (11 in P), P 78ra. 
37 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 12 (11 in P), P 83ra. 
38 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 12, a. 2 (u1 in P), P 79ra. 
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2 (Q4). Utrum cupiditas possit augeri. Quod non, quia ... (fols. 120vb- 
121ra: 0.8 cols.) 
3 (Qs) Utrum per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuatur cupiditas. 
Quod «non»: nullus actus ... (fols. 121ra-vb: 3.2 cols.) 
4 (Q3). Utrum aucta caritate necessario minuatur cupiditas. Arguitur quod 
non, quia ... (fols. 120ra—vb: 3.0 cols.) 
The structure of these questions resembles that of Quaestiones disputa- 
tae. Given that the Mertonian William Skelton was, like FitzRalph, a secu- 
lar, it is possible that the disputations took place within FitzRalph's school. 
Nevertheless, knowledge of the disputation was widespread and Wodeham's 
awareness was so intimate that they are probably instead from one or more 
public Disputationes ordinariae, the common topic of the questions making it 
less likely that they come from a quodlibetal disputation from Advent of 1331. 
I say “one or more,” because what we have is rough, abbreviated, and incom- 
plete, barely surpassing two folios in total. These questions are included in 
Appendix 1 in my rearranged sequence, the structure of which is as follows: 
First, the bachelors were asked (in the present question 6) "Utrum caritas et 
cupiditas in eadem anima possint simul augeri." Although the text is corrupt, 
it seems that for his minor in the opening argument the opponens cites what is 
identified as FitzRalph's position: "cupiditas potest augeri ex peccato veniali ... 
Minor patet — nostrum de facto." The opponens argues that cupidity and grace 
can increase at the same time in the same soul, with two arguments [ § §1.1-2]. 
The two arguments ad oppositum counter that in that case the same soul could 
have at once the maximum or perfect degree of both grace and cupidity, which 
is impossible, and that grace and fear could increase at the same time [§ §1.3— 
4]. In the response, a distinction is drawn for grace and cupidity and then for 
the increase of both, according to which two propositions are proposed, one 
saying that in one sense they cannot both increase in the same time in the 
same thing and the other asserting that in another sense they can [881.57]. 
Only the first proposition is proven, with one argument, and we are told explic- 
itly that nothing was said of the other side, a characteristic remark in a reporta- 
tio [$81.8—9]: "De necessitate nullum unum et idem simul augetur et minuitur; 
sed crescente caritate, minuitur cupiditas; igitur de necessitate crescente car- 
itate non crescit cupiditas in eodem ... De secunda parte positionis nihil dici- 
tur omnino.” The opening arguments are then refuted, by denying the majors, 
when taken in the first sense, so the overall response is negative: taken in the 
evident sense, grace and cupidity cannot increase at the same time in the same 
soul [ §§1.10-12]. The question is so brief that it leaves us wondering if we have 
the whole question. 
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Second, the participating bachelors dealt with the more basic question 
(now question 4) “Utrum cupiditas possit augeri.” The opponens gave one 
recorded argument saying that cupidity cannot increase, neither though venial 
nor through mortal sin [§2.1]. Then an argument was given ad oppositum to 
the effect that cupidity is a form like any other and thus subject to intension 
and remission [§2.2]. The respondens defined the terms of the question and 
defended his definition before refuting the opponens’ opening argument 
[§§2.3-6]. At this point, however, we have a series of arguments against the 
argument ad oppositum, perhaps from the opponens, denying that cupidity is 
subject to intension and remission, for example because it would mean that 
grace could also increase and decrease and even be totally corrupted [§§2.7— 
12]. After six such arguments the question ends abruptly in mid-sentence 
without resolution after less than a column. Since the questions are out of 
sequence, the scribe probably had scraps of paper in disarray, some of which 
were missing, and he put them together as best he could, without complete 
success, as it clear in the case of question '2 which is split into two. 

So if according to the first question (question ‘6’) cupidity cannot increase 
at the same time as grace in the soul, although according to the second ques- 
tion (question ‘4’) cupidity can indeed, then, third, is cupidity thus reduced 
in every act that increases grace? This question is somewhat longer (ques- 
tion ‘5’), "Utrum per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuatur cupidi- 
tas,” which seems to include a reference to the second question (question ‘4’) 
[$310]. We have already taken a look at the preliminary arguments and refuta- 
tions, in which it is argued that essentially, yes, but accidentally, no [§§3.1-8]. 
Admittedly, the text of these questions is often corrupt, but starting with the 
response, after a single argument contra and then another pro, we have about 
ten instances of what appear to be second person plural verbs. These do not 
seem to describe what an opponent is saying, but rather what the author states 
or should state: dicitis, supponitis, respondetis, confirmatis, negatis, conceditis, 
etc. Here we may have something of a determinatio, but, if so, it is a rough 
reportatio or something based on notes. After the beginning of the response, 
we have three counter-arguments [$83.9-11] then a long series of what look 
like fourteen authorial arguments [$83.12-27] punctuated by two objections 
[$83.22, 24], but the texts ends [883.27]: "Praeterea, tunc illa esset in angelo et 
angelus haberet volutionem ipso invito." 

The essential/accidental dichotomy in the third question (question '5") mit- 
igates the response, so, fourth, having asked whether each act that increases 
grace decreases cupidity de facto, the next question of the set (question ‘3’) 
asks whether this is necessarily so: "Utrum aucta caritate necessario minua- 
tur cupiditas" The opening arguments are to the negative [$84.1-2], and the 
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response opens by distinguishing between natural and actual cupidity: the 
former necessarily is reduced when grace increases, but not actual cupidity, 
and these are the two propositions introduced after the distinction [84.5]. The 
opening arguments for both sides are then interpreted according to this dis- 
tinction, and we are referred back to the preceding questions, as noted above 
[884.6-8]. 

At this point, however, the subject seems to change, and it is asked whether 
this natural cupidity that necessarily decreases when grace increases necessi- 
tates the will [$4.9]: "Quantum autem ad illam cupiditatem naturalem, quaero 
an illa necessitet voluntatem ad illud ad quod inclinat aut non, et hoc perdita 
caritate." At first, this seems to be just an aside, for immediately afterwards the 
respondens gives his answer by supposing the common definition of his terms 
and affirming that in a certain way when grace is increased cupidity does not 
decrease [$84.10-12]. 

Still, instead of refuting himself the arguments ofthe opponens that began the 
question, someone else then rejects the two arguments ad oppositum and the 
respondens’ overall claim that “Cupiditas naturalis necessario minuitur aucta 
caritate." [ § §4.13-15]. If this is FitzRalph himself, he emphasizes the ambiguity 
of the term cupidity in Scripture, in the Gloss, and in Augustine [§§4.16-17], 
criticizes the respondens’ assumptions in ten arguments [$84.18-29], and con- 
cludes by answering the question in the negative [$4.30]: “Concludere oppos- 
itum quaestionis, scilicet quod necessario minuitur cupiditas in viatore aucta 
caritate, sicut manifestum est ex hoc quod simul in eodem augentur caritas et 
cupiditas." 

Leff remarked that the first six of the Florence questions "follow the main 
lines" of FitzRalph's earlier treatment in the Sentences, and one quotation 
matches the above conclusion: "Per hoc ad argumenta, quia non probant nisi 
quod simul possunt in aliquo intendi habitus caritatis et habitus cupiditatis, et 
credo quod hoc est verum, quia, sicut dixi, non per se contrariantur."?? Yet it 
was earlier argued that grace and cupidity can only increase at the same time 
in the same thing accidentally, so what we seem to have at the end of the set of 
questions is a note from FitzRalph in preparation for his determinatio. It is per- 
haps even the case that none of these four questions is technically by FitzRalph 
at all, but rather they are merely rough and incomplete reports of the bache- 
lors' participation in Master FitzRalph's ordinary disputation(s), with notes by 
FitzRalph inserted here and there. Such public disputations took place over 
two sessions, in the first of which the bachelors debated, after which, some 


39  Leff Richard Fitzralph, 191, quoting from FitzRalph's Lectura on 167, n. 8. 
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days later, the master delivered his determinatio. It is plausible that of ques- 
tions 2—6 in the Florence manuscript, only question 2 is a determinatio by 
Master FitzRalph, in which case the label determinationes could be even more 
misleading than we imagined. 


4 The Attribution of Question 7: The Salvation of the Antichrist 


Questions 2-6 in the Florence manuscript can thus be attributed to Richard 
FitzRalph, although perhaps only question 2 is a true determinatio. It remains 
to determine the authorship of questions 1 and 7. As mentioned, question 7, 
"Utrum sit possibile Antichristum fore bonum pro omni tempore quo con- 
versabitur in terra," seems to be complete, although the following five folios 
were apparently left blank and later cut out. Question 7 is thematically related 
to the previous six, to the overarching interest in grace, sin, merit, and demerit 
in Oxford in the long decade of the 1330s, and to FitzRalph's specific debate 
with Skelton in 1331-1332, but also to a rather Pelagian thesis that Adam 
Wodeham attributed to his Dominican socius Robert Holcot: if one can avoid 
sin for a time, one can theoretically avoid sin at all times. The Antichrist is the 
extreme test case. Prima facie, there are a number of plausible candidates for 
author of this question, but those with questions that are certainly or at least 
possibly elsewhere in the manuscript have the best claims:*? 


Richard FitzRalph, whose Lectura is on fols. 1ra-109vb and to whom 
belong questions 2-6 

Thomas Bradwardine, who may be responsible for question 1 

Adam Wodeham, whose Tractatus de indivisibilibus occupies fols. 
135ra—1471b and whose I Sentences, distinction 1, question 6 is on folios 
fols. 147va-154vb 

The author of "Utrum ab eo in quod magis quam ex quo denominetur 
mutatio," fols. 154vb-161ra, attributed to Wodeham in the tabula on fol. 
irb, but Courtenay suggested it may be Holcot 


40 In the tabula on fol. ır the contents are assigned to "Ybernicus sive Phyraph,’ “Adam 
Wuodam,” “Adam Junior,” and “Monachus Niger,” but see also Doucet, “Le Studium 
Franciscain de Norwich,’ 94, n. 1, and Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 35, 91, and 202. Doucet 
has Adam Junior’s text ending on fol. 182va, but Jean-Francois Genest, “Le De futuris con- 
tingentibus de Thomas Bradwardine,” Recherches Augustiniennes 14 (1979), 249-336, at 
269, places it at fol. 185. Either way, there are folios unaccounted for before the text of the 
Monachus Niger begins on fol. 189ra. I only had access to fols. i-1351. 
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Adam Junior, eleven of whose fifteen Sentences questions are on fols. 
161ra-185r 
Monachus Niger, whose Sentences questions are on fols. 189ra—239ra 


FitzRalph clearly has the best claim because of the marginal attribution on 
fol. 109vb and the note in the tabula, but the nature of the question further 
favours FitzRalph. The opening arguments are to the negative: if the Antichrist 
could stay good while on earth, it would entail something impossible: reproba- 
tus salvabitur, which would also show the Bible to be in error when passages 
in both Testaments declare that the Antichrist will be damned [Appendix r1 
881-2]. The following argument ad oppositum [§3] — that if it were not pos- 
sible for the Antichrist to stay good he would be evil of necessity, contrary to 
Scripture — is not expressed in the present tense, as one would expect from 
a Sentences question, for example, but in the perfect: Oppositum fuit argu- 
tum, as in the case of a magisterial determinatio in the second session of a 
disputation, whether quodlibetal or ordinary. The question would have to date 
from much later than 1331-32 or 1332-33 - the date of the Sentences lectures 
of Bradwardine, the other candidate for author of question 1 — for it to bea 
magisterial determinatio of Wodeham, Holcot, Bradwardine, Adam Junior, or 
Monachus Niger. 

It is thus highly likely, prima facie, that question 7 is a magisterial determi- 
natio by FitzRalph from the 1331-32 academic year. As in the case of question 2 
discussed below, following the opening arguments FitzRalph uses the first per- 
son singular | § §21, 27, 29, 35, 37, 41], sometimes in response to arguments given 
in the second person singular [§§26, 34, 37, perhaps 28]. Assuming that the 
question refers to the time after the Antichrist has reached a sufficient age to 
make free decisions, FitzRalph first declares that “videtur mihi" that the ques- 
tion has two senses, one that the Antichrist will be good for his entire time on 
earth [$4] and the other that he can become good de facto at any time of his 
life [$5]. In both senses the answer is yes, it is possible. In the first sense, the 
Antichrist could be cleansed of sin and be in a state of grace before reaching 
that age, and because afterwards sin would have to be a free choice according 
to the present law, the Antichrist could remain in grace until the end of his life. 
In the second sense, however, the opposite opinion is also plausible. FitzRalph 
remains with this opinion to the end, assuming that we have the end, for his 
last words are these [$41]: “I hold this side. Although the other side is quite 
plausible, still, because it could be the cause of desperation for someone who 
does wrong gravely, I wish to defend this side at present." It is rather unlikely 
the Bradwardine would have done this, but it is in keeping with Jean-Francois 
Genest's assessment of FitzRalph, even if it is also an extreme version of the 
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position that Wodeham consistently accused Robert Holcot of holding that 
same year. 

There are also parallels between this determinatio and FitzRalph's question 
16 from book I of his Sentences lectures, "Utrum Deus possit revelare creaturae 
rationali futura contingentia," even if the thematic overlap between the ques- 
tions is limited. One example common to both texts is that of a guardian angel 
who has care of someone who will be damned, where the Sentences version 
says that “... tunc angelus bonus deputatus ad eius custodiam posset hoc simi- 
liter orare ...,""! where the Determinatio has this to say [$28]: “angelus deputa- 
tus ad custodiam alicuius damnandi sicut Antichristi orat pro eo ut salvetur 
...” In both texts FitzRalph has similar remarks about Christ's instructions to 
His disciples.^? Perhaps the most striking parallel is found in the example of 
whether the Church should pray for the damned:^? 


Sentences (pp. 253-254): Contra istud Determinatio [$18]: Praeterea, 


directe videtur intencio Augustini Ecclesia certa est ex revelatione 


21° De civitate, c. 23°, ubi reprobans 
opinionem istam hereticam que 
dicit quod boni angeli et sancti 
homines in finali judicio orabunt 
pro demonibus et malis hominibus 
ut salventur, et sic erunt omnes 
salvati, dicit expresse quod Ecclesia 
nunc non orat pro dyabolo nec 

pro hominibus malis mortuis, sed 
tamen orat pro omnibus bonis et 
malis hominibus dum sunt in via. 

Et addit: "Denique si de aliquibus 
hominibus ita certa esset Ecclesia ut 
qui sunt illi nosceret, qui licet in hac 
vita sint constituti, 


quod Antichristus damnabitur ... 
Igitur non habet orare pro eo, et 

per consequens non potest salvari. 
Ultima consequentia patet, quia 

pro omni salvando potest orare. Et 
alia consequentia patet per dictum 
Augustini, x11 De civitate «Dei», 
capitulo 42, ubi dicit quod si Ecclesia 
esset certa qui sunt damnandi de 
viventibus sicut est certa de Diabolo, 
non magis oraret pro illis quam 

pro illo; sed Ecclesia certa est, ut 
probatum est, et sic sicut de Diabolo, 
quia de neutro nisi per Scripturam 
est certa. 


41 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 16, ed. Jean-Francois Genest, “Aux 
origines d'une casuistique: La révélation des futurs contingents d'aprés la lecture de 
Richard Fitzralph sur les Sentences (1)," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age 69 (2002), 239-98, and (11), 70 (2003), 317-46, at (1), 254. 

42 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 16, ed. Genest, 251-52; $830, 35. 

43 Richardus filius Radulphi, Lectura in Sententias 1, q. 16, ed. Genest, 253-54 and 281. 
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predestinati tamen sunt in ignem 
eternum ire cum dyabolo, tam pro 
illis non oraret quam nec pro ipso. 
Sed quia de nullo certa est, ideo 
orat pro omnibus in hujus corpore 
constitutis et tamen non pro 
omnibus exauditur.” Hec Augustinus. 
Ubi expresse patet quod Ecclesia 
non deberet orare pro aliquo 

quem sciret damnandus etsi adhuc 
viveret, et per consequens nullus 

de Ecclesia deberet de aliquo tali 
orare, si sciret ipsum damnandum, 
unde Augustinus dicit quod ideo 
nunc orat pro multis dampnandis, 
quia de nullo certa est quod ipse 
dampnabitur. Ergo posita sciencia 
respectu istius, sequitur quod nullus 
potest legitime pro illo orare. 


(p. 281) ... et tamen manifestum est 
quod Ecclesia nunc habet preceptum 
ut oret pro omnibus, sicut ipse dicit 
ibidem. Ex quo apparet quod talis 
sciencia ultra legem communem 
dissolvit preceptum legis communis, 
quamvis illud preceptum de facto sit 
absolutum. 
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[825] \Ad 4/ Ad quartum dico 

quod non sequitur: 'Ecclesia habet 
ex revelatione quod Antichristus 
damnabitur, igitur non habet orare 
pro eo’, quia habet praeceptum vel 
consilium ad contrarium, dum tamen 
illa certitudo non sit scientificata. 
Unde Petrus licite potuit orare ut 
non negasset Christum postquam 
Christus dixit sibi quod esset ipsum 
negaturus, et ita potuit Ecclesia, et 
tamen Ecclesia fuit certa tunc quod 
ipse eum negaret sicut est certa de 
futuris contingentibus, non «tamen» 
est authentica sicut est certa de 
praeteritis. 
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Et ad auctoritatem Augustini patet 
per hoc quia si Ecclesia esset ita 
certa de damnatione Antichristi 
vel aliorum malorum sicut est certa 
de damnatione Diaboli, non oraret 
pro eis sicut nec pro diabolo, vel si 
haberet revelationem scientificam 
de hoc, quia, ut videtur, illa scientia 
tolleret vim praecepti et etiam 
consilii ad oppositum. 


This would seem to be definitive proof, but FitzRalph’s Sentences questions 
were so well known that in the same year that FitzRalph gave his determina- 
tio in question 2, 1331-32, Robert Holcot quoted much of what I just quoted 
in his own Sentences questions!** Although Holcot ends up arguing against 
FitzRalph, the context is not precisely the same. 

Beyond the above parallels, there are two links between question 2 in the 
Florence manuscript and question 7. The first is that much of the concluding 
remark quoted above — “I hold this side. Although the other side is quite plau- 
sible, still, because it could be the cause of desperation for someone who does 
wrong gravely, I wish to defend this side at present” — is also present at the end 
of first section of question two, starting from “plausible” at the beginning of a 
line (F 120ra): “probabilis, quia tamen posset esse alicui delinquenti occasio 
desperationis volo eam defendere in praesenti" Once again, this suggests that 
the poor scribe had a pile of scraps of parchment or paper with notes and/ 
or reportationes from the disputation sessions. He thought the question had 
ended, but it was the ending of the wrong question, so it was left to someone 
else to point this out with a marginal note. 


44 Robertus Holcot, In 1v libros Sententiarum 11, q. 2, a. 10, in Robert Holcot, Seeing the Future 
Clearly: Questions on Future Contingents, eds. Katherine H. Tachau and Paul A. Streveler, 
with William J. Courtenay and Hester G. Gelber (Toronto: 1995), 1921174131750. and 
193-1758-1759. 
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Second, there is an actual reference in the second part of question 2 to the 
following question in the manuscript, which is question 7 (F 128rb): "Istud 
tangit sequentem quaestionem,” the one on the salvation of the Antichrist. 
Unfortunately, this is in the margin, so the scribe could merely have recog- 
nized a connection. Still, the parallel is striking. The context is FitzRalph's 
debate with Skelton over whether grace can increase in an instant, which 
FitzRalph denied. One objection, numbered 24 in the manuscript and among 
those that FitzRalph added to Skelton's 15 objections, is that if FitzRalph is 
correct, then the Devil sinned in time, in which case he was either hardened 
while sinning, and therefore did not sin freely, or after his sin he could have 
done penance and been forgiven, which is false and contrary to the saints (F 
125ra): 


124/ Praeterea, tunc Diabolus peccavit et non in secundo instanti, igitur 
in tempore. Aut igitur fuit simul induratus, et sequitur quod non libere 
peccavit, quia tunc fuit induratus. Aut per tempus prius peccavit, et 
sequitur quod potuit in secunda parte illius temporis poenitere, quod 
non videtur, quia tunc potuit consequi veniam; consequens falsum et 
contra sanctos. 


In the question on the Antichrist, the first counter-argument in the core of the 
question opposing FitzRalph's claim that the Antichrist can be saved involves 
the Devil [$14]: "Sed contra istud arguitur, quia, sicut est acceptum in argu- 
mento principali, Diabolus tam gravius peccaret quod peccatum suum fuit 
irrecuperabile; sed homo potest tam graviter peccare uno peccato vel pluribus; 
igitur etc." This is not the same objection, but the passage also reveals that in 
the oral session the opening argument was also about the Devil, and later it is 
stated that the Church is certain about the damnation of the Devil *ut proba- 
tum est" [$18], although the arguments referred to are missing in the Florence 
manuscript, which incidentally demonstrates once again that what we have is 
an unpolished determinatio. 

In the surviving responses to these objections, however, considering that 
the Devil and the Antichrist are different cases, there are enough parallels that 
the marginal reference in question 2 can be taken as further support of the 
assumption that the question on the Antichrist, number 7, is also by FitzRalph, 
andit could very well have been prompted by FitzRalph's response to the Devil 
objection in question 2: 
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Q2 (F128rb): \Ad 23/ Ad 23 de Diabolo, 

si peccavit cum tempore aut simul fuit 
induratus et non libere peccavit, aut per 
tempus fuit sine obduratione et potuit 
tunc peccare et ita redisse ad gratiam, dici 
potest quod neutrum sequitur. Etsi enim 
simul fuit induratus, non sequitur quin 
libere peccavit quia libertas non est nisi 
respectu futuri, ut dicit Magister, secundo 
libro, distinctione 27, capitulo 2, et in 
instanti ante peccatum fuit sibi libertas 
vel ad non peccandum vel ad peccandum. 
Et propter hoc verum est quod libere 
peccavit etsi simul fuit induratus cum 
actu peccati. Item, etsi sit verum quod 
fuit sine obduratione per tempus et quod 
potuit poenitere, non sequitur quod 
propter hoc potuit redire ad gratiam, quia 
Deus statuit se non daturum sibi gratiam 
quantumcumque se disponeret post 
peccatum tam grande admissum, licet 
non sit ita forte de hominibus, et forte est 
ita de hominibus quos ita forte reprobavit 
forte quod non vult eis conferre gratiam 
quantumcumque se disponant. 


Unde Iohannes in canonica sua, capitulo 
5«16»: Est peccatum ad mortem: non 

pro eodem ut roget quis, et in evangelio 
Lucae 12<:10> et Marci 3<:29>: Qui 
blasphemaverit in Spiritum Sanctum non 
remittetur ei in hoc saeculo neque in 
futuro, et cetera talia. 


[$22] \Ad primum/ Ad primum, 
nescio videre quod homo ita 
potest graviter peccare sicut 
primus angelus fecit, quod ita 
sine temptatione et ita libere, 
licet non in uno peccato. Et 
non sequitur: "Igitur suum 
peccatum erit vel potest esse 
irremissibile, quia homo factus 
est in gradu inferiori quam 
angelus, et ideo non habuit 
praeceptum, tam argumentum 
naturale commune vivendi 
tam Scripturam, et ideo non 
potest mereri obdurationem 

in vita. Vel posset dici quod 
homo secundum legem non 
potest tamdiu vivere ut tantum 
peccaret sicut primus angelus 
qui peccavit, sed istud non 
video. 


[$39] Vel intelligitur melius 

de facto, non de possibili, quia 
potest remitti, tamen in certo 
gradu numquam remittitur, 

et istud intelligit glossa 

super illo verbo Marci 3: Qui 
blasphemaverit in Spiritum 
Sanctum non remittetur ei. 
Tamen dicit quod blasphema 
aliquando remittitur, sed 
spiritus blasphemiae non 
remittitur, id est, aliquis gradus, 
sed non ille gradus detestabilis. 
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The response in question 2 goes on to give a counter-argument and two possi- 
ble responses: 


Contra primum, si libere peccavit, aut igitur quando peccavit aut ante. Si 
quando peccavit libere peccavit, tunc quando peccavit, habuit libertatem 
ad peccandum. Consequens falsum, quia tunc fuit induratus. Si ante, igi- 
tur libere peccavit quando non peccavit, quod claudit contradictoria. 
Istud est sophisticum, et potest de vi vocis concedi quod Diabolus in 
isto casu non libere peccavit. Nec auctoritates volunt hoc dicere de ali- 
quo, sed quod aliquando habuit libertatem ad peccandum si peccavit. 
Vel quantum mihi videtur, potest dici quod iste libere peccavit quando 
peccavit, igitur sequitur: igitur simul habuit libertatem ad peccandum 
et ipsum peccatum, quia hoc quod libere peccavit quando peccavit non 
signat plus nisi quod habuit libertatem qua peccavit, ita quod peccatum 
processit a libertate, non quod simul habuit libertatem et peccatum. 


Just as the Church cannot be scientifically certain about the damnation of 
the Antichrist, according to the author of question 7, we cannot be scientif- 
ically certain that the question is by FitzRalph, but collectively the evidence 
is very strong. There is a link to questions 2-6, but while those five ques- 
tions are phrased in a rather conservative manner, question 7 is somewhat 
quirky: "Utrum sit possibile Antichristum fore bonum pro omni tempore quo 
conversabitur in terra.” Could this be a quodlibetal question from one of the 
several audience members who knew FitzRalph's semi-Pelagian tendencies 
from his Sentences questions and his slightly later Quaestio biblica? At any rate, 
it is a magisterial determinatio, most likely by FitzRalph. 

There is even a possibility that there is another reportatio, if not autho- 
rial notes, for this determinatio in the collection of contemporary theological 
materials in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 216, on fol. 57v. There are simply 
too many common elements for the text to be independent, although it could 
be by a follower, such as Thomas Buckingham.^? It is worth quoting this brief 
question in full, with the parallel passage in the Florence witness given after 
each argument in square brackets: 


45 Thomas Buckingham, De contingentia futurorum, conc. 9, ed. Jean-François Genest, 
Prédétermination et liberté créée à Oxford au xive siècle: Buckingham contre Bradwardine 
(Paris: 1992), 238: “... potest tamen Antichristus salvari et in potestate eius erit salvari, vel 
saltem hoc est verum de multis damnandis ..." The same issue appears in the Sentences 
questions of Jean de Mirecourt from Paris 1344—45, book 1, q. 36, ed. Massimo Parodi 
etal.:http://filosofia.dipafilo.unimi.it/~mparodi/mirecourt/testi/questioni/questio36.htm: 
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Utrum Antichristus possit salvari. 

[a] Quod non, quia si sic, falsificarentur Scripturae, et assereret fal- 
sum doctrina Ecclesiae, et fluctuaret fides. [$2] 

[b] Item, Ecclesia est certa de Antichristo quod damnabitur; sed per 
Augustinum, De civitate Dei,*® si sciret Ecclesia qui sunt damna- 
ndi etc. [$18] 

[c] Tertio sic: si posset salvari, igitur posset Ecclesia licite rogare pro 
eo. Consequens falsum, quia si sic rogaret, frustra rogaret. [$20] 

[d] Quarto sic: tunc non esset desperandum de eo. Consequens fal- 
sum, quia eius peccatum nec dimittitur hic nec in futuro. [819] 

[e] Respondetur tripliciter, uno modo sic quod nullo modo potest 
salvari pro nullo statu suo. 

[f~e] Sed contra: Antichristus est creatura rationalis, igitur habet libe- 
rum arbitrium, igitur libere potest diligere bonum, igitur sum- 
mum bonum, cum sit maxime diligibile, igitur pro aliquo statu 
posset «salvari». [$6] 

[g] Ideo aliter dicitur quod posset pro aliquo statu salvari, sed non 
salvabitur, quia multa fieri possent quae numquam fient. Et dici- 
tur hic quod aliquis est gradus peccati irredimibilis omnino, sicut 
peccatum primi angeli. 

[h] Et si dicas: angelus peccavit sine temptatione, homo non, ideo 
peccatum angeli fuit irredimibile, hominis numquam: [822] 

[i~h] Contra: ita libere potest homo velle sicut angelus. Volo tunc quod 
eliciat sine instigatione vel temptatione aliqua actum malum. 
Tunc sic: peccatum angeli non excedit istud infinite in malitia, 
igitur istud potest aggravari quousque fiat sibi aequale et maius, 
igitur potest fieri irredimibile sicut aliud. Ideo dicitur quod gra«- 
dus» aliquis peccati est quod omnino erit irredimibilis, et tamen 
nulla species peccati. [$22] 

[j] Alia via est quod potest salvari quia quamdiu est viator non 
excluditur a via poenitentiae. [$24] 


“{g} Quarto: necessarium est Antichristum dampnari (8), igitur aliquod futurum nec- 
essario erit.{g.1} Consequentia patet; antecedens probo, quia, nisi foret necessarium 
Antichristum dampnari sed foret in libera potestate Antichristi presciti salvari (9), posset 
Antichristus facere se non esse prescitum (10) et esse predestinatum, quod videtur peri- 
culosum ...”; “{18} Ad quartum concedo consequentiam et nego antecedens.{18.1} Ad / 
Tosrb/ probationem concedo (32) quod Antichristus potest salvari et potest facere aliq- 
uid unde salvabitur." 


XXI, C. 24. 
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[k-c] Et tunc ad argumenta dicendum, quia Ecclesia ignorat illum 
gradum irredimibilem, ideo licite potest rogare. [$25] 

[l] Etsciendum est quod aliqua est particula Sacrae Scripturae quae 
dependet a libero arbitrio hominis, sicut negatio Petri de Iesu, et 
illa potest esse falsa, sed non erit, et potuit non fuisse postquam 
Veritas hoc praedixit, sed non fuit, et potuit poni in esse, sed non 
erit positum, quia multa possent fieri quae numquam fient, et 
multa potest Deus facere quae numquam faciet, et multa pos- 
sunt esse quae numquam erunt. [$835-36] 


Paragraphs [e] and [g] do not have strict parallels in FitzRalph's question, and 
[f] is out of place, so perhaps this really is a rough reportatio, given that the 
other common arguments are in the same sequence. 

FitzRalph's question is quite interesting, so I include the text as Appendix 
11. After the prelimaries, the first proof of the first proposition uses the famil- 
iar Oxford phrase that God does not withhold the goal from someone who 
does what he can "ex suis naturalibus." So anyone with the use of reason has 
this possibility and can possibly be saved. There is a trivial sense in which the 
Antichrist is by definition, according to the present law, in mortal sin and can- 
not be saved, but this is not, FitzRalph says, the point of the question [$7]. 
FitzRalph offers seven proofs for the possibility of the Antichrist's salvation 
[$8815], followed by a rather cryptic remark: "Ista sententia Magistri contrait 
dictis sanctorum," which either refers to Peter Lombard, who is an authority in 
the first two of the seven proofs [$88—9], orto FitzRalph himself, in conformity 
with the text's nature as a rough reportatio. 

FitzRalph then presents six arguments against his position plus one confir- 
mation [8814-20], and then refutes the arguments in turn [$821-25, 30-31], 
pausing for counter-arguments in responding to the fourth objection [§§26— 
29]. He then turns to refute the two opening arguments [$832-33] before 
raising two new objections [8834-37]. In the end he dispenses with two more 
arguments, labelled numbers 7 and 8 in the margins [8838-40], but they are 
not present in the body of the question, still another indication that this ques- 
tion is not fully polished. 

The question reveals Master Richard FitzRalph to be, at that stage of his 
career, as radical as the Bachelor Robert Holcot. FitzRalph interprets authori- 
ties going against his position in a rather Pelagian light, such as when he claims 
that Anselm does not deny that the worst sinners receive grace if they will to 
dispose themselves as much as they can [$23]. In reponse to the missing argu- 
ment 7 against his position, about the impossibility of the remission of a sin 
in Spiritum Sanctum, FitzRalph remarks that this should be understood in the 
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sense that it is difficult or requires one's ultimate efforts ex naturalibus [§38], 
precisely the interpretation that Holcot gave, according to Wodeham. 


5 Question 1 on Grace and Merit: FitzRalph or Bradwardine? 


Ordinarily, there would be little reason to question the attribution of ques- 
tion 1 to FitzRalph. The tabula quaestionum on fol. Ir is otherwise accurate, as 
far as we know: it ascribes the contents of the first 129 folios to “Hybernicus 
or FitzRalph" and even distinguishes the last seven questions from the pre- 
vious (Sentences) questions by inserting the heading “Determinationes.” The 
tabula then attributes the next seven questions to Adam Wodeham with both 
a heading and a marginal note, and only the seventh question is uncertain, 
for Courtenay, because it is the only known copy. Marginal notes in the tabula 
correctly assign the remaining questions to Adam Junior and Monachus Niger. 
Of the seven “Determinationes” attributed to FitzRalph, questions 2-6 indeed 
stem from a disputation or disputations of FitzRalph held in 1331-32 when he 
was regent master and thus they are in one way or another correctly called 
determinationes, in contrast to everything ascribed to Wodeham, Adam Junior, 
the Monachus Niger, and to FitzRalph himself from his Lectura. Question 7 is 
also a magisterial determination, and we have no good reason to assign the 
question to anyone else but FitzRalph. Because question 1, both in the tabula 
and in the text itself, is immediately adjacent to the label “Determinationes,” 
in the latter case along with an adjacent ascription to FitzRalph, the evidence 
is overwhelming that the scribe considered question 1 a magisterial determi- 
nation by FitzRalph. 

The problem is that Genest discovered that there is another copy of ques- 
tion 1 in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 15805 (= P), in a quinion 
containing nine questions one of which, question 6, Tachau had found to bea 
third copy of a famous question on future contingents by Thomas Bradwardine 
that Genest had edited from the other two witnesses.^? At first Genest and 
Tachau noted that question 5 is cited in question 6, meaning that it, too, is by 
Bradwardine, and they gave strong arguments that question 9 is by the same 


47 Genest and Tachau, “La lecture de Thomas Bradwardine sur les Sentences,’ and Genest, 
"Le De futuris contingentibus de Thomas Bradwardine.’ The following paragraphs parallel 
the corresponding section from the perspective of Bradwardine in Severin Kitanov and 
Chris Schabel, "Thomas Bradwardine's Questions on Grace and Merit from His Lectura on 
the Sentences, 1332-1333,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 89 (2022), 
163-236, which publishes questions 7-9 from the Paris manuscript. 
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person who wrote De causa Dei, so they hypothesized that all nine questions 
come from the Sentences lectures of Bradwardine from 1332-33, the year after 
FitzRalph's regency. Once Genest saw that question 7 in the Paris manuscript, 
right in the midst of questions 5-6 and 9, the most securely attributed to 
Bradwardine, is also found in the Florence manuscript ascribed to FitzRalph, 
he had to take a closer look, which he did in 2002.48 Genest established that 
in question 8, which deals with two issues, the treatment of the second issue 
corresponds to De causa Dei closely enough that the authenticity of question 8 
is beyond doubt. On the basis of the parallels between question 8 and the first 
of the nine questions, Genest was also able to establish that it would be highly 
unreasonable to doubt the authenticity of that first question. For questions 
2-4 Genest had no Bradwardinian comparanda, but there are separate indi- 
cations at least that question 4 is from Oxford, and questions 2-4 are found 
in between question 1, whose attribution to Bradwardine Genest considered 
“quasi-certaine,’ and questions 5-6, which are certainly Bradwardinian. 

Question 7, the only one in the otherwise FitzRalphian set, is between ques- 
tions 5-6 and 8-9, which Genest deemed “indubitablement de Bradwardine.” 
Although Genest was troubled by the brevity of the nine questions as a Lectura 
on the Sentences, it must be said that these ten folios are extremely dense, for 
example with 94 lines per column on fol. 48vb and slightly more than 20 words 
per line, so the 40 columns of the Paris manuscript contain about 80,000 
words and would need over 200 typical pages to print without any appara- 
tus. This is by no means long, but it is in keeping with many Oxford examples 
after Wodeham. Moreover, the sequence of the nine questions thematically 
follows Peter Lombard's original: the existence of God, the status of theology, 
the Trinity, divine knowledge and will (all from book 1), grace and merit (book 
11), Christ's merit (book 111), the reward for merit (book 1v). Rubrics in the 
manuscript reflect this organization: “Infinitum,” “Trinitas,” “Personalis propri- 
etas," "Scientia Dei," "Voluntas Dei," "Scientia Dei," "Praescientia Dei,” “Caritas,” 
"Christus, meritum," and “Meritum.” Finally, a reference to the arguments of a 
socius in the question on future contingents solidifies the identity of this set as 
a Lectura on the Sentences. 

Genest found that the author of the question common to the Paris and 
Florence manuscripts adopts an anti-Pelagian stance and defends it with argu- 
ments similar to those employed later in De causa Dei. The following words 
from Genest, the only person who had critically edited pertinent questions 
from both Bradwardine and FitzRalph, are especially significant: 


48 Genest, "Les premiers écrits théologiques de Bradwardine,” 397-413. 
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La véhémence de cette réfutation, où le recours aux autorités est rehaussé 
chaque fois par une interrogation emphatique, évoque irrésistiblement 
le De causa Dei. D'une ceuvre à l'autre, les autorités citées différent, mais 
le mouvement oratoire est le méme, au service de la méme cause.4? 


This is followed by a passage from each of the works in parallel columns in 
which the same rhetorical device of repeating questions with “quomodo” is 
employed for the same basic doctrinal point, seven times in our question, five 
times in De causa Dei 1, chapter 40. Genest considered these and others paral- 
lels powerful arguments in favour of Bradwardine, and a comparison with the 
next two questions in the Paris manuscript only strengthened this impression, 
such that, overall, Genest assessed Bradwardine's authorship of our question 
as “vraisembable.”>° 

Genest suggested that a future examination of the other questions labelled 
determinationes in the Florence manuscript, as wellas an investigation of more 
of FitzRalph's Sentences questions, could remove the remaining uncertainty.>! 
If, as is fairly certain, FitzRalph authored question 7 in the Florence manu- 
script, on the possibility of the Antichrist's being saved, in which he argues 
rather forcefully in favour of that possibility, this is a good argument against 
FitzRalph's authorship of question 1 in Florence. True, for this very volume, 
Severin Kitanov and John Slotemaker examined question 1 and did not note 
any conflict between FitzRalph's doctrine elsewhere, albeit not on the same 
issue, and in question 1, but they had not entertained the possibility that the 
question is not by FitzRalph at all, which may have led to different conclusions. 

The formal features of the question also support Bradwardine's case. Unlike 
questions 3-6, question 1 is both complete and has a definitive response, but 
questions 3-6 are not magisterial determinations anyway. Questions 2 and 7, 
in contrast, are magisterial determinations and probably both by FitzRalph. 
They both use the perfect or imperfect at the beginning to describe what had 
happened earlier, presumably in an opening session that consisted of debate 
between bachelors acting as opponens and respondens, as reflected in ques- 
tions 3-6. Question 2, of course, is one huge debate with numerous other 
explicit indications of that fact, but question 7's further exchanges are typi- 
cal of most scholastic theological questions in this period. Question 1, on the 
other hand, does not employ the perfect or imperfect in the start and does 
not exhibit any other aspect of a magisterial determination from a quodlibetal 


49 lbid. 405-06. 
50 Ibid. 
51 lbid. 
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or ordinary disputation, but looks instead like another sort of question alto- 
gether, as for example a Sentences question. 

In the Paris manuscript, questions 4-8 have a divisio quaestionis that deals 
with opiniones, number 4: “In ista quaestione sunt opiniones. Una est quod ...” 
(P 43vb); number 5: *Hic sunt opiniones. Una est quod ..." (P 43va); number 
(P 45rb); number 7 (our 
question): “In ista quaestione possunt cogitari tres viae, quarum unaquaeque 


6: “In ista quaestione est una opinio quae ponit quod ... 


habet probabilitatem evidentem. Prima via est ...” (P 47vb); and number 
8: "Circa istam quaestionem inquirentur duo articuli ... Circa primum articu- 
lum est duplex opinio, negativa et affirmativa. Negativa est duplex: quaedam 
ponit quod ..." (P 49ra). (Questions 1-3 and 9 have no divisio quaestionis.) The 
two determinationes by FitzRalph, questions 2 and 7 in the Florence manu- 
script, do not have a divisio quaestionis involving positions (opiniones, or viae), 
so this is also minor support for Bradwardine's authorship.?? 

Allin all, the weight of the evidence lies in Bradwardine's favor. Unless com- 
pelling evidence in the form of parallel passages and common but idiosyn- 
cratic doctrines are found in this question and FitzRalph's authentic writings, 
the prudent decision is to ascribe it to Bradwardine. Thus Severin Kitanov and 
Iare currently publishing this question and the following two in the Paris man- 
uscript as part of Bradwardine's Sentences questions.9? 


6 The Status, Structure, and Nature of Question 2 


Although there is no doubt about FitzRalph's responsibility for question 
2, "Utrum per omnem actum meritorium augentem caritatem minuatur 
cupiditas," which takes up the bulk of the 20 folios labelled determinationes 
in the Florence manuscript, nevertheless something should be said about it 
here, reserving a more detailed discussion for the introduction to the even- 
tual critical edition of the text, which Severin Kitanov and I have edited with 


52 Finally, in the Paris questions by Bradwardine, arguments are never introduced by 
Praeterea, but mostly by Item, with some others by Similiter. I counted 629 instances of 
Item, 49 of Similiter, and zero for Praeterea. In contrast, in questions 2-7 in the Florence 
manuscript, linked to FitzRalph, I found Praeterea on 100 occasions and Item 169 times, 
with 6 Similiter. Accordingly, the fact that in our question (7) in the Paris manuscript 
there are 59 cases of Item and not a single Praeterea would then seem to be a power- 
ful argument for Bradwardine's authorship of our question (1) in the Florence codex. 
Unfortunately, in the Florence copy the 59 cases of Item are reduced to only 33 instances 
of Item, with 23 Praeterea and 3 others: the scribes have taken control! 

53  Kitanov and Schabel, “Thomas Bradwardine's Questions on Grace and Merit.” 
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plans to published it together with pertinent material from Adam Wodeham's 
Ordinatio. First, although question 2 clearly began as a determinatio related to 
question 5, after the opening arguments in question 2 FitzRalph departs from 
the topic of cupidity and never returns. The reason is fairly obvious: FitzRalph 
was attacked on related grounds by the bachelor William Skelton, although 
Wodeham did as well, and perhaps we may eventually discover Wodeham's 
arguments within the giant question. If others opposed FitzRalph, it may not 
be possible to discern their words. 

Second, even at its great length, including frequent and precise internal ref- 
erences, the question is both incomplete and not fully polished, as is the case 
for most of FitzRalph's early production. Although the script itself is clear, the 
text is often corrupt, even as regards some of the most fundamental words, for 
example, those involving major textual divisions. Immediately after the open- 
ing arguments, FitzRalph presents his divisio quaestionis, remarking that he 
will actually inquire into the basic issue (F u2vb): "Utrum caritas possit augeri," 
ignoring cupiditas, as mentioned, and that he will defend four theses: 


Et erit prima conclusio quod per omnem actum meritorium caritas auge- 
tur ... 

Secunda conclusio ... erit quod caritas non potest augeri per actum 
meritorium subitum sive instantaneum. 

Tertia conclusio erit quod nulla forma accidentalis augetur nisi per 
additionem novae partis nec minuitur nisi per subtractionem partis 
praehabitae. 

Quarta conclusio erit quod caritas potest augeri continue, cum suis 
obiectionibus, et quod caritas a solo Deo augetur immediate. 


At some point, however, FitzRalph abandons his third thesis. He begins with 
his first thesis, that grace increases with every meritorious act: he defines 
terms, defends the thesis with one argument, then presents what is responded 
by aliquibus, allowing them one argument (F n3vb): 


Respondetur hic ab aliquibus quod non per omnem actum meritorium 
meretur homo praemium aeternum, ita quod per illum fiat** praemium 
aeternum debitum quod ante debitum non fuit. Verumtamen dicunt 
quod per omnem actum meretur homo praemium communiterloquendo 
de mereri. Ratio est quia, quando homo per unum actum meritorium 
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meretur praemium aeternum, tunc non meretur proprie aliquod prae- 
mium aeternum per animae actum sequentem aequalem vel minorem, 
sed solum per maiorem sive meliorem meretur sic praemium aeternum, 
et per aequalem vel minorem non meretur aliud praemium quam illud 
quod prius meruit per actum meliorem. Et hoc est communiter mereri, 
quia homo facit de aliquo indebito debitum. 


So if one earns an eternal reward for helping a 95-year-old lady across the 
street, one gains nothing more for helping another 95-year-old lady across the 
street, let alone a 25-year-old lady (immo!), but only if one assisted, say, a 96- 
year-old lady. FitzRalph assaults this position with 33 arguments, often with 
ridicule, remarking that this system of rewards would encourage little effort, 
for example a butler who only answers the door once. In modern academic 
terms, it would be like equating a scholar having 10 publication with 10 or more 
citations each with another having 100 publications with 10 or more citations 
each, as the h-index does in the early third millennium. Indeed, applying this 
opinion to demerit and punishment, one would have to ask why the University 
of Oxford punishes second infractions more than first ones, a practice recog- 
nized as propter by tutors, shepherds, poets, and the learned and unlearned 
throughout the world. 

Two other views are then presented in brief, one that FitzRalph associates 
with Thomas, that increase only occurs when one makes the maximum effort 
and repeatedly, the other that only an act of supererogation is rewarded. For 
FitzRalph, many of the previous 33 arguments apply to these opinions as well, 
and he adds 24 others, for example someone martyred after baptism in his 
first good act but with a venial sin would require prayers for his soul, against 
Church doctrine. 

After eight columns, FitzRalph then turns to his second thesis, that grace 
cannot increase via a sudden or instantaneous meritorious act (F 115va). This 
is considerably more controversial, to judge by the give-and-take, with several 
instances of "respondetur" Here again, however, FitzRalph does most of the 
talking against various objections, giving around 45 of his own arguments for 
another eight columns. Then we read the following transition (F 117va): "Ex 
ista sequitur tertia conclusio, scilicet quod caritas potest continue augeri.” Yet 
the third thesis announced in the divisio quaestionis was that an accidental 
form can only increase via the addition of a new part and decrease only via the 
subtraction of an old part, which perhaps ended up being less controversial 
and was hence dropped. Instead, FitzRalph turns to the thesis that grace can 
increase continuously, which was originally slated to be the fourth thesis. Later 
in the question FitzRalph alternates between referring to this thesis as number 
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3 (F 122rb, 1231a) or 4 (F 123ra), and at one point he writes that (F 124rb) "Sed 
secundum hoc posset Deus capacitatem augere in infinitum, de quo tractabitur 
in quarta conclusione ...,” which perhaps was to be part of the second section 
of the original fourth thesis, now generally called the third (F 113va): “Quarta 
conclusio erit quod caritas potest augeri continue, cum suis obiectionibus, et 
quod caritas a solo Deo augetur immediate.” Finally, a few columns before the 
end (F1271b), in a reference to continual intension, we read that “Hoc tractare 
pertinet ad tertiam conclusionem,” even though the newly dubbed third thesis 
had been introduced almost ten folios earlier. 

Beyond the fact that the original third thesis is forgotten, when the original 
fourth thesis is introduced as the third, the structure of the question as it comes 
down to us breaks down in other ways. Instead of adducing the responses of 
real or potential adversaries to his thesis of the continual increase of grace, 
FitzRalph states after his initial argument (F u7va-b): “Sic patent tres conclu- 
siones. Respondetur ad omnia [117vb] argumenta ponendo quod continuatio 
actus meritorii ...," which not only implies that there will only be three con- 
clusions, not four, but also that he would now give responses to his arguments 
regarding the final conclusion, without having given his own arguments yet. 

Indeed, it is possible that FitzRalph only developed this thesis as a response 
to someone else, the Mertonian William Skelton, who is still unnamed. In 
contrast to the responses to his first two theses, here the adversary is a spe- 
cific individual, as indicated by the "dicit ipse" which also hints that much 
of these counter-arguments are verbatim quotations or close paraphrases, as 
indicated by the conclusing phrase "haec dicit." Still in the first paragraph of 
this response, FitzRalph remarks that this adversary claimed that his state- 
ment “male reportatum fuit mihi.” The arguments that follow correspond to 
Wodeham’s report of Skelton. Yet FitzRalph does not simply present Skelton's 
arguments that oppose FitzRalph's continuation thesis, but also this first thesis 
(F u7vb): “Ad primum argumentum meum quo probav<i> quod per omnem 
actum meritorium augetur caritas, respondet ..." 

From folio 117vb to 120ra, where the text is interrupted, and from 122rb, 
where the text begins again, to 122va, FitzRalph first records Skelton's responses 
to a dozen numbered arguments on the increase of grace, merit, and reward 
from FitzRalph's defense of his first thesis, followed by FitzRalph's refutation 
in numerous counter-arguments, and second he reports Skelton's responses to 
ten numbered arguments from FitzRalph on sin and the increase in demerit 
and punishment from that same section, after which we have FitzRalph's 
rebuttals. This is where the question is split into two, and two responses from 
Skelton along with FitzRalph's counter-arguments may have been lost in the 
process. 
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At this point FitzRalph moves to Skelton's responses to FitzRalph's argu- 
ments on continuation, i.e., the original fourth thesis, but now the third, but 
here Skelton is less orderly and exhaustive (F122va): "Respondet ad argumenta 
de continuatione, sed non per ordinem, nec ad omnia.” FitzRalph reports 
responses and counter-arguments for nine of FitzRalph's original arguments 
on this issue, but then FitzRalph explicitly remarks that his opponent, the still 
unnamed Skelton, responded to the "fourth thesis" on the continual increase of 
grace with "seven or eight" arguments. Although at first this seems odd, since it 
would appear to a reader that FitzRalph was already in dialogue with Skelton 
on that thesis, FitzRalph offers an indirect explanation. In effect, Skelton was 
anticipating FitzRalph's next move here, which reveals the ongoing nature of 
the exchange between FitzRalph and Skelton during the 1331-32 academic year 
(F123ra): 


Contra quartam conclusionem, quod caritas non potest continue augeri 
per meritum continuatum ipse arguit insuper per 75? media vel 8, et rep- 
robat meam conclusionem antequam ego probem eam. Iam posui 4 in 
ordine, sed nondum feci aliquod argumentum ad probandum illam. 


FitzRalph then equivocates again by responding to ten arguments and then 
authorities that Skelton had deployed against FitzRalph's “third thesis" (F 
1231a): "Ad primum argumentum contra tertiam conclusionem ...,' before mov- 
ing back to arguments against the first thesis on the increase in grace through 
every meritorious act (F 123vb): "Contra primam conclusionem, quod non 
per omnem actum meritorium augetur caritas ex eisdem principiis ex quibus 
aliquid nascitur et augetur ..." There are ten of these arguments, after which 
FitzRalph responds to all ten. 

It is not yet certain that these ten arguments are also from Skelton, because 
immediately afterwards, when FitzRalph turns to arguments against his sec- 
ond thesis, that grace cannot increase via an instantaneous act, we have the 
first of only two references that provide evidence about FitzRalph's primary 
interlocutor, Skelton (F124va-b): 


Contra secundam conclusionem probatur quod caritas potest augeri per 
actum subitum. Primo arguit pro hac parte unus bachallarius, et quod 
argumenta quae facio contra responsionem quae ponit quod habens 
actum necessario continuabit illum per tempus, certa sunt neganda 
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quod probant contrarium istius positi ... Dicit enim quod ego arguebam 
sic: sicut successio est resistentia ... 


The only reason FitzRalph mentions this bachelor's name at all is that, after giv- 
ing 15 numbered arguments from Skelton against the second thesis, FitzRalph 
decides to add a group of his own, numbered 18 to 33, with this transition (F 
125ra): 


Haec sunt argumenta contra conclusionem quam posui facta a Skelton, 
quorum Philosophi tanguntur in quaestione super Sententias de isto. 
[mg.: Alia sunt. 16] Praeterea, arguitur per argumenta mea propria, licet 
ista sint propria: si non augeretur caritas per actum ... 


The reference to Aristotle's arguments being from the pertinent question on 
the Sentences is vague, because it could refer to FitzRalph's revised Lectura or 
Skelton's lost or at least unidentified Lectura. 

After the 33 arguments against his second thesis, FitzRalph reports Skelton's 
refutations of FitzRalph's original arguments in support, four in all, concluding 
(F 125va) "Sic respondet ad argumenta mea.” Here begins the long process of 
replying to the most heated point of debate between Doctor Richard FitzRalph 
and Master William Skelton, complete with numerous detailed cross-references 
and lasting from folio 125va to the end of the text on folio 129ra. 

Question 2 is thus incomplete, because one of the four intended thesis is 
never defended, and unpolished, because FitzRalph seems to have begun a 
systematic presentation of his four theses only to be interrupted after treat- 
ing the first two, when a bachelor, William Skelton, attacked three of the four 
theses. FitzRalph then appears to have added sections as the debate unfolded 
in stages, and perhaps these stages were recorded on separate sheets or quires 
that the person responsible, whether FitzRalph or his scribe, had difficulty 
arranging. FitzRalph never went back to create a more organized redaction of 
the text. 


7 Conclusion 


Six of the seven questions called determinationes in Firenze, Biblioteca nazi- 
onale Centrale, Conventi soppressi A.111.508, fols. 109vb-129vb, are linked to 
Richard FitzRalph, doctor of theology, and date from between his inception in 
the late spring or summer of 1331 and the end of the following academic year 
in the late spring of 1332. None of the six questions is a complete and polished 
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text, which is perhaps unfortunate for the history of doctrine, but interesting 
from the perspective of intellectual history, for they seem to open an untinted 
window onto FitzRalph's disputations as a new master of theology at Oxford. 

It remains to be seen whether additional information provided in Adam 
Wodeham’s Ordinatio can help us fill in the gaps and complete the fascinat- 
ing picture of this regent master's disputation. Did Richard FitzRalph choose 
questions 3—6 for his inception procedure before the start of the 1331-32 school 
year? Did question 2 start out as a resumption of the new master? When and 
how did the Mertonian bachelor William Skelton enter the debate? Did the dis- 
pute continue beyond what is recorded in question 2? Finally, are there echoes 
of FitzRalph's determinatio on the salvation of the Antichrist in Wodeham, 
beyond what we have in Digby 216? One looks forward to the critical edition of 
all texts associated with this annus mirabilis at the University of Oxford. 


Appendix 1 
Quaestiones disputatae sub magistro Richardo filio Radulphi 


<1: Utrum caritas et cupiditas in eadem anima possint simul 
augeri» (F 121vb-122ra) 


Utrum caritas et cupiditas in eadem anima possint simul augeri. 

[11] Arguitur primo quod* sic: omne quod potest augeri ex peccato veniali potest 
augeri dum caritas augetur et in eodem; cupiditas potest augeri ex peccato veniali; igi- 
tur potest augeri cupiditas dum caritas augetur et in eadem, et ita caritas et cupiditas 
possunt in eadem anima simul augeri. Maior videtur per hoc quia cum quocumque 
stat antecedens, cum eodem stat consequens. Minor patet — nostrum de facto. 

[1.2] Secundo sic: virtus moralis et vitium in eodem sibi contrarium possunt simul 
augeri, et consimile iudicium est de illis et de caritate et cupiditate, igitur caritas et 
cupiditas de eodem possunt simul augeri. Minor patet, quia tanta repugnantia natu- 
ralis est inter virtutem et vitium sicut est inter cupiditatem et caritatem, igitur consim- 
ile iudicium est «de» illis. Maior patet, quia operatio virtuosa et vitiosa sibi opposita 
possunt «esse» simul in eodem, et quaelibet istarum operationum naturaliter auget 
[F 122ra] suum habitum, igitur et habitus tales possunt in eadem anima simul augeri. 

[1.3] Oppositum arguitur sic: si sic, tunc possent caritas et cupiditas esse in eadem 
anima simul in gradu perfecto sive maximo. Consequens impossibile, quia habens per- 
fectam caritatem modo amat transitoria, et per consequens non habet maximam vel 
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perfectam caritatem. Consequentia patet per definitionem cupiditatis, 83 quaestionum 
quaestione 36, ubi dicit Augustinus quod "cupiditas est amor adipiscendi temporalia." 

[1.4] Secundo sic: si caritas et cupiditas possent?" in eodem simul augeri, tunc car- 
itas et timor possent in eodem simul augeri. Consequens falsum, quia quanto quis 
maiorem habet caritatem, tanto minus timet perdere temporalia habita et non adipi- 
sci sperata, et ita similiter in ipso minuitur timor. Probatur prima consequentia, quia si 
cupiditas augetur cum aliquo, necessario augetur timor amittendi cupitum. 

[1.5] Responsio: est caritas incerta de qua non sit ista ratio, et est caritas quae?? uno 
modo accipitur pro habitu et alio modo pro actu. Habitus duplex: talis infusus et alius 
acquisitus, qui intensive et proprie vocatur caritas. Cupiditas potest accipi pro habitu 
vel pro actu. Et supponitur quaestio*?? intelligi de caritate infusa habituali et de cupid- 
itate habituali. 

[1.6] Sic intelligendo quaestionem, dicitur quod cupiditatem augeri intelligi- 
tur dupliciter, uno modo quoad dominium sive victoriam, secundo modo quoad 
exercitium-temptationem et quoad intentionem actuum eius. Similiter, caritatem 
talem augeri est duobus modis, vel quoad intentionem-fortitudinem et dominium vel 
regulationem, et alio modo quoad meritum et numerum meritorum. Et supponitur 
quaestio intelligi de augmento prout convenit rebus in animatis quibusdam. 

[1.7] His dictis, ponuntur duae propositiones. Una est quod$? caritas et cupiditas 
primo modo loquendo non possunt in eodem simul augeri. Secunda propositio est 
«quod», secundo modo loquendo de augeri! unius et alterius, caritas «et» cupiditas 
possunt simul augeri in eodem. 

[1.8] Probatur primum sic: de necessitate nullum unum et idem simul augetur et 
minuitur; sed crescente caritate, minuitur cupiditas; igitur de necessitate crescente 
caritate non crescit cupiditas in eodem. Maior patet, quia si sic, tunc idem foret minus 
se. Minor est Augustini, Enchiridion in fine! Et supponitur quod illa®? sit de inesse 
simpliciter et quod intelligitur generaliter secundum sensum datum. 

[1.9] De secunda parte positionis nihil dicitur omnino. 

[110 -11] Ad primum argumentum, negatur maior: ‘omne quod potest crescere ex 
peccato veniali potest crescere caritate crescente in eodem’. Et ad probationem, cum 
accipitur, ‘cum quocumque® stat antecedens, cum eodem stat consequens; dicitur quod 
verum est hoc in illisubi antecedens sufficienter infert consequens. Non autem sic infert 
peccatum veniale augmentum cupiditatis, iuxta primum modum vestrum ponendi. 
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[111 ~1.2] Ad secundum argumentum, cum accipitur quod ‘<virtus> moralis et 
vitium sibi contrarium possunt simul augeri in eodem, negatur haec maior. Et cum 
probatur per hoc quod 'operatio virtuosa et operatio vitiosa sibi opposita possunt esse 
simul in eodem, ex hoc non sequitur nisi quod illud posset augeri cuius operatio est 
praedominans, si altera illarum actionum sit praedominans. 

[1.12 -13] Responsiones ad partem oppositam debent intelligi iuxta primum 


modum datum et secundum primam propositionem. 


«2: Utrum cupiditas possit augeri» (F120vb-121ra) 


Utrum cupiditas possit augeri. 

[24] Quod non, quia nec potest augeri per veniale peccatum nec mortale, igitur 
etc. Non per veniale, quia tunc posset augeri quando caritas augeretur. Consequens 
falsum. Et patet consequentia, quia quodcumque peccatum veniale potest stare cum 
augmento caritatis. Nec per mortale, quia tunc per omne mortale augeretur, cum non 
sit maior ratio de uno quam de alio. Consequens est falsum, quia privatio nihil auget;9* 
sed aliquod peccatum mortale est privatio sola; igitur etc. 

[2.2] Ad oppositum arguitur sic:®° omnis forma quod aliquando est intensior,® ali- 
quando remissior? potest augeri; cupiditas est huiusmodi; igitur etc. Maior videtur 
plana. Minorem satis experimur in nobis. 

[2.3] Respondetur$? quod ‘cupiditas’ potest accipi vel pro actu concupiscendi, vel 
pro habitu vitioso inclinativo ad actus illicitos, [F 121a] vel pro ipsa cupiditate orig- 
inali, quae est fomes peccati sequens naturam cuiuslibet hominis naturaliter propa- 
gati.9? Similiter ly ‘possit’ «potest» intelligi de lege absoluta vel statuta. Item, ‘augeri’ 
est proprie vel communiter prout reperitur in formis, et sic sumendo, cupiditas? 
primo modo et secundo modo"! potest augeri. 

[2.4] Primum probatur, quia," secundum quod dicit Augustinus, 83 quaestio- 
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concupiscentia potest fieri intensius et remissius, sicut experimur in nobis; igitur etc. 
Secundum probatur, quia habitus potest esse magis inclinativus?? vel minus. 

[2.5] Si tertio modo loquitur de cupiditate et de ly ‘possit’ secundum legem statu- 
tam, dicitur quod «non» nisi accidentaliter. 

[2.6 ~2.1] Ad argumentum, cum accipitur, ‘nec potest augeri per peccatum mor- 
tale nec per veniale, dicitur quod per utrumque. Et quando «dicitur» quod ‘non per 
veniale, quia tunc posset augeri quando caritas augetur, conceditur. Et quando argui- 
tur, 'nec per mortale, negatur. Et quando accipitur, 'nulla privatio potest augere; verum 
«est» per se, sed per accidens potest. 

[2.7 ~2.2] Ad argumentum in oppositum, de cupiditate tertio modo negatur minor, 
scilicet quod cupiditas” naturalis ‘est aliquando intensior/ aliquando remissior. 
Si cupiditas potest augeri, tunc caritas potest augeri, tunc caritas potest minui sicut 
econverso naturaliter, et ita homo invitus amitteret caritatem, et per consequens fieret 
malus sine culpa, immo ipso invito. Vel si sit naturalis contrarietas, ponitur quod habi- 
tui caritatis sit habitus naturalis aliquis contrarius: reddit argumentum. 

[2.8] Item, si caritas posset augeri, tota posset corrumpi per quamcumque minutio- 
nem, quia non est maior ratio de una eius parte quam de alia, cum omnes sint?? subito 
generatae et simul ponantur.”9 

[2.9] Item, in aliquo instanti augmenti Deus adnihilaret totam cupiditatem in Sorte 
et remaneret in Platone consimiliter disposito per omnia ante, et iterum Deus recrearet 
quod adnihilavit, faceret a recreatum etiam b in principio aequales? vel inaequales. 
Non aequales, quia b fuit ante illud instans sicut a fuit; consequens falsum in continuo 
augmento. Nec inaequales?! quia tunc b excederet a8? per divisibile, et ita illud fuit 
acquisitum successive. 

[2.10] Item, tunc actus augens esset infinitus intensive. Sit a. Quia a auget habitum 
b usque c, et b auget a usque d, igitur d auget ultra c gradum, ex quo naturaliter augeret 
habitum in quocumque gradu. Vel sequitur quod a et b aequaliter augent. 

[2.11] Item, si d crearetur, tunc a deinde augeret ultra c, igitur nunc ita auget. 

[2.12] Item, si adnihilatur etiam post recrearetur, augeret tunc ultra c, igitur nunc, 


cum sit aequalis, ponitur [ends abruptly] 
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«3: Utrum per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuatur 
cupiditas» (F121ra-vb) 


Utrum per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuatur cupiditas. 

[31] Quod «non»: nullus actus unus auget cupiditatem et eam minuit; sed aliquis 
actus augens?? caritatem auget cupiditatem; igitur etc. Maior patet, quia nihil agit 
simul contrarias actiones in eodem;?4 sicut patet vi11 Physicorum.” Minor proba- 
tur: proposito quod aliquis «actus» cupiditatis, ipso manente, cadat noviter sub prae- 
cepto, tunc ille auget caritatem, quia est meritorius, et auget cupiditatem, quia prius 
auxit cupiditatem; et non est per praecepta immutata eius actio naturalis; igitur idem 
efficit post praeceptum. 

[32] Oppositum arguitur: aucta caritate, minuitur cupiditas, secundum 
Augustinum, Enchiridion, capitulo ultimo; et omnis causa alicuius est causa effectus 
illius; igitur per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuitur cupiditas. 

[3.3] Respondetur: supponendo quod haec praepositio ‘per’®> denotet circumstan- 
tiam causae formalis®® et quod iste terminus ‘caritas’ accipiatur pro caritate creata, 
tunc ultra dicitis quod cupiditas est duplex: habitualis et actualis, quarum actualis 
cupiditas, sive sit mortalis sive sit venialis, convenit?" per accidens. Et ideo supponitis 
quaestionem intelligi$? de cupiditate habituali, quae duplex est: originalis et actualis. 
Originalis est quam? homo ex origine contrahit ex privatione iustitiae quam habuis- 
set si primus parens non peccasset, vel gratiae?? natae supplere vicem illius iustitiae. 
Actualis est quae ex operibus vel alia ex ratione actuali acquiritur. Ulterius dicitur 
quod cupiditatem originalem minui potest [F 121rb] dupliciter intelligi: vel essential- 
iter vel accidentaliter?! Essentialiter minuitur quando ipsa ex se est minus inclinativa 
ad actum deformem peccati quam prius, deducto quocumque?? habitu vel dispositi- 
one actuali acquisita similiter inclinante. Accidentaliter dicitur minui cum aliquis talis 
habitus vel dispositio acquisita minuit et ex se sit aequalis inclinationis ut prius. 

[3.4] Per ista respondetis ad quaestionem ponendo duas propositiones, quarum 
prima est quod per omnem actum augentem caritatem minuitur cupiditas originalis 
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essentialiter. Secunda propositio est quod non est sic de eius imminutione accidentali 
nec de cupiditate actuali. 

[3.5] Primum probatur sic: per omnem actum per quem minuitur principium for- 
male et adaequatum cupiditatis, minuitur cupiditas; sed per omnem actum augentem 
caritatem, «minuitur» principium formale et adaequatum?? cupiditatis, scilicet priva- 
tio iustitiae originalis perfectae vel gratiae illius iustitiae suppletivae; igitur etc. Maior, 
ut dicitis, est?* plana. Et minor, ut dicitis, est aliqualiter declarata. 

[3.6] Confirmatis per Augustinum in De spiritu et littera post medium libri super 
illo verbo ad Romanos 2 capitulo: Gentes quae legem «non» habent naturaliter ea 
quae legis sunt faciunt, ubi dicit quod"! “hoc agit spiritus gratiae ut imaginem Dei, 
in qua facti sumus, instauret®® in nobis. Vitium quippe?6 contra naturam est, quod 
utique?" sanat gratia; propter quam dicitur Deo: Sana, Domine, animam meam" etc. 
Et post: "Sanato vitio, fiunt ea quae legis sunt naturaliter, non quod per naturam negata 
sit gratia, sed potius per gratiam reparata natura." Sumit quod per gratiam reparatur 
natura, et per consequens per caritatem, quae maxima est gratia, reparatur natura. Et 
ita infirmitas naturalis quam ex peccato contraximus minoratur, igitur et originalis 
cupiditas minoratur. Patet consequentia,?® quia vel sunt idem vel infirmitas est causa 
cupiditatis. 

[3.7] Secundam propositionem sic probat<is>, scilicet quod non per omnem actum 
augentem caritatem minuitur cupiditas accidentaliter nec etiam actualis?? cupiditas, 
quia etsi per actum aliquem augeatur caritas,!°° potest cum!?! hoc cupiditas actualis 
per actum venialem intendi, et ita potest cupiditas originalis intendi accidentaliter. 

[3.8 ~3.1] Ad argumentum, negatis minorem assumptam, scilicet quod per omnem 
actum augentem caritatem augetur cupiditas. Et cum probatur, ‘posito quod actus 
cupiditatis noviter cadat sub praecepto, tunc ille auget caritatem, quia est meritorius’, 
conceditis, sed quod auget cupiditatem negatis. Et cum probatur per hoc quod 'prius 
auxit cupiditatem, et eius actio naturalis non est immutata, igitur adhuc auget, dici- 
tis quod ‘naturale’ accipitur dupliciter: uno modo ut distinguitur contra voluntarium, 
et sic accipiendo non valet consequentia. Aliter accipitur ‘naturale’ prout includit 
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voluntarium et est commune ad ipsum, et sic est minor falsa, scilicet quod 'eius actio 
naturalis non est mutata’. 

[3.9] Contra illam!?? naturalem cupiditatem, aut illa causatur a Deo aut a carne. 
Non a Deo? immediate, certum est, quia!0^ tunc Deus esset auctor cuius auctoritate 
homo esset deterior, contra Augustinum, 83 quaestionum quaestione 3, et hoc declara- 
tur! in 11 libro distinctione 31.% Nec a carne, tum quia! in uno esset maior quam in 
alio, quia caro magis!?? est corrupta in uno quam in alio, sicut patet per illud Sapientiae 
8* Sortitus sum animam bonam. Non enim potest esse una magis bona quam alia 
nisi propter corpus ante omne meritum, sicut patet X Super Genesim, capitulo 22, ab 
Augustino.*! Tum! quia tunc, quia caro esset magis disposita ad causandum, cresceret 
illa cupiditas ante baptismum in parvulo in casu. Consequens falsum, quia tunc non 
potest crescere privatio iustitiae originalis, quae necessario est aequalis in omnibus 
antequam!?? utantur libero voluntatis arbitrio, secundum Anselmum in De conceptu 
virginali, capitulo 24, ubi hoc probat ex intentione. 

[310] Item, sequitur quod posset corrumpi per agens contrarium aequalis actionis, 
sicut superius est argutum in"? praecedenti quaestione contra positionem.*!!i Sequitur 
quod cupiditas potest in hac vita finiri, contra glossam «ad» Romanos 7 in fine, et est 
glossa Augustini” "Cupiditas minui potest, non finiri, in hac vita." Hoc sequitur, quia 
nullus habens tantam gratiam sive iustitiam quantam [F121va] habuit Adam ante lap- 
sum habet cupiditatem; aliquis viator potest habere tantam et maiorem; igitur potest 
esse sine cupiditate. Maiorem probo, quia quilibet habens tantam gratiam habet gra- 
tiam supplentem vicem iustitiae originalis, igitur non habet illam privationem iusti- 
tiae quae «est» causa formalis cupiditatis, et ita nec!!! cupiditatem. Probatur minor, 
quia aliquis viator habet vel habebit maius privilegium in caelo quam Adam habuisset 
ex gratia quam habuit ante lapsum, aliter enim numquam ex hominibus restaurandus 
esset ordo angelorum supremus. 

[3.11] Praeterea, nullus habens iustitiam sive gratiam sine iniustitia!? habet cupid- 
itatem; quilibet infans baptizatus statim post baptismum vel aliquis poenitens habet 
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iustitiam sive gratiam sine iniustitia; igitur nullus baptizatus statim post «baptis- 
mum: habet cupiditatem — hoc dico pro tempore immediate post baptismum. Maior 
videtur per hoc quod nullus habens iustitiam sine iniustitia!^ habet privationem iusti- 
tiae; et quilibet carens privatione” iustitiae caret cupiditate, per vos,” cum illa priva- 
tio sit causa cupiditatis formalis et adaequata, ut dicitis; igitur nullus habens iustitiam 
sine iniustitia! 6 habet cupiditatem. Probatur minor, scilicet quod ‘quilibet infans bap- 
tizatus statim post baptismum habeat iustitiam vel gratiam sine iniustitia, quia qui- 
libet talis caret peccato, et per consequens caret iniustitia!" cum omnis iniustitia sit 
peccatum, ut videtur, quia aliter posset aliquis salvari cum aliqua”! iniustitia, contra 
Anselmum in De concordia, capitulo 26 in fine“ "Sicut," inquit, “in angelis bonis nulla 
est iniustitia, ita eis nullus sociabitur cum aliqua”? iniustitia," nec datur beatitudo ali- 
cui carenti aliqua!?° debita iustitia. 

[3.12 ~3.11] Responsio: posset dici quod illud non est verum, scilicet quod 'nullus??! 
habens iustitiam sive gratiam sine iniustitia habet privationem iustitiae, quia infantes 
in baptismo recipiunt iustitiam, sed non illam quam debent habere si primus parens 
non peccasset. Et omnino illa carent, et!?? similiter gratia perfecte supplente vicem 
illius, qualis non habetur in hac vita. 

[313] Contra hoc est argumentum praecedens.?? xvii Praeterea, quilibet infans 
quando concipitur debet habere iustitiam originalem; et non habet illam nec aliquid 
supplens sufficienter vicem illius post baptisimum; igitur tunc caret iustitia quam 
deberet habere; igitur habet iniustitiam, cum iniustitia nihil sit nisi privatio iustitiae 
debitae, in De conceptu virginali, capitulo 5.*viii 

[314] Praeterea, quia in ipso «Adam: fuit in summo privatio iustitiae originalis et 
magis quam infantibus, sicut videtur ab Anselmo in De conceptu virginali, capitulo 
23 versus finem.** Sed consequens impossibile, propter multa. Primo, quia tunc illa 
cupiditas fuisset effectiva sine mediante, quia tunc naturaliter inclinavit ad actum 
peccati praesentem!*4 — sicut lux causata in aliquo instanti in eodem instanti causat 
aliam lucem - et fuit causa actus peccati, et per consequens et ille actus causa illius, 
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igitur etc. Tum!5 quia tunc fuisset possibile quod'?6 ipse fuisset in illo primo instanti 
induratus; consequens impossibile, quia tunc non libere peccasset, et ita non peccas- 
set. Tum??? quia post peccatum remansit iniustitia et rectitudo voluntatis imminuta,28 
sicut dicit Anselmus in De conceptu virginali"? capitulo 24,** igitur non erat eius pri- 
vatio privatio in summo. 

[315] Praeterea, simul potest cupiditas originalis intendi per peccatum veniale 
et caritas per actum meritorium augeri, igitur non per omnem actum etc. minuitur 
cupiditas originalis essentialiter. Probatur assumptum:* per omne illud potest cupid- 
itas originalis augeri per quod potest suum principium formale et adaequatum augeri, 
scilicet privatio iustitiae originalis perfectae vel gratiae suppletivae illius; sed per pec- 
catum veniale potest illud principium augeri; igitur et cupiditas. Maior videtur plana, 
quia non potest principium formale et adaequatum actus augeri ipso non aucto, quia 
eo ipso non esset principium adaequatum. Minor!?? probatur, quia per peccatum 
veniale fit homo minus iustus quam ante. Si enim Adam in statu innocentiae peccas- 
set venialiter, fuisset eo ipso minus iustus, quia non fuisset innocens, sed secundum 
aliquid iniustus et ita minus iustus. Igitur iustitial?! minuitur per veniale, et per conse- 
quens suum oppositum privative, scilicet sua privatio, augetur. 

[316] Praeterea, “omne peccatum est iniustitia, in De conceptu virginali, capitulo 
3, *! et omnis iniustitia minuit iustitiam et auget iniustitiam, si qua praecessit. 

[317] Praeterea, per omne peccatum mortale potest augeri cupiditas, [F 121vb] igi- 
tur per omne veniale, vel saltem per aliquod, potest augeri. Probatur consequentia, 
quia omne veniale, vel saltem??? aliquod, «in» mortale potest peccatum augeri,?? igi- 
tur et eius effectus. Patet assumptum, quia omne veniale peccatum potest esse circum- 
stantia mala peccatum mortale,?^ et erit mortale gravius propter illud, quia quanto 
peccatum habet pluras circumstantias malas tanto ipsum est gravius," aliter enim 
nulla?6 circumstantia aggravaret peccatum. Consequentia impossibile. Sic patet quod 
veniale auget cupiditatem. 
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[3.18] Quod autem hoc possit efficere quando per actum meritorium augetur car- 
itas probatur, quia aliquis actus caritatis est minus minuitivus cupiditatis quam illud 
veniale fuit auctivum illius — hoc potest!?? probari per proportionem - igitur ille potest 
cupiditatem augere quando ille meritorius auget caritatem. 

[319] Quod nullum veniale augeat illam caritatem originalem probo, quia si sic, sit 
illud a, et sequitur, secundum regulam proportionis, quod sit aliquod mortale quod 
non magis auget cupiditatem quam facit a. Consequens impossibile.?? Probatur, quia 
nullum veniale tantum auget privationem iustitiae perfectae quantum facit mortale 
quantumcumque parvum.!89 

[3.20] Praeterea, maneat aliquis actus non meritorius et cadat!^? noviter sub 
praecepto. Tunc in primo «instanti» conceptionis minuitur et tantum in quolibet!^! 
sequente, igitur etc. 

[3.21] Praeterea, si omnis actus etc., tunc in quolibet tempore quocumque posset 
caritas tota corrumpi. Consequens falsum. Et patet consequentia, quial^? una actio 
talis minuit partem cupiditatis; sit a, et sit a 10 pars totius cupiditatis. Tunc 10 tales 
actiones? possunt totam corrumpere, quia omnes4 aequaliter minuunt cupidi- 
tatem et suum principale formale, scilicet privationem «iustitiae»; et quilibet potest 
in quocumque tempore habere tales 10 actiones; igitur etc. Patet minor, posito quod 
aliquis haberet per aliquod tempus duas liberas actiones,'^5 sicut alias fuit argutum. ®t 

[3.22 ~3.21] Posset dici quod voluntas retinet actum per tempus etsi faciat quidquid 
potest. 

[3.23 ~3.22] Contra: tunc illud quod naturaliter generatur subito, naturaliter cor- 
rumpetur successive et sine resistentia. Tum!*6 quia voluntas potest in medio illius 
temporis quo necessitatur libere iterum illud velle; et non per alium actum, quia non 
compatitur se simul; igitur per illum, et ita per illum mereretur quando necessario 
haberet illum. Tum!^? quia voluntas potest in medio illius temporis necessi«tari» velle 
obiectum illud remissius, et voluntas meritoria; et non per alium actum; igitur per 
illum, et erit meritum invitum, posito quod voluntas nolit habere tunc illum gradum. 
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Tum quia"$ voluntas tunc simul idem ex se vellet et nollet, contra Augustinum, De dua- 
bus? animabus, 6 capitulo, et contra Anselmum in De libertate arbitrii, capitulo 5.**iv 

[3-24 ~3.23] Posset dici ad tertium quod non sic vult remissius: intendit actum pri- 
orem, et non vult per illum praecise. 

[3.25 —3.24] Contra: tunc si sic converteret se decies quam fortiter posset, esset 
semper conversio posterior!>° melior, et tunc sit a quantitas cupiditatis imminuta per 
illum, et sequitur propositum manifeste per proportionem. 

[3.26] Praeterea, sequitur quod simul voluntas idem vult et non vult summe, scilicet 
in primo instanti in quo non vult illud. 

[3.27] Praeterea, tunc illa esset in angelo et angelus haberet volutionem ipso 
invito.!5! [ends abruptly] 


<4: Utrum aucta caritate necessario minuatur cupiditas> (F 
120ra-vb) 


Utrum aucta caritate necessario minuatur cupiditas. 

[4.1] Arguitur quod non, quia omnis caritas quae potest?? minuere cupiditatem 
potest eam in toto corrumpere, si igitur ex augmento caritatis necessario minueretur 
cupiditas, tunc ex augmento caritatis corrumperetur cupiditas. Consequens falsum, 
quia tunc numquam staret cupiditas cum caritate. 

[4.2] Praeterea, quod potest crescere crescente caritate, necessario minuitur aucta!53 
caritate; cupiditas «potest» crescere aucta caritate; igitur etc. Maior est plana. Probatur 
minor sic: omne quod potest crescere ex peccato veniali potest crescere caritate cres- 
cente; sed cupiditas potest crescere ex peccato veniali; igitur etc. Maior patet per hoc 
quod cum??^ quocumque stat antecedens, cum eodem stat consequens. Minor patet 
cuilibet de facto. 

[4.3] Oppositum [F 120rb] auctoritate Augustini, Enchiridion, ultimo capitulo," ubi 
dicit quod *minuitur cupiditas crescente caritate"; sed hoc non est contingenter, ut vide- 
tur; igitur necessario. 

[4.4] Item, Augustinus, super primam epistolam Iohannis homelia 9 dicit:55 vi 
“Cum coeperit caritas habitare, pellitur timor, qui ei imparavit locum. Quantum enim!56 
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illa crescat, ille decrescit"; sed idem videtur iudicium de timore et de cupiditate, cum 
sint unus habitus aut annexi; igitur etc. 

[4.5] Respondetur quod cupiditas est duplex: naturalis et actualis. Cupiditas natu- 
ralis necessario minuitur aucta caritate. Prima!*?? conclusio, scilicet ‘cupiditas naturalis 
necessario minuitur aucta caritate, probatur sic: aucta caritate, infirmitas necessario 
nonP$ plus reperatur quam prius; igitur infirmitas naturalis necessario est minor; igitur 
cupiditas ab ea*? proveniens necessario minuitur. Assumptum patet, quia!6? non est 
aliter de lege statuta reparabilis!8! infirmitas nisi per gratiam. Secunda conclusio, quod 
cupiditas actualis non necessario minuitur aucta caritate, probatur per secundum argu- 
mentum ad partem negativam quaestionis. 

[4.6 ~4.3-4] Ad argumenta pro parte affirmativa dicitur quod intelliguntur auctori- 
tates Augustini de cupiditate naturali et de timore ad ea proveniente. 

[47 7-41] Ad primum argumentum pro parte negativa, «negatur» haec 
assumpta: 'omnis caritas quae potest minuere cupiditatem potest eam in toto 
corrumpere. 

[4.8 ~4.2] Ad secundum argumentum pro illa parte dicitur quod, si accipiatur cupid- 
itas pro’? cupiditate naturali, sic est minor falsa, scilicet ‘cupiditas potest crescere car- 
itate crescente’. Similiter dicitur cum illa prima quod minor in probatione est falsa, 
scilicet ‘cupiditas potest crescere ex peccato veniali’ Si autem accipiatur cupiditas pro 
cupiditate actuali, sic sunt ambae verae et conclusio ad quam deducit, sicut patet ex 
quaestionibus praecedentibus. =ï 

[4.9] Quantum autem ad illam cupiditatem naturalem, quaero an illa necessitet 
voluntatem ad illud ad quod inclinat!® aut non, et hoc perdita caritate. Si sic, cum 
illa non inclinet voluntatem simul ad contraria, perdita iustitia, voluntas necessitatur 
contra!6^ libertatem contradictionis ad aliquid, quia!® inclinaret ad alteram partem, 
et ita non posset in oppositum. Si autem non!66 necessitatur voluntas, contra: perd- 
ita!67 caritate, sine gratia non potest voluntas aliud!68 velle quam ipsa cupiditas sive 
affectio commodi, quae eadem est. Hoc patet in De concordia, capitulo 33,*i!! in De 
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casu Diaboli, capitulo 13,** I libro De doctrina Christiana, 28 capitulo," ubi dicit 


nu 


Augustinus quod voluntas, cum avertitur “ab incommutabili lumine," “non potest nisi 
se et suum corpus diligere.”!6° 

[4.10] Respondetur ad quaestionem: supposito intellectu communi terminorum, 
scilicet quia per 'caritatem' intelligas habitum gratificantem, et per 'cupiditatem' “con- 
cupiscentiam cum qua nati!” sumus,”**i quam vocat Apostolus «ad» Romanos 7 
legem membrorum,**! et per 'augmentationem et diminutionem sicut utimur cum 
de formis loquitur, dicitur negando quaestionem hac responsione quae!"! videtur esse 
de mente sanctorum, quod homo cum incoeperit continuare et proficere in bona vita, 
non numquam motus insurgunt concupiscentiae et invalescunt. Ex quibus constat 
concupiscentiam augeri. 

[4.11] Hoc probatur auctoritate duplici beati Gregorii. Prima est Moralium v1172 xiii 
super illo!7? Iob 52%" Bestiae terrae pacificae erunt tibi, ubi dicit quod “mens iusti in ea 
quod ad superna dirigitur ex corruptibili corpore gratiam bello fatigatur.”!”4 Secunda 
est Moralium 1X super illo!?5 Iob 92v Si venerit ad me non videbo eum, dicitur quod 
quidam “post experimentum munditiae" lacessuntur temptationibus carnis." 
Tertia!”® auctoritas est Hieronymi ad Demetriadem,"ii ubi dicit quod quandoque 
noviter conversi tantam temptationem sentiunt quod se ex suo proposito peiores arbi- 
trantur effectos. 

[4.12] Ex his probatur quod in illo qui est in caritate insurgunt et increscunt motus 
concupiscentiae, et per consequens augetur cupiditas. Et iste idem, cum temptationi 
non cedit, meretur augmentum caritatis suae. Igitur in tali simul sunt augmentatio!”” 
caritatis et cupiditatis, et ita pro tunc non minuitur cupiditas aucta caritate. [F120va] 

[4.13 ~4.3] Ad primum argumentum partis oppositae,? cum accipitur ab Augustino, 
Enchiridion ultimo" quod *minuitur!? cupiditas caritate crescente" etc., verum est, 
dicitur, in casu beati Augustini, scilicet quod antequam perveniatur!9? ad perfectissi- 
mam caritatem, oportet caritatem!?! sic augeri quod per ipsam auctam cupiditas minu- 
itur, sed non propter «hoc» oportet semper. 
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[4.14 ~4.4] Ad <alium> argumentum, cum accipitur ab Augustino, homelia 9 super 
epistola prima Iohannis,““* quod “timor pellitur cum coeperit caritas habitare," et 
"quantum illa crescit, ille decrescit," conceditur totum ad mentem Augustini, qui ibi 
loquitur de timore finalis iudicii. Et cum accipitur quod timor «et» cupiditas 'sunt 
unus habitus aut annexi, negatur hoc, quia Augustinus ibidem videtur sentire quod 
iste timor quandoque non «est» quando potissime est cupiditas, sicut ante fidem et 
caritatem, et aliquando non est quando!?? remanet cupiditas, sicut post adeptam per- 
fectam caritatem viae,!83 quia quamdiu hic sumus, minui potest cupiditas, non finiri, 
secundum glossam super «ad» Romanos 7.* Videtur igitur quod timor nec sit cupidi- 
tas nec habitus necessario ipsi annexus. 

[4.15 ~4.10] Contra responsionem quaestionis, non videtur certitudo,?^ quia lex 
membrorum in glossa «ad» Romanos 7 exponitur tripliciter?" aliquando pro concu- 
piscentia qual? anima concupit ex carne; aliquando pro motu in carne; aliquando pro 
corruptione in carne, quae est fomes concupiscentiae. 

[4.16] Praeterea, non est communis usus vocare concupiscentiam carnis cupidi- 
tatem, sed magis est in usu loquendi nostro vocare avaritiam cupiditatem, et in usu 
Scripturae Sacrae et sanctorum doctorum magis accipitur pro habitu amoris perversi, 
r86 <ad> Timotheum 6:3 Radix omnium malorum est cupiditas. Sic accipitur secun- 
dum glossam pro amore perverso cuiuscumque rei. 

[417] Augustinus autem definiens cupiditatem 83 quaestionum quaestione!57 
33" dicit quod est amor temporalium sive transeuntium. Et ibidem, quaestione!®® 
36, et I De libero arbitrio definit Augustinus cupiditatem quod est “amor rerum quas 
potestis? quis invitus amittere."!iv Et 111 De doctrina Christiana, capitulo 10:3" Est 
“motus animi ad!9%° fruendum se vel proximo, non propter Deum.” Sed lex membo- 
rum non est amor. Unde videtur mirabilis illa acceptio, vel magis mirabilis, suppono, 
de hoc. Unde Augustinus ubi supra, De doctrina Christiana, capitulo 10, 111 libro, 
dicit quod "Scriptura non ponit!?! nisi caritatem, !°? nec culpat nisi cupiditatem." Aliud 
autem culpat quam lege memborum,? quia lex non est causa omnis peccati, sicut 
ipse probat xiv «De» civitate Dei, capitulo 3 et 5. Item, 1x De Trinitate, capitulo 
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19:*liii "Cupiditas est amor creaturae propter se.” Et I Retractationum, capitulo!9^ 15:3ix 
"Est voluntas vitiosa serviens peccato." 

[418 ~4.10] Contra hoc quod supponitur, quod sit alia cupiditas “cum qua nati 
sumus,” quaeritur an!’ sit in animo subiective aut in corpore. Si in corpore, con- 
tra: Augustinus probat concupiscentiam carnis - quam Apostolus vocat legem mem- 
borum’ et qua caro concupit adversus spiritum — non esse in carne nostra a sola carne, 
sed in anima a!% carne, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, libro 1, et X Super Genesim?" ad 
litteram, capitulo 12, et est in glossa «ad» Romanos 7 et x1v?? De civitate, capitulo 15;! 
igitur illa concupiscentia non est subiective in carne. 

[4.19] Nec est in animo subiective, quia quaero a quo et quando causatur et in 
animo. Si in creatione sua, igitur a Deo, quia quidquid habet in sua creatione habet a 
Deo, argumento Augustini, x11 De civitate, capitulo 9, et per Magistrum, 11 libro, dis- 
tinctione 3; contra: per illam cupiditatem est animus deterior quam sine; sed “Deo 
auctore non sit aliquis deterior"??? 83 quaestionum quaestione «3».lii 

[4.20] Et praeterea, tunc esset auctor peccati, quia homo necessitate? servit illi 
concupiscentiae antequam recipiat iustitiam, Anselmus in De concordia in finet“ et 
Augustinus I De nuptiis et concupiscentia et Enchiridion, 83 capitulo et 84.!iv 

[4.21] Si est creata a carne illa concupiscentia, aut simul aut successive. «Si» simul, 
posset corrumpi per actionem unam caritatis ita fortem, ut videtur, vel virtutis moralis. 
Si successive, videtur semper augeri quando??! homo non meretur, cum tamen nihil 
impediat, et in agens et in passum dispositum sint approximata; sed homo in maiori 
parte temporis non meretur usque ad finem vitae; igitur sic in maiori parte temporis 
ita augetur usque ad finem vitae, et eo magis quia ponitur??? posse augeri cum merito 
coniuncto. 

[4.22] Praeterea, pro quacumque??? actione carnis causetur, videtur per aequalem 
actionem contrariam posse corrumpi et ita posse cupiditas in viatore tota consumi, 
contra «quod» dictum est in responsione secundi principalis in fine." 

[4.23] Praeterea, illa cupiditas aut est coaeva animae aut non. Si sic, igitur est creata 
a Deo, sicut supra.'! Si non, sit a instans suae creationis; tunc ante a fuit dispositum ad 
recipiendum et agens ad agendum, igitur ante a fuit illa causata, vel alia saltem. 
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[4.24 ~4.10] Contra probationem positionis arguitur: supponitur quod omnis motus 
concupiscentiae auget cupiditatem. Contra: aliquis talis motor est minoris efficaciae 
ad augendum quam motus caritatis??^ quo sibi [F 120vb] resistitur ad minuendum 
cupiditatem, igitur tunc motus caritatis minuit cupiditatem et alius motus concupis- 
centiae non auget tunc illam. 

[4-25] Praeterea, sequitur quod numquam per motum caritatis possit reprimi min- 
imus motus concupiscentiae. Probatio: si aliquando reprimitur sive remittitur motus 
concupiscentiae, tunc remittitur cupiditas, cum sit facilius cupiditatem minuere quam 
motum illum; igitur cum stante motu concupiscentiae, ex hypothesi, augeatur cupidi- 
tas, sequitur quod non minuitur ille motus. 

[4.26] Praeterea, sequitur quod caritas non possit augeri nisi cupiditas augeatur, quia 
quandocumque caritas augetur est in animo actus meritorius; et non est in animo mer- 
itum nisi assit aliqua?95 concupiscentia impellens ad contrarium, ut videtur Magister 
sentire?96 11 libro, distinctione 33; et quandocumque est motus concupiscentiae,?07 
augetur cupiditas; igitur a primo, quandocumque augetur caritas, augetur cupiditas, 
et quandocumque augetur virtus mortalis, augetur vitium. Consequens impossibile, 
quia tunc possent esse simul in summo naturaliter. Patet consequentia, quia virtus 
non augetur nisi per actum dissimilem, qui non «est» dissimilis nisi per contrarium. 

[4.27] Praeterea, omnis motus caritatis est fortior quocumque motu concupiscen- 
tiae, quia per omnem motum caritatis potest quaecumque temptatio reprimi; sed 
omne fortius alio fortius illo potest in suum effectum naturalem; igitur omnis motus 
caritatis fortius potest augere caritatem et minuere cupiditatem quam aliquis motus 
concupiscentiae potest cupiditatem augere. Probatur assumptum per dictum Anselmi 
in De libertate arbitrii, capitulo 7: Semper voluntas fortius?98 vult illud quod serviat 
quam illud quod reprimit vel refugit, quia voluntas nullatenus dimittit illud quod vult 
nisi propter aliud quod fortius?0? vult; sed omnis motus caritatis quo resistitur cuicum- 
que??? concupiscentiae servatur a voluntate, et tunc respuitur motus concupiscentiae; 
igitur omnis motus caritatis est fortior. 

[4.28] Praeterea, sequitur quod aliquando actus meritorius auget cupiditatem. 
Consequens falsum, quia auget caritatem, et non potest facere utrumque simul, cum 


sint?!! contraria. Patet prima consequentia de concupiscentia necessario annexa actui 
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concumbendi cum uxore propria causa prolis;??? illa concupiscentia est meritoria, ut 
videtur velle Augustinus, libro I De nuptiis et concupiscentia, capitulo «152.213 !ix Et 
probatur ratione, quia aliquando cadebat sub praecepto: Crescite et multiplicamini et 
replete terram, Genesis?!* 9,!* igitur illud proficere fuit meritorium. 

[4.29] Praeterea, aut est tantum una talis cupiditas in animo aut plures respectu 
plurium quae possunt concupisci. Si una tantum, ponatur igitur quod simul in aliquo, 
cum insurgat concupiscentia motus respecti cibi et motus virtutis temperantiae ad 
contempnendum delectationem actus venerei. Hoc enim satis est possibile, quia aliqui 
sunt intemperati in cibus et potibus et continentes in aliquo actu. Et sit motus tem- 
perantiae fortior: tunc ille remittit cupiditatem aliquam,” cum sit natus sic facere, et 
non impeditur nisi per debilitatem;?!6 et alius motus auget. Igitur si non sit in animo 
nisi una cupiditas, ita simul intenditur?" et remittitur, quod est impossibile. Si ponatur 
plures, tunc in casu posito potest una magis remitti quam alia intendere, et est fallacia 
consequentis. 

[4.30] Concludere oppositum quaestionis, scilicet quod necessario minuitur cupid- 
itas in viatore aucta caritate, sicut manifestum est ex hoc quod simul in eodem augen- 
tur caritas et cupiditas. 


Appendix 11 
Richardi filii Radulphi Determinatio de salvatione Antichristi 


Utrum sit possibile Antichristum fore bonum pro omni tempore quo conversabitur 
in terra. 

[1] Et supponit argumentum quod non, quia tunc sequitur impossibile, scilicet 
quod reprobatus salvabitur. 

[2] \2/ Item, sequitur quod Sacra Scriptura sit causa erroris quae dicit in mul- 
tis locis quod ipse damnabitur, 11 ad Thessalonicenses?!? 2 capitulo, Danielis 12, et 
Apocalypsis??? 14.5 

[3] \Oppositum/ Oppositum fuit argutum: aliter sequitur quod pro aliquo tempore 
necessario erit malus, contra Scripturam frequenter, tamen non fuit allegatum. 
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[4] Ubi succensendo per ‘conversationem’ ‘communicationem liberam, qualis est 
in adultis, videtur mihi quod quaestio??? habet duplicem intellectum. Unus est quod 
quaeratur an hoc sit possibile, scilicet quod ipse erit bonus toto tempore suae con- 
versationis in terra. Et iste sensus non est dubius, quia possibile est quod ante annos 
discretionis mundetur a peccato et sit in gratia, et non potest a gratia cadere nisi 
libere, secundum legem ordinatam, et ideo possibile est quod ante suam conversatio- 
nem habeat gratiam quam conservet usque??! in finem vitae. Et ideo secundum hunc 
intellectum est quaestio vera, quod possibile est Antichristum?? fore bonum pro omni 
tempore quo conversabitur in terra. 

[5] Secundus sensus est quod quaeratur an sit possibile de facto quod??3 pro quo- 
libet tempore vitae eius possit esse bonus sic??^ quod in eo sit possibilitas secundum 
legem ordinatam in quocumque tempore vitae suae quod fiat bonus. Et videtur mihi [F 
129rb] quod sic similiter, quamvis sit mihi opinio valde probabilis quod non. 

[6] Probatio primae?” conclusionis/ Prima conclusio™! probatur, quia omnis 
creatura rationalis facta est ut Deo fruatur. Hanc capit venerabilis Anselmus pro con- 
stanti, 11 Cur Deus homo, capitulo 1, et Monologion, 69.!*iii Igitur Deus ab hoc fine eam 
non repellet, si fecerit quantum ipsa potest ex suis naturalibus, et hoc est in potestate 
cuiuscumque habentis usum rationis. Igitur possibile est sibi quod??6 talis salvetur. 
Nec est instantia de parvulis morientibus ante baptismum, quia non faciunt quantum 
ex naturalibus possent, cum non vivant usque hoc possint. Sed quia propter infan- 
tes ista ratio non est satis firma, ideo sufficiat prima ratio de baptismo, quam credo 
sufficere. 

[7] Tertius intellectus posset esse, sed non est ad propositum: numquid sit possibile 
quod Antichristus est bonus pro omni tempore quo conversabitur et erit in terra? Et 
iste sensus est??? falsus, secundum legem, quia secundum legem est necessarium quod 
Antichristus, si erit, erit in peccato mortali, quia necessarium est, secundum legem, 
quia non sanctificabitur in primo instanti sui esse. Iste intellectus non est ad difficul- 
tatem quaestionis. 

[8] «1» Secundum'* probatur auctoritate Augustini super illud Psalmi 67:2" 
Convertam in profundum maris. Et allegat Magister, 11 libro, distinctione 43, capitulo 
3, *! ubi dicit quod per ‘profundum maris’ intelliguntur desperatissimi. Si igitur Deus 
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convertit desperatissimos,??? igitur Antichristus potest salvari pro quacumque hora 
vitae suae quantumcumque sit tunc desperatus vel desperans. 

[9] «2» Praeterea, Magister Sententiarum, 11 libro, distinctione 43, capitulo 7,5 
dicit et probat istud per multas auctoritates, et concludit quod “ex his ostenditur??? pro 
singulis peccatoribus dum sunt in hac vita esse orandum, nec de aliquo diffidendum, 
quia?9? converti potest dum in hac vita est" — hoc Magister. 

[10] «3» Item, Isaiae 45 dicitur» Convertimini ad me et salvi eritis, omnes fines 
terrae, quia ego Dominus. Igitur quisque adultus quaerens se quantum potest ex natu- 
ralibus dum est viator recipiet salutem. 

[1] \4/ Praeterea, Ezechielis 18 capitulo:!*** Convertimini et agite poenitentiam ab 
omnibus iniquitatibus vestris,” et non erit vobis in ruinam??? iniquitas. Et post:** Nolo 
mortem morientis — sed ut convertatur et vivat! — dicit Dominus Deus: revertimini et 
vivete. Et ibi similiter! Cum averterit se impius ab impietate sua quam operatus est, 
et fecerit iudicium et iustitiam, ipse animam suam vivificabit:? vita vivet, et non mori- 
etur. Et dicunt filii Israel: “Non est aequa via Domini!" Et infra, capitulo 33%" Dic igitur 
eis: *Nolo mortem impii, sed ut revertatur impius a via mala sua et vivat. Convertimini 
a viis vestris malis, et quare moriemini, domus Israel?" Tu itaque, fili??* hominis, dic 
ad filios populi mei: "Iustitia iusti non liberabit eum, in quacumque die «peccaverit, et 
impietas impii non nocebit ei, in quacumque die» conversus fuerit." Et dicunt filii populi 
mei: "Non est aequi ponderis via Domini.” His verbis videtur expresse innui quod pecca- 
tor, si fecerit quantum est in ipso ad bene agendum, quod vivet et non morietur. Aliter 
enim non esset contra illos quos redarguit dicentes quod non est aequa via Domini, 
quia salvat eos qui peccaverunt et damnat eos qui bene egerunt. Unde universaliter 
invehit contra sic loquentes. Igitur quilibet viator potest sic salvari, si voluerit facere 
quod in eo est. 

[u] \5/ Praeterea, Convertimini, et ego convertar ad vos, dicit Dominus.!*siv 

[12] \6/ Praeterea, Augustinus, I Retractationum 19:*** "De nemine desperandum est 
quamdiu est in hac vita, quantumcumque est malus." 

[13] \7/ Praeterea, oratio Ecclesiae est generaliter, igitur omnes secundum legem tra- 
ditam Ecclesiae per inspirationem Spiritus Sancti possunt salvari, quia aliter Ecclesia, 
ut videtur, non oraret pro eis. Unde illa est causa, ut videtur, quare non orat??? pro 
damnatis, quia omnino salvari non possunt. 
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(Ista sententia Magistri contrait dictis sanctorum.) 

[14] «1» Sed contra istud arguitur, quia, sicut est acceptum in argumento princi- 
pali,**'i Diabolus tam gravius peccaret quod peccatum suum fuit irrecuperabile; sed 
homo potest tam graviter peccare uno peccato vel pluribus; igitur etc. 

[15] «2» Praeterea, Anselmus, in De concordia, capitulo 29,“ dicit quod nullus 
recte considerans dubitat?3° eos recte [F 129va] esse arguendos et damnandos “qui 
propter culpam suam verbum Dei sustinere nequeunt,” igitur aliqui nequeunt illud 
sustinere. 

[16] «3» Praeterea, Augustinus,??7 83 quaestionum quaestione 68,'ii! dicit quod 
“praecedit in aliquibus peccatoribus aliquid unde digni sunt obtunsione,”?38 igitur 
aliqui sunt obtunsi et obdurati, et tales non possunt poenitere. 

[17] \Confirmatio/ Confirmatur, quia in talibus principia recte agendi sunt corrupta, 
sicut dicitur v1 Ethicorum,’** et ex pura malitia, igitur non possunt ex se poenitere et 


reverti. 


[18] «4» Praeterea, Ecclesia certa est ex revelatione quod Antichristus damnabitur, 
quia?3? hoc dicitur 11 ad Thessalonicenses 2 capitulo — vocatur ibi filius perditionis — 
et Apocalypsis 14 et Danielis 12.*** Igitur non habet orare pro eo, et per consequens 
non potest salvari. Ultima consequentia patet, quia pro omni salvando potest orare. 
Et alia consequentia patet per dictum Augustini, x11 De civitate, capitulo 42, ubi 
dicit quod si Ecclesia esset certa qui?^? sunt damnandi de viventibus sicut est certa de 
Diabolo, non magis oraret pro illis quam pro illo; sed Ecclesia certa est, ut probatum 
est, et sic sicut de Diabolo, quia de neutro nisi per Scripturam est certa. 

[19] \5/ Praeterea, si sic pro quocumque tempore potest salvari, tunc non est des- 
perandum de eo. Consequens falsum, quia Ecclesia desperat de eo, quia habet ex 
Scriptura quod damnabitur. 

[20] 16/ Praeterea, tunc licite posset Ecclesia semper aliter pro eo orare, et ita 
Ecclesia licite oraret ubi crederet se frustra orare et sic non debere exaudiri. 

[21] Respondeo: non est frustra, quia suis membris est utilis, etsi non Antichristo. 

[22 ~14] \Ad primum/ Ad primum, nescio videre quod?! homo ita potest graviter 
peccare sicut primus angelus fecit, quod ita sine temptatione et ita libere, licet non in 
uno peccato. Et non sequitur: "Igitur suum peccatum erit vel potest esse irremissibile’, 
quia homo factus est in gradu inferiori quam angelus, et ideo non habuit praecep- 
tum, tam argumentum naturale commune vivendi tam Scripturam, et ideo non potest 
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mereri obdurationem in vita. Vel posset dici quod homo secundum legem non??? 
potest tamdiu vivere ut tantum peccaret sicut unus angelus qui peccavit, sed istud 
non video. 

[23 ^45] \Ad 2/ Ad secundum de dicto Anselmi, dico quod non intelligit quod aliqui 
sunt viatores qui simpliciter nequeunt suscipere verbum Dei, ita quod secundum 
legem sit susceptio verbi Dei eis intollerabilis, sed vult?^? dicere quod ex se nequeunt, 
quia non possunt, ut dicit, sine gratia, quam nec habent nec a se habere possunt. Non 
tamen negat quin gratiam recipient si velint se ultimate disponere. 

[24 ~16] \Ad 3/ Ad tertium dico quod verum est quod propter merita praecedentia 
fiunt aliqui obdurati, et tamen possunt?^* adhuc poenitere, quia obduratio non exclu- 
dit possibilitatem, sed solum includit malitiam cum aestimatione falsa de fine. 

[25 ~18] \Ad 4/ Ad quartum dico quod non sequitur: ‘Ecclesia habet ex revelati- 
one quod Antichristus damnabitur, igitur non habet orare pro eo’, quia habet prae- 
ceptum vel consilium ad contrarium, dum tamen illa certitudo non sit scientificata. 
Unde Petrus?^5 licite potuit orare ut non negasset Christum postquam Christus dixit 
sibi quod esset ipsum negaturus,?^8 et ita potuit Ecclesia, et tamen Ecclesia fuit certa 
tunc quod ipse eum negaret sicut est certa de futuris contingentibus, non «tamen» est 
authentica sicut est?^? certa de praeteritis. Et ad auctoritatem Augustini patet per hoc 
quia si Ecclesia esset ita certa de damnatione Antichristi vel aliorum malorum sicut est 
certa de damnatione Diaboli, non oraret pro eis sicut nec pro Diabolo, vel si haberet 
revelationem scientificam de hoc, quia, ut videtur, illa scientia tolleret vim praecepti 
et etiam consilii ad oppositum. 

[26 ~25] \Contra/ Sed dicis contra: Christus scivit quod aliquis de suis persecutori- 
bus fuit damnandus, et tamen oravit pro omnibus, Lucae 23:*i! Pater, dimitte illis, quia 
nesciunt quid faciunt; igitur scientia non excludit vim praecepti sive consilii. 

[27 ~26] Respondeo: non oravit tunc nisi pro his qui salvi fuerunt, non pro omnibus. 

[28] Item, dicis?4? angelus deputatus ad custodiam alicuius damnandi sicut 
Antichristi orat pro eo ut salvetur et procurat [F129vb] eum quantum potest ad hoc, et 
tamen scit, ut videtur, quod ille damnabitur. 

[29 ~28] Credo quod non, et habet praeceptum adhuc ad contrarium; forte, non 


obstante, non sciat. 
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[30 ~19] Ad quintum, non sequitur quin sit desperandum de eo de facto, licet oret 
Ecclesia. Si enim alii apostoli firmam fidem adhibebant dictis Christi, et ita despera- 
bant de perseverantia Petri, pro ipso orassent ne negaret Christum, vel minus de facto 
desperassent, sed non de possibili quin fuit possibile eos exaudiri secundum legem, et 
ita in proposito. 

[31 ~20] Ad sextum concedo quod in casu tunc erat ubi non credit se debere exau- 
diri, sicut quando orat pro omnibus paganis et infidelibus, quia habet praeceptum vel 
consilium Dei ad hoc agendum, nec??? habet scientiam de opposito, nec frustra, quia 
illa?5? oratio est utilis suis membris. 

[32 ~1] \Ad principale/ Ad argumentum principale de hoc, 'tunc esset possibile 
quod?! reprobatus salvabitur, non sequitur, quia si ipse salvaretur, non esset reproba- 
tus. Unde impossibile est quod reprobatus salvetur, tamen verum est quod reprobatus 
potest salvari. Unde est sensus divisus et alius sensus coniunctus huius multiplicis:752 
‘Possibile est reprobandum salvari’. 

[33 ~2] Ad secundum, cum concluditur quod tunc Scriptura causa esset erroris si 
hoc poneretur in esse, scilicet quod Antichristus salvaretur, quia pluribus locis asser- 
itur quod ipse damnabitur, non video consequens esse impossibile in his «pendenti- 
bus» a futuro contingente ad utrumlibet, quia fides Ecclesiae non pendet a talibus, sed 
a necessariis. 

[34 ^33] Contra, dicis: econtra videtur necessarium omnia esse implenda - Lucae 
ultimo scribitur:***iii Necesse est impleri omnia quae scripta sunt in lege Moysi, et in pro- 
phetis, et Psalmis de me; sed aliqua talia fuerunt contingentia procedentia?9? a libera 
voluntate, sicut quod fuit venditus per 3o denarios, ®Y et qui miserunt super vestem 
eius sortem, et quod non comminuebant?*^ os ex eo," et talia multa. Igitur 
necesse est Scripturam in futuris contingentibus impleri?* sicut in aliis. 

[35 ^34] \Responsio/ Respondeo: non est verum intelligendo pro ‘necesse’ secun- 
dum sensum eius grammaticalem, sed potest illud dictum intelligi quod ita fuit 
futurum sicut scriptum fuit, et ideo increpavit illos discipulos quia non crediderunt, et 
tunc aperuit illis sensum Scripturae P% ii 

[36] Vel potest illud intelligi de his tantum quae non fuerunt contingentia, sicut 
de morte eius, et de eius praedicatione sequente per apostolos, et de datione Spiritus 
Sancti. De his enim quattuor specialiter consequenter ibi eos instruxit:b»*vii Tunc 


249 nec]ne F 

250 illa] gratia add. sed exp. F. 

251 quod] quia Æ 

252 multiplicis] multitudinis Æ 

253  procedentia] prudentia F. 

254 comminuebant] comminebant K 
255 contingentibus impleri] inv. a.c. E 
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enim, ut dicitur, aperuit illis sensum ut intelligerent Scripturas, et dixit eis: "Quoniam 
scriptum est, quoniam sic oportuerit Christum pati, et resurgere a mortuis tertia die, 
et praedicari in nomine eius remissionem peccatorum in omnes. Vos autem estis testes 
horum. Et ego mitto promissum Patris mei in vos." De istis enim concernentibus eius 
passionem, quae ipse fecit per alios, necessario intelligitur illud dictum, non autem de 
peccatis vel de mere liberis. 

[37] Et si dixeris quod praedicatio?56 apostolorum fuit contingens, respondeo: non 
sicut fuerat prophetata, quia necessario talis praedicatio fuisset facta per ipsos vel 
per alios. 

[38] \Ad 7/'*»ix Ad illud evangelii??? de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum, quod est 
impossibile, intelligitur de difficili??? vel cum ultimo conatu ex naturalibus, non tan- 
quam impossibile de lege. 

[39] Vel intelligitur melius de facto, non de possibili, quia potest remitti, tamen in 
certo??? gradu numquam remittitur, et istud intelligit glossa super illo verbo?9? Marci 
3:* Qui blasphemaverit in Spiritum Sanctum non remittetur ei. Tamen dicit quod blas- 
phema aliquando remittitur, sed spiritus blasphemiae non remittitur, id est, aliquis 
gradus, sed non ille gradus detestabilis. 

[40] \Ad 8/*€ Ad illud dictum Iohannis de canonica sua;** dico quod intelligitur 
de peccato mortali in quo quocumque quis decedit quod non est orandum pro tali, 
quia non remittitur post mortem. Vocat enim tale peccatum ad mortem, scilicet quo 
quis moritur. 

[a1] Hanc partem teneo. Quamvis alia sit valde probabilis, quia tamen posset esse 


alicui graviter delinquenti occasio desperationis, volo eam defendere in praesenti.2® 
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CHAPTER 7 
Richard FitzRalph and Future Contingents 


Jean-Francois Genest} 


Translated by Michael W. Dunne 


1 The Logic of Time and Theology!” 


Returning to a particularly abstruse discussion touching on the problem of 
future contingents, Richard FitzRalph, having reached the high point of his 
career, writes in his Summa on the Armenian Questions composed at Avignon: “As 
to how these difficulties can be removed (...) Iam unable to see. And yet for the 
last twenty years I have worked ceaselessly to understand them"? 


1 Jean-Francois Genest regrettably died before this translation was completed but he had pro- 
vided us with a very detailed and corrected version of his chapter in French; we trust that the 
text here is as he would wish it to be. 

2 For a general presentation of the Lectura of FitzRalph, see Michael Dunne, "Richard 
FitzRalph's Lectura on the Sentences", in Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010), vol. 2, 405-437. The texts of Richard 
FitzRalph dealing with the revelation of future contingents have been edited and com- 
mented upon by Jean-Francois Genest in: “Contingence et révelation des futurs: La Quaestio 
biblica de Richard FitzRalph’, in Lectionum varietates: Hommage a Paul Vignaux (1904-1987) 
(Paris: 1991), 199-246; "Aux origines d'une casuistique: La révelation des futurs contingents 
d'aprés la lecture de Richard FitzRalph sur les Sentences’, (1) and (11), AHLDMA, 69 (2002), 
239-298 and 70 (2003), 317-346. The references to the two edited texts are indicated by ‘ed’ 
for the Lectura (I Sent., q. 16) and QB for the Quaestio biblica. 

For the general problem of the future contingents in the fourteenth century, see: Calvin 
Normore, “Future Contingents’, in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy 
(1982), 358-381. Monographs: Gordon Leff, Richard Fitzralph Commentator of the Sentences 
(Manchester: 1963); Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard 
FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981). On FitzRalph's contemporaries, see: 
William J. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writings (Leiden: 1978); 
Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth Century England (Princeton: 1987); Jean-François Genest, 
Prédétermination et liberté créée à Oxford au x1v* siècle: Buckingham contre Bradwardine 
(Paris: 1992); Katherine H. Tachau, "Robert Holcot on Contingency and Divine Deception’, in 
Filosofia e teología nel Trecento, Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, ed. Luca Bianchi (Louvain- 
la-Neuve:1994), 157-196; Christopher Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345: Peter Auriol and the 
Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate: 2000). 

3 "Quomodo igitur tolli eaedem difficultates (...) non video. Et tamen pervicax iam per viginti 
annos illud intelligere laboravi". Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, XVI, iv, Ms Vat. lat. 
1033, fol. 182ra; Paris, 1512, fol. cxxxra. 
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This somewhat disillusioned observation, written presumably around 1348- 
49, already a long time after FitzRalph had completed his university teaching, 
shows the continuing interest which he had concerning some logical and 
theological problems which had agitated Oxford since at least the beginning 
of the second quarter of the fourteenth century. In fact, FitzRalph had dealt 
with these issues at least three times: first of all in the course of the lectures he 
gave as bachelarius sententiarius (1328-1329); secondly during the brief period 
when he lectured as bachelarius biblicus (summer 1329); and finally, during 
his mature period, and in a much freer form, in the Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum, written for the most part between 1340 and 1344 but with the later 
books dealing with future contingents added later.* 

In order to understand the context of these discussions, it may be useful 
to point out that in their background lay a number of presuppositions from 
different sources, but which taken together constituted an outline of a logic 
which associated time and modals, and which was something which was gen- 
erally accepted in the English studia. The main points can be summarized as 
follows: 

1)  Thefuture has a determined truth (as opposed to being undetermined). 
On the basis of this thesis, the commonly accepted position, while being 
careful to protect divine omnipotence, departs from the Aristotle who in 
a well-known passage of the Peri hermeneias (Chapter 9) rejects any truth 
value for propositions regarding free future states. 


4 [TheSumma clearly came to fruition over a period of years during the 1340s (as documented 
by Walsh, "Armenian Debates" 129-181). The material contained in Books 1-xiv dealing with 
the Eastern Churches owed much to his discussions at Avignon in FitzRalph's second visit 
(1337-44) with most of the protagonists being present at Avignon after 1340. Books xv— 
XVII return to more scholastic discussions and probably date to the years when FitzRalph 
returned to Lichfield (1344—47), was working and preaching in the Oxford area, and before 
he became Archbishop of Armagh. The dedication of the work to Clement v1 establishes 
aterminus ante quem of 6 December1352 and since FitzRalph refers to himself as Armachanus 
in his Dedication, a terminus post quem of 8 July 1347. FitzRalph was in Avignon from 1349 to 
1351 and seems to have been unaware that one of the dedicatees, John of Kerna, had died in 
1348. Moreover, the fact that the question of reunion had been raised again by the emperor 
through an embassy sent to Avignon after September 1347 meant that the questions dis- 
cussed in the Summa were of topical interest. By 1350, FitzRalph had moved on to the more 
polemical De pauperie Salvatoris so the likely date of the completion of the Summa is 1348- 
49. The quotation given above which mentions that FitzRalph had been struggling with the 
issue for twenty years also confirms this and perhaps with the Questio Biblica taking place in 
1329 nudges the date closer to 1349. The “Autobiographical Prayer" listed as chapter 35 in the 
earliest manuscripts was added later, probably in 1357. ed.] 
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This truth, while remaining determined, remains contingent, i.e. the 
future for as long as it is not actual, can not be and to have never been. 
In other words, every true proposition de futuro for as long as it has not 
been verified by experience could have been or could have been false. 
Similarly, the knowledge which God has of the future is contingent, as, 
for example, itis explained by Robert Holcot: "Even if this is a knowledge 
of this proposition ‘A will be, it can nevertheless be the knowledge of 
this: ‘A will not be’, and that without changing" (viz., from the true to the 
false and back again).5 Richard FitzRalph in his Quaestio Biblica states 
the same thesis: God sees the future existence of a certain creature and 
can at the same instant not foresee its existence and to foresee its future 
non-existence.® 

On the other hand, the present and the past are necessary, due to an acci- 
dental necessity linked to time, yet in different ways. The present con- 
forms necessarily with the Aristotelian principle: “Everything which is, in 
the time in which it is, it is necessary that it is^" With regard to the past, 
it is necessary in this sense that it cannot be undone and no power can 
cause it to be that past events are not past. This notion was popularised 
in the stanza of the poet Agathon as quoted by Aristotle: “This only is 
denied even to God: to make undone what has been done"? This quota- 
tion finds an echo in the equally famous passage from St Jerome: “I shall 
speak boldly: even though God can do all, he cannot restore virginity to 
the one who has lost it"? 


Such was the prevailing opinion regarding future contingents at Oxford during 


the years 1330-1340, which Thomas Bradwardine in 1344 would describe as 
communior et famosior apud moderniores philosophos atque theologos et prae- 
cipue apud nostrates, et quasi sola ab eis approbata.!9 

The success of this opinion is clearly due to the position it assigns to con- 


tingency. In the analysis of the relations between divine sovereignty and 


10 


Robert Holcot, Super Sententias, 11, q. 2: "Utrum Deus ab aeterno sciverit se producturum 
mundum’, ad 8"™ principale, in Seeing the Future Clearly: Questions on Future Contingents 
by Robert Holcot, ed. Paul Streveler and Katherine Tachau (Montreal: 1995), 169. 

"Deus videt istam creaturam futuram et pro eodem instanti potest non previdere suam 
privationem futuram". QB, 227. 

Aristotle, Peri hermeneias sive De interpretatione, 9, 19a 23-24; a Boethio trans., AL 11, 1-2 
(1965), 17. 

"Solo enim ipso et Deus privatur, Ingenita facere quae utique sunt facta”. Aristotle, Nico- 
machean Ethics, V1, 2, 39b 10—n, trans. Robert Grosseteste, AL XXVI, 1-3, fasc. 4, p. 480. 
St. Jerome, Ad Eustochium, epist. 22, 5. CSEL, 54, 150. 

Thomas Bradwardine, De causa Dei, 111, 26, ed. Henry Seville (London: 1618), 703. 
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human freedom, it aims in effect at reducing to a minimum the role of neces- 
sity deriving from the former. This effort to avoid all theological determinism 
arises with William of Ockham in his treatment of those propositions deal- 
ing with the past and which are thus apparently necessary. In his Tractatus de 
praedestinatione et praescientia Dei, Ockham introduces a radical distinction 
among these propositions between those which are really about the past and 
those which are only verbally so.! Only the former are necessary; the latter 
are merely pseudo-propositions de praeterito, most importantly those which 
are connected with predestination. Propositions such as ‘Peter is predestined, 
‘Peter was predestined’ are convertible with: ‘Peter will be saved’, with the lat- 
ter proposition being contingent. Nonetheless, the necessity which has been 
apparently eliminated will reappear with the introduction of a new factor in 
the aspects of the problem: the revelation of future contingents. The latter 
becomes important in two ways in the discussion, whether taken as a purely 
logical hypothesis, or as a given of Scripture. In either case, it obliges one to 
question again the conclusions which were already arrived at. 

In effect, if one accepts that all prophesy is true, then if A has been prophe- 
sised, A will be necessarily. The necessity which is referred to here is that which 
unites the two propositions, the necessitas consequentiae, that is the necessity 
which links the antecedent to the consequent. However, the antecedent, the 
proclamation of the prophesy, is an event which is located in time; once it has 
happened, it cannot not have been, it has the necessity of the present and then 
the necessity of the past. Now if the antecedent ‘A has been prophesised’ is 
necessary, the consequent ‘A will be’ is also necessary. 

Thus, one runs into the following dilemma: either the revealed future will 
come about necessarily, something which contradicts the initial hypothe- 
sis; or it is possible that the presumed prophesy is false and so its author is 
a deceiver, something which, if it concerns God, seems impossible. The first 
response aims at preserving the divine veracity, the second at maintaining the 
contingency of the revealed and especially the freedom of creatures. However, 
neither response is able to deal with what is said in Scripture where the classic 
example here is the revelation by Christ of Peter’s triple denial. 


11 Thedistinction goes back to the twelfth century: Wojciech Wciórka, “Necessity and Future- 
Dependence: ‘Ockhamist’ Accounts of Abraham’s Faith at Paris around 1200", Vivarium 
56 (2018), 1-46, and Idem, “Mitigating the Necessity of the Past in the Second Half of 
the Twelfth Century: Future-Dependent Predestination’, Vivarium 58 (2020), 29-64. As 
Christopher Schabel, Hester Gelber, and Jon Bornholdt have pointed out, Bonaventure 
and others in the thirteenth century passed the device on to the fourteenth century. 
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2 Can God Deceive? 


The earliest contribution by FitzRalph to this debate is the enormous question 
which he devotes to this in his Lectura on the Sentences: "Utrum Deus possit rev- 
elare creaturae rationali futura contingentia "(Book 1, q. 15). Strictly speaking, 
the problem was not a new one at that time. Ockham had already tackled the 
issue in his Tractatus de praedestinatione et praescientia Dei? and then dealt 
with it differently in one of his quodlibetal questions.!? Walter Chatton, a con- 
temporary of Ockham and fellow Franciscan, had also examined the problem 
in his Quodlibet.'^ The previous year another Franciscan, John of Rodington, 
who read the Sentences in the same year as FitzRalph, also got involved in 
the revelation of future contingents in the context of the discussion of divine 
knowledge.!5 However, none of these treatments were the object of an entire 
question and they were quite brief: where Ockham dealt with the topic in 
800 words (in his quodlibetal question), FitzRalph devotes nearly 20,000 
words to it. 

The question is built up from fourteen arguments quod non which aim to 
prove that this revelation is impossible. The first arguments enable the com- 
patibility between the contingency of a revealed future and divine veracity 
to be tested. Thus, FitzRalph has to reply to a series of questions: Can God 
deceive? Indeed, has God sometimes already deceived? Was it possible for 
Christ to knowingly affirm something false without thereby lying? 


12 William of Ockham, Tractatus de praedestinatione et praescientia Dei, q. 1, ed. 
Philotheus Boehner (St. Bonaventure, NY: 1945), 10-15 ed. Stephen Brown, Opera 
Philosophica 2 (1978), 513. 

13 William of Ockham, Quodlibet 1v, q. 4, Utrum Deus possit revelare alicui notitiam eviden- 
tem futurorum contingentium, Opera Theologica, 1X (1980), 314-319. 

14 Walter Chatton, Quodlibet, q. 28, Utrum certitudo revelationis de futuris contingentibus stet 
cum contingentia eorundem and q. 29, Utrum omnes formae argumentorum quae solent 
fieri in ista materia possint solvi. See Girard J. Etzkorn, “The Codex Paris, Nat. Lat. 15805", 
Archivium franciscanum historicum 80 (1987), 321-333. The Quodlibet has been edited by 
Girard J. Etzkorn and Rondo Keele with the collaboration of Christopher Schabel (forth- 
coming). Schabel has redated Chatton's Oxford Sentences lectures to 1322-1323, so the 
Quodlibet is later, during Chatton's regency. When this occurred is not entirely certain, but 
the best discussion agrees with Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, that he was regent in 1329- 
1330: Rondo Keele, "Oxford Quodlibeta from Ockham to Holcot’, in Theological Quodlibeta 
in the Middle Age: The Fourteenth Century, ed. Christopher Schabel (Leiden: 2007), 651- 
692, at 666—678. 

15 On John of Rodington, see Christopher Schabel, Theology at Paris (Ashgate: 2000), 244— 
247. Schabel notes that this author places “an emphasis on issues concerning revelation 
and what can and cannot be revealed" (p. 245). Chatton, however, was more likely react- 
ing to FitzRalph. 
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The first argument quod non states the fundamental objection in this mat- 
ter, namely the possibility of divine deception. In fact, once the revelation has 
been made to someone, the proposition “Someone has believed that what was 
revealed will come to be" is necessary because it has the necessity of the past. 
Again, the revelation is, following on from this, truthful. It follows, then, that 
if what was revealed does not happen, then God has made the person who 
received the revelation believe something which was false and has deceived 
him. This conclusion seems unacceptable and goes against the authority of St 
Augustine and St Anselm.!6 A classic example is that of Jonah prophesising the 
destruction of Nineveh. If this destruction does not happen, as is clear from 
what follows, then God has deceived Jonah. 

One could dismiss the objection by observing that the term 'to reveal' des- 
ignates the foreseeing of something in the future, so that the destruction of 
Nineveh has not been revealed to Jonah because it did not happen; more 
generally, that all future contingents could not come about, at the same time 
means that they were never revealed. This observation is correct and is some- 
thing which FitzRalph will take into account during his final response to the 
objections. However, it really changes nothing with regard to the nub of the 
problem, since God, by making Jonah believe that the city will be destroyed, 
has clearly and completely deceived him. 

If one wishes to avoid this conclusion, then another explanation is to be 
looked for: for example, Jonah could well have taken a conditional revelation to 
be an absolute one;? or he was convinced that the Ninevites would not repent. 
In other words, he erred through rashness or through anticipation. God did 
not deceive him, he deceived himself. A similar case is that of King Hezekiah, 


16 "Quod non, quia si (Deus) posset aliqua revelare, illis revelatis, illa necessario et inev- 
itabiliter evenirent. Consequens inpossibile, quia tunc non essent futura contingentia. 
Et consequencia probatur, quia facta revelacione, si ista revelata possent non evenire, 
cum ille cui fuit facta revelacio necessario credidit ista, sequitur quod possibile est quod 
Deus aliquem deciperet, quod negat Augustinus, 83 questionibus, q. 14, et Anselmus in 
Meditacione humane redempcionis" (ed. 250). 

17 “Dico tamen ad reduccionem argumenti quod hec est necessaria: ‘Iste credidit iste fore, 
demonstratis illis revelatis. Et concedo ulterius quod hec est contingens: 'Deus fecit 
ipsum credere aliter quam erat ex parte rei’ et hec similiter: ‘Deus decepit ipsum.’ Non 
enim videtur mihi quod sit impossibile Deum aliquem decipere, sed tamen nunquam 
decipit aliquem, sicut nos pie credimus" (ed. 274). 

18 “Dico quod Deus non fecit Jonam ex revelacione sibi facta credere civitatem illam subver- 
tendam, sed ipse forte, ex minus diligendi deliberacione circa revelacionem sibi factam, 
credidit unum absolutum pro uno condicionato. (...) Vel tercio modo, qui probabilior 
apparet, fortassis ipse estimans cives non penituros de suis peccatis, dixit absolute ipsos 
perituros (...) et ideo Deus non decepit ipsum, sed ipse se decepit" (ed. 275). 
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whose imminent death was announced by God to Isaiah, and who was then 
granted a reprieve.!? God did not reveal the death of the king, he only ordered 
the prophet to announce it. In other words, the examples drawn from Scripture 
do not prove that God deceived anyone. FitzRalph glosses these embarrass- 
ing texts with great dexterity and at first sight his exegesis seems somewhat 
conservative, but he only steps back in order to jump further, because finally 
FitzRalph admits that God could deceive, something which unusually limits 
divine truth by tying it to the actual order of things which is purely contingent: 


It does not seem impossible to me that God would deceive someone, even 
if he has never deceived someone as we piously believe. That is because 
the conclusion that Augustine makes later on, namely that if Christ 
deceived someone there is no truth, is not a necessary consequence, but 
a consequence which is bona ut nunc, according to established law.?° 


FitzRalph then engages in a semantic analysis of the terms “to deceive” and “to 
lie" First of all, he notes, Augustine distinguishes between being the one him- 
self who deceives and who deceives through a proxy. He affirms that God never 
deceives in the first way, but he accepts that God could deceive through inter- 
mediaries. This is how God permitted, for example, that Ahab was deceived by 
the lying spirit put into the false prophets.?! “However” continues FitzRalph, 
^I will go further (sed ultra dico) and state that these two ways of deceiving are 
both possible" (for God).?? In reality, what does it mean for one to deceive? It 
means to say or do something in such a way as to make someone believe some- 
thing which one knows oneself to be false and erroneous. This can happen in 
two ways: either by making someone believe in a lying manner, that is, with the 
disordered intention and will to deceive, or purely and simply without lying 
and without a disordered will. FitzRalph declares: 


19 2 Ķings 20:1-5. 

20 “Non enim videtur mihi quod sit impossibile Deum aliquem decipere, sed tamen nun- 
quam decepit aliquem, sicut nos pie credimus. Unde ista consequentia quam Augustinus 
facit ulterius, quod si Christus aliquem fefellit, tunc non est veritas, non est consequentia 
necessaria, sed bona ut nunc, secundum legem ordinatam" (ed. 274). 

21  1iKings22:20-22. 

22 “Ideo dico sicut dicit Augustinus 83 questionibus, q. 53, quod Deum aliquem decipere 
intelligitur duobus modis: uno modo quod faciat hoc per se ipsum, et alio modo quod 
faciat hoc per alium. Primo modo dicit Augustinus Deum neminem decipere, secondo 
modo concedit. Sed ego ultra dico quod ueterque modus potest esse" (ed. 275). 
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Isay therefore that God by himself has never deceived anyone, as Augustine 
asserts, and that he cannot deceive anyone — I mean to be himself the one 
who deceives by lying, because he cannot lie; however, through acting by 
means of another, God has in fact been a deceiver, as Augustine asserts 
there in the text [the story of Ahab] (...). And Augustine, as quoted above, 
says that this did not happen without a judgement of God. And again, 
if God himself were to deceive someone simpliciter without at the same 
time lying, I do not believe that this would be impossible.?? 


But of what value is this distinction between directly deceiving and deceiving 
through using another? Those who commit a bad action and those who are 
complicit in it through their consent are equally blameworthy. FitzRalph brings 
forward two replies to this objection. According the first, eminently traditional 
response, God did not order the bad spirit to deceive, he merely allowed it to 
happen. The second, more daring response follows the biblical text more closely 
and recognises that God gave the order to the bad spirit to deceive, but it holds 
that God in not acting through his personal authority is not culpable, therefore 
God is not the author of sin.?* 

Despite all of these glosses, the authority of St Augustine remains opposed; 
for him all lying is sinful.?* How then does one avoid the conclusion that God 
has deceived through lying, if what he announced did not happen?? FitzRalph 
sees clearly that this is the heart of the problem: Hec est tota difficultas. Thus, 
he outlines a definition of lying in relation to deceiving in such a way as to pre- 
serve both of his convictions, namely that God cannot lie but he can deceive. 
All lying necessarily includes the intention to deceive and even more so the 
disordered will of the deceiver.?" On the other hand, every intention to deceive 


23 "Dico ergo quod Deus in sua propria persona neminem unquam decepit, sicut dicit 
Augustinus ubi supra, nec decipere potest, — dico decipere per se mendaciter, quia men- 
tiri non potest; sed per alium Deus decepit de facto, sicut dicit Augustinus, quia rex Achab, 
sicut dicitur 3° Regum ultimo, deceptus fuit per pseudoprophetas (...). Et Augustinus 
ubi supra dixit hoc non fuisse factum sine judicio divino. Et quod etiam Deus decipiat 
aliquem per se simpliciter sine mendacio, non credo impossibile" (ed. 275—276). 

24 “Ad dictum quod omne mendacium est peccatum, verum est si fiat auctoritate propria, et 
cum hoc mentiens sit in statu merendi" (ed. 276). 

25 St Augustine, Enchiridion, VII, 22, CSEL 46, 103-104. 

26 “Adhuc stat argumentum quod hec sit contingens: ‘Deus mendaciter decepit, quia sequi- 
tur: illud quod Christus revelavit, vel dixit evenire, non evenit, ergo ipse mendaciter 
decepit, quia contra conscienciam. Hec est tota difficultas" (ed. 276). 

27 "Posset dici (...) quod auctores in diffiniendo mendacium, quod mendacium est falsa sig- 
nificacio vocis cum intencione fallendi, intelligunt quod mendacium est falsa significacio 
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is not necessarily disordered; this is the case of the divine will which is not 
subject to the same law as that of creatures: 


The person who lies has a disordered will with respect to what decep- 
tion is, even if he does not want deception for its own sake. Now God 
cannot have such a disordered will because he is not bound by the same 
law which binds all others. All others are likewise bound not to wish to 
deceive and not to knowingly wish that very thing which is deception; 
God, however, is not.28 


The God of FitzRalph, who does not deceive but who could deceive, and could 
do so because he does not come under the normal moral law, is not at all the 
God of St Augustine. 


3 Could Christ Have Said Something False? 


Is the same thing true even for Christ? First, let us recall the manner in which 
the problem presents itself. Let A be the future as announced by Christ. If 
A does not come to pass, then Christ denies himself. Now the antecedent is 
contingent, therefore the consequent is also contingent. However, here one 
comes up against the words of St Paul: He cannot deny himself (2 Tim 2:13). 
FitzRalph's reply is the same as that which he already gave regarding divine 
veracity. The antecedent is contingent, but the consequent is impossible. The 
conclusion is therefore not necessary, it is only bona ut nunc, i.e., valid in the 
actual state of things, where everything which Christ has predicted has hap- 
pened or will happen. 

However, this reply does not fully solve the problem. From the same con- 
sequentia one could in effect derive this conclusion: that Christ could lie and 
therefore sin. One could argue as follows: 'It is necessary that Christ predicted 
A to his disciples and yet it is nonetheless possible that A will not happen, 
thus it is possible that Christ lied’. FitzRalph's answer is that, after Christ made 


vocis cum voluntate vel intencione inordinata fallendi, qualis intencio vel voluntas in Deo 
esse non potest" (ed. 279). 

28 "Iste mentitur qui habet voluntatem inordinatam respectu illius quod est decepcio, licet 
non habet voluntatem respectu istius decepcionis ut est decepcio. Sed Deus non potest 
talem voluntatem inordinatam habere, quia non tenetur eodem iure cavere sicut alius. 
Alius enim eque tenetur non velle decipere et non velle scienter eam rem que est est 
decepcio, sed Deus non" (ed. 277). 
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the prediction, he accepts that the proposition 'Christ affirmed something 
that was false' was contingent, but it does not follow from this that this other 
proposition 'therefore Christ lied' was also contingent because in order to lie 
it is not enough not to say what is false, one also has to have the intention to 
deceive.?? One might object perhaps that if 1) Christ wanted to be believed 
by his apostles and that his predictions did not happen, then 2) he wanted to 
be believed in what he falsely affirmed, thus 3) he wanted his disciples to be 
deceived. FitzRalph replies to this by remarking that the antecedent 1) is copu- 
lative: 'Christ wanted to be believed by his disciples AND what he predicted did 
not happen’, where what Christ wanted turns only on the meaning of the first 
part.?? Thus, there is only an accidental relation between the fact of believ- 
ing his predictions and that of being deceived. One cannot, therefore, say that 
Christ was a deceiver. Having reached this point in the discussion, FitzRalph 
however leaves half-open the hypothesis of a deception that Christ would 
be intentionally the author of, in exactly the same way as he did before with 
regard to the revelation made by God, provided that the distinction is made 
between deception and lying.?! However, he is not in favour of conceding this. 


4 The Conformity of the Created Will to Revelation 


The previous discussions, which centred on the truth or falsity of prophesies, 
have shown how the examination of future contingents is capable of modifying 
the assertion and even the content of certain truths that are fundamental to 
the Christian faith. FitzRalph now gives a new example of this, beginning from 
a thesis which was very dear to St Anselm and developed by him in a famous 
passage from the Cur Deus homo (11, 16): the Blessed Virgin was purified from 


29 "Concedo quod postquam Christus predixit futura contingentia discipulis suis fuit hec 
propositio contingens: ‘Christus asseruit falsum' et nego consequenciam: ‘ergo hec fuit 
contingens: tunc Christus mentitus est vel dixit mendacium; quia non sufficit ad men- 
dacium sola assercio, sed requiritur intencio fallendi" (ed. 278). 

30  "Inista proposicione: ‘Christus voluit ut discipuli sui crederent sibi in falsis dictis’ deno- 
tatur voluntas Dei cadere super hoc totum quod sequitur hoc verbum ‘voluit, scilicet ‘ut 
discipuli crederent ei in falsis" Et tamen divisim est proposicio vera, scilicet quando non 
denotatur actus volendi cadere nisi super signficatum huius termini: ‘ut discipuli creder- 
ent ei’; tunc enim est copulativa" (ed. 279). 

31 "Posset tamen aliter dici quod hec est contingens: 'Christus voluit suos discipulos sibi 
adhibere fidem in falsis’ et hec similiter: ‘Christus voluit suos decipere et quod auctores 
in diffiniendo mendacium, quod mendacium est falsa significacio vocis cum voluntate 
vel intentione inordinata fallendi, qualis intentio vel voluntas in Deo esse non potest" (ed. 


279). 
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the traces of original sin through her faith in the future passion of her son. Thus, 
if we place ourselves in the time between this act of faith and the Passion, then 
it is necessary that her faith worked, but contingent that Christ died, that is, 
possible that Christ did not die. It is, therefore, possible that the Blessed Virgin 
was purified through an erroneous faith, a thesis which is exactly opposed to 
that of St Anselm, but something which does not shock FitzRalph at all, who 
judges it to be satis probabilis.?? This erroneous faith would not have been the 
principal cause of her purification but only the instrumental cause, as is the 
priest in the administration of the sacraments. This example, which was fre- 
quently brought up in the discussions of the time, shows that the revelation of 
a future contingent can introduce a disconnection between the merit of an act 
of faith and the truth of its object. 

The following examples raise a very different problem: it is a matter of 
knowing whether the revelation of certain future events is compatible or not 
with the free exercise of a created will, or if it will be compatible with the jus- 
tice and goodness of God. Take, for example, any just man who is not going 
to persevere and who will be ultimately damned. Let us suppose that God 
reveals his future damnation to that man. Can this person legitimately pray 
for their salvation? Thomas Aquinas had already examined this case in one of 
his disputed questions De veritate (q. 23, a. 8). Aquinas replies that God cannot 
make such a revelation according to his potentia ordinaria because this would 
lead someone to despair. If, nonetheless, such a case were to occur, it must be 
understood per modum prophetiae comminationis, that is, that it will merely be 
a warning to serve to convert the sinner. On the other hand, FitzRalph decides 
in favour of a rigoristic answer: the prayer which such a man makes for his 
salvation is unjust. The particularly meticulous discussion leaves one thinking 
that this matter had caught the attention of his contemporaries. It brings into 
play notions that are difficult to reconcile. For example, does conformity to the 
divine will always consist in wanting what God wants, or rather is it in confor- 
mity to that which God wants us to want? Again, if the one who has been chas- 
tised cannot legitimately pray for his salvation, can he still maintain the order 
of charity? This, in effect, prescribes that one should love the other as oneself, 
but the person who has been chastised is bound to wish for the salvation of 
his neighbour and so, even more so, for his own salvation. FitzRalph concedes 
this but he maintains his position: in a case where this would happen, there 


32 “Ad istud dico quod conclusio est satis probabilis, scilicet quod beata Virgo fuit mundata 
per estimacionem falsam et erroneam, quia ista estimacio non fuit in ipsa causa principa- 
lis sue mundacionis, sed solum causa instrumentalis" (ed. 326). 
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would be another order of charity.?? This reply reminds one of the one he gave 
a little before with regard to the divine veracity, as curbed by the present order 
of things. 

One encounters a variant of the previous with the notion of a conditional 
revelation: let us suppose that God reveals to a man that if he commits a mortal 
sin that he will in the end be damned, is this man still free to sin? The discussion 
here revolves around the freedom of the will and its rectitude. FitzRalph reck- 
ons that the man to whom the revelation has been made cannot sin and would 
necessarily act justly, but his action, although it conforms to justice, would not 
really be just. 

Another hypothesis: can God reveal to a just person their future fall from 
grace and the punishment which will ensue from it? This time the interlocutor 
chosen by FitzRalph is St Anselm, who in his De casu diaboli held that it was 
doubly impossible that the renegade angel could have foreseen his fall because 
either he would have wanted his fall and so would have been unjust, or he would 
not have wanted his fall and so he would have been unhappy before being guilty. 
Moreover, if an angel or a man knew by means of a revelation that if he sinned 
he would be eternally punished, he would lose the freedom required in order 
to sin. FitzRalph does not completely reject this negative answer; it seems valid 
to him for a rational creature for whom all knowledge is in act and present uno 
intuitu to his intellect, as is the case with the angels and the souls which are 
separated from their bodies. In fact, it would be impossible for them to have 
at the same time the foreknowledge of their sin as well as that of the pain they 
will suffer. However, the situation is entirely different for human beings while 
they are still viatores since their thoughts are constantly changing (volubiles); 
in order for them to be capable of sinning, it is enough for them to not actually 
think of the pain they will suffer. 

In the last three hypotheses that we have just examined, it is no longer 
a matter of knowing if the revelation of a future event makes it lose its contin- 
gency but rather whether this revelation can compel the will to wish or not to 
wish this or that object. The necessity here is thus no longer of the logical kind 
as found in the first arguments quod non but is of a psychological kind, namely, 
can one freely consent to one's own damnation? Should one see in this treat- 
ment of the question simply a mere exercise of dialectical virtuosity or per- 
haps rather a spiritual anxiety taking shape, “of a renunciation — abnegatio — of 


33 “Dico quod facta tali revelacione, foret apud ipsum alius ordo caritatis" (ed. 281). 
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one's own will, pushed so far as a resignatio ad infernum pro Dei voluntate?"3^ 
A tale, which seems to be at the crossroads of popular and scholarly religion, 
illustrated this case at the time.?5 


5 The Vision of Future Events in the Word 


Before going on to consider along list of objections, and while taking as a model 
the three kinds of vision (corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual) described by 
St Augustine in his De Genesi ad litteram, FitzRalph lists the different forms 
which the revelation of future events can take. The first two forms of revela- 
tion occur by means of a sensitive knowledge, such as the writing on the wall 
of the palace of Balthazar (Dan 5), or by images (as in St Peter's dream where 
he was presented with all kinds of animals, both clean and unclean, wrapped 
up in a net). Neither of these two forms are enough in themselves; the given 
of sense and the images are but signs that have to be interpreted. Thus, there 
is no revelation, strictly speaking, without an intellectual knowledge (cognitio 
mentis). Now this intellectual knowledge is twofold: FitzRalph following the 
Augustinian model distinguishes between the cognitio vespertina, the ordinary 
mode of created knowledge, and the cognitio matutina, the vision in the divine 
Word “that which is the true and perfect image, reason, or idea of the revealed 
thing" The latter can be grasped in two ways: either in its simple nature (sola 
nuda res), or inasmuch as it is seen as something in the future. However, in this 
case, the revelation in the Word, if this is possible, is always intuitive, whereas 
revelation in proprio genere is discursive, and has need, for example, of a judge- 
ment (aestimatio). 

Revelation in the Word is a privilege of the soul of Christ, of the blessed, 
and of some exceptional people in this life such as Moses and St Paul. The 


34 Paul Vignaux and Jean-Francois Genest, "La bibliothèque anglaise de Jean de Mirecourt”, 
in Die philosophie im 14. Und 15. Jahrhundert: In memoriam Konstanty Michalski (1879— 
1947), ed. Olaf Pluta (Amsterdam: 1977), 277. 

35 In an unedited question Utrum voluntas Dei sit causa peccati (ca. 1332-1333), to be 
attributed to Bradwardine, there is a reference made to a young man who accepted to 
go to hell propter solam voluntatem Dei and whose heroic act was rewarded with eternal 
happiness: "Potest licite et meritorie velle esse in inferno in eternum, ut patet de quodam 
puero cujus magistro fuit revelatum quod dampnaretur (...) Ille actus potest esse voli- 
tus propter solam voluntatem Dei et si sic tunc non est peccatum, sed forte meritorius 
premii eterni, sicut fuit de puero qui voluit propter obedienciam solam esse in eternum 
in inferno" (Ms Paris, BnF, lat. 15805, fol. 44vb). The lectura of Jean de Mirecourt mentions 
the same example, albeit more briefly. 
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possibility of this kind of revelation was much debated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In his De causa Dei Bradwardine dedicated eight chapters to the topic 
(11, 33-40), which in the edition of 1618 takes up not less than 25 pages in folio. 
It is, nonetheless, FitzRalph who, fifteen years earlier, was the first to accord 
a quite important place to the discussions on the revelation of future events 
in the Word. 

Admittedly, accepting this kind of revelation creates new challenges. First, 
for a future event to be revealed in the Word, it is necessary that it be repre- 
sented there. Now the Word, the place of the ideas, only represents in a natural 
and uniform way. For example, if it shows the Antichrist in the future, it will 
always present it as such, even after the death of the Antichrist. However, here 
FitzRalph takes up an original theory regarding the knowledge of the individ- 
ual, which he had already developed in an earlier question of his Lectura on 
the Sentences: 


I say that the reasons or species created in the created intellect some- 
times distinctly represent something in particular when a number of 
them are associated with each other, and yet not one of these reasons or 
species on their own represents this same thing distinctly or in particular, 
just as this compound concept 'Supreme Pontiff' represents the Pope in 
particular and distinctly, and yet neither of the two parts which make up 
the concept represent him in particular but only in general.?6 


This understanding of divine knowledge is remarkable in two ways: firstly, 
because every individual being, whether it be real, future, or merely possible, 
is defined by a bundle of properties or general characteristics: this is a thesis 
which nowadays would be called 'descriptivist, where the individual is con- 
stituted beginning from the general. Secondly, it should be noted that this 
type of combination associates necessary representation with contingent 
representation. Necessary, because the same combination, e.g., ‘the next man 
to be born’ remains immutable. Contingent, because the same ratio or inten- 
tio aggregata represents different things at different times. It follows that the 


36 "Dico quod raciones vel species create in intellectu creato aliquando representant rem 
aliquam distincte particulariter quando plures conjuguntur ad invicem, et tamen nulla 
una de istis racionibus vel conceptibus representat eamdem rem distincte vel particular- 
iter; sicut iste conceptus aggregatus 'sacerdos supremus' representat papam particulariter 
et distincte, et tamen neutra ejus pars representat ipsum distincte et particulariter, sed 
universaliter tantum". Richard FitzRalph, Lectura super Sententias, 1, q. 15, Utrum Deus sit 
prescius futurorum (MS Paris BN, lat. 15853 fols. 85rb-va). 
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Word represents essences and contingent existents differently. For example, 
the Word represents beatitude necessarily and always, namely, it shows the 
simple nature (nuda natura) of beatitude; but that the beatitude of a creature 
will be without end, it only represents in an accidental manner.?? 

Let us assume the hypothesis that this revelation is possible. Let us suppose 
that God reveals to someone, say Socrates, a future contingent, B. From this fol- 
lows: it is necessary that Socrates has seen B, so it is necessary that B happens, 
but this is a deterministic conclusion which goes against the hypothesis and 
which FitzRalph does not accept. But how can we reconcile the contingency of 
a revealed future event in the Word with the necessity of the facts which have 
followed the revelation? 

In the last part of the question from his Lectura, FitzRalph examines the 
problem at length beginning with some typical cases: the pure vision by a man 
of a future event revealed in the Word, then the joy of the Blessed who are 
certain of their happiness for all eternity, finally the hope of possessing some 
future good. FitzRalph's treatment aims at showing that whatever is necessary 
in the effects of a revelation is not caused by that which the Word shows in an 
accidental manner (the future) but by what it shows in a necessary manner, 
namely, the essence alone of the future event. If, for example, God reveals to 
Socrates that B will take place in the future, it is necessary that Socrates knows 
B, but not that he will have known it as future. Conversely, even if B was not 
in the future, Socrates would still have known B, because the divine essence 
would have shown B. Similarly, in the case of the blessed, there is no necessary 
link between their happiness and the delight which follows from this: the first 
is contingent, the second has the necessity of the present and the past. Thus, it 
has to be that the necessity which is in the delight must be explained in a dif- 
ferent way: namely, in this case through the vision in the Verb of the absolute 
nature of beatitude, whether it is in the future or not. 

The same goes for revelations which initiated an action that is now a thing 
of the past. Take for example the Annunciation. In the time between the 
angelic salutation and the conception of Christ, this revelation is contingent, 
it is possible that Christ will not be incarnated and thus that Gabriel did not 
see the future incarnation in the Word, but it is necessary that he did see who 
Mary was and what it is for God to become incarnate. It is also possible that 
he announced the incarnation by his own authority and said something which 
was false, but it is impossible that he lied. 


37 "Verbum representat beatitudinem necessario et semper, scilicet ostendit nudam natu- 
ram beatitudinis, sed non representat beatitudinem creature esse eternam, nisi acciden- 
taliter" (ed. 286). 
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From the examination of these different cases, a conclusion becomes 
clear: there is no intuitive revelation of future events in the Word but only the 
apprehension of immutable and necessary ideas, which of themselves make 
nothing known about any accidental and contingent existent. This thesis is 
formally stated at the end of the question on revelation: 


Without affirming anything, I say therefore that it seems impossible to 
me that God would reveal in the Word something in the future to some- 
one, in this sense that the divine Word alone would show him something 
which is in the future (...). But in speaking of the revelation by which one 
only knows the essence of the future thing, or else that which enables 
one to know that the thing will be, not by means of an intuitive knowl- 
edge but through a line of reasoning, then it is true that God can reveal 
future contingents to a rational creature (...).38 


6 Revisiting the Problem: The Quaestio biblica and the Summa de 
quaestionibus Armenorum 


FitzRalph maintains the above conclusion, which appears many times in his 
Lectura and which he had to defend in a work which remained unknown for 
a long time and of which one only knew the title: Quaestio biblica. This was 
because its author had written it after his lectures on the Sentences when he 
was a baccalarius biblicus. Thus, this Quaestio biblica dates from the summer 
of 1329.39 

This text, which has been rediscovered, is already in itself a new witness to 
the continuation of discussions with regard to the materia de revelatione. As we 


38 "Nihil asserendo ergo dico quod mihi videtur impossibile quod in Verbo Deus revelet ali- 
cui aliquid esse futurum, ita scilicet quod solum Verbum divinum representet illi esse 
futurum (...). Sed aliter loquendo de revelacione, scilicet per quam cognoscitur nuda 
essencia rei future, vel etiam ipsa res fore per argumentacionem, non per cognicionem 
intuitivam, verum est quod Deus potest revelare creature racionali futura contingentia 
(...)” (ed. 296). 

39 The rediscovery of the Quaestio biblica happened because of the intersection of two series 
of researches: the first, carried out by William J. Courtenay, was into the quotations from 
this text made by Adam Wodeham in his Lectura Oxoniensis; the second was by Jean- 
Francois Genest, which began with the manuscript tradition of the works of FitzRalph 
and which succeeded in 1975 in identifying the text and producing a provisional edition, 
before the publication of the definitive edition in 1991 (see Q5, 201-203). Only two man- 
uscripts have transmitted this question, which was believed not to be by FitzRalph: W, 
Worcester, Cathedral Library Q 71, fols. 137-141v and P, Paris, BnF lat. 15853, fols. 98va-102va. 
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have already seen, the difficulty is to reconcile the contingency of the revealed 
future with the necessity of revelation and what follows from it (joy or sorrow, 
or an external action). However, the discussion here is entirely focussed on 
a particular case of a revelation in the Word: Utrum creatura rationalis pos- 
sit praescire in Verbo divino aliquod futurum contingens. FitzRalph presents 
and then critiques, one by one, seven ways (viae) of resolving the problem. 
According to the then generally accepted custom, FitzRalph does not give the 
name of his contemporaries who had put forward these positions, but one can 
recognize at least one of these ‘ways’ as having been a position put forward by 
Ockham some years previously, namely, that of a conditional revelation. Most 
of the other ways are clearly recent and sometimes exceptionally complex. 
One of them connects the knowledge of future contingents in the Word with 
the knowledge that God has of them: thus to see in the Word would be to see 
by the Word. In the same way, the delight which accompanies the vision would 
be that of God himself. 

Another solution is one of his own which FitzRalph takes up again and 
which he already put forward in the Lectura: the cause of the effects which 
follow the revelation (the joy of the blessed, for example) is to be found not in 
the “complex” vision of the future event, but only in the *non-complex" vision 
of the object shown by the Word. FitzRalph had originally held this explana- 
tion because it allowed for the affirmation that there was no necessary link 
between the revealed future event (contingent) and its (necessary) effects or 
supposed effects. 

This solution had nonetheless the drawback of leading to paradoxical con- 
clusions: for example, if we take two men who are in every respect equal and 
who have a joy or a love of the same intensity and yet one has the hope of 
obtaining what he loves and the other not. And what else could be the cause 
of the agony and the sweating of blood of Christ if not the revelation of his 
imminent passion??° At the time when he was reading the Sentences and was 
faced with these extreme cases, FitzRalph invoked the absolute power of God. 


40 The case of the sweating of blood was already a classic problem by the time FitzRalph 
composed his Quaestio biblica: "Istud argumentum possit fieri dupliciter, sicut audistis fre- 
quenter. Potest enim fieri de sanguineo sudore Christi et provisione mortis (...) et de ejus 
dolore" (QB, 215). A parallel case presented there immediately afterwards by FitzRalph 
was that of the annunciation to Mary by the angel Gabriel. In both cases one has to find 
the cause of a change or of an event where one also holds that this has not been caused 
by the revelation of the future. 
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Now he abandons this explanation, judging the answer to be too contrary to 
experience.*! 

Faced with the failure of all the opinions put forward, FitzRalph maintains 
his negative conclusion. The Word can show itself to a finite intellect as a place 
of ideas, but it cannot communicate itself to him as a vision of creatures in act. 
Certainly, one can speak also of a vision in the Word, as certain authorities do, 
but this statement has to be understood in a strict sense: it is not a matter of an 
intuitive knowledge but of a judgment (aestimatio) based on the authority of 
God or a demonstrative reason. Thus, the cause of the happiness experienced 
by the blessed at the thought of the perpetuity of their happiness is not due to a 
vision of the future (which once it has happened becomes necessary) but rather 
to the judgment they form knowing that this perpetuity is based on the justice 
and the goodness of God. 

The Quaestio biblica is not the final work by FitzRalph where he dealt 
with future contingents and the problems linked to their revelation. Already 
Archbishop of Armagh since 1346, well known at the papal court at Avignon, a 
noteworthy high-ranking churchman, in the 1340s FitzRalph took part in ongo- 
ing discussions with two envoys of the Armenian Church. From these meet- 
ings emerged the work Summa in quaestionibus Armenorum, published in Paris 
in 1512. In this theological encyclopaedia spread over nineteen books dealing 
with controversial matters in an informal manner through a dialogue between 
FitzRalph and his young Armenian interlocutor John, an important part of the 
text is devoted to future contingents and the problems connected with them, 
mainly in Books xiv to xvi. Here one finds — albeit in a language more polished 
than that of the university disputations — the debates on the vision in the Word, 
on the agreement between the contingency of future events and their necessity 
as affirmed by Scripture, without forgetting the possibility of divine deception. 

These later texts deserve to be re-examined, not only because of their tech- 
nicalities but also because of their personal character. Thus, we hear the reac- 
tion of shocked surprise from Richard’s young interlocutor when faced with 
the paradoxes of the collective view: why should one hold as possible that God 
would cover over a false belief with his own authority, that many are saved as 
a result of this erroneous belief and that Christ had stated something which 


41 “Satis enim experimur quod non delectamur aliquando de aliquo objecto delectabili 
apprehenso simplici cognicione, et si illud speraremus adipisci, vehementer gauderemur. 
Quis enim nostrum delectatur cogitando de regno Francie? Et quis non delectaretur, si 
speraret illud adipisci?" (QB, 224). 
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is wrong.?? And thus it would be possible that Christ had told a lie and had 
sinned. In order to reassure his interlocutor, Richard replies that where there 
is no intention to deceive there is no sin. However, at the same time FitzRalph 
acknowledges the deep disquiet into which these assertions had thrown him, 
as well as the disappointment which he had from the beginning of his studies 
in not finding a master who could solve them.^? After so many intricacies, one 
finally sees something of the personality of the people engaged in these dis- 
putes. It remains to be seen whether the treatment of these logico-theological 
questions had fundamentally changed, and there lies the nub of the problem 
of the ‘conversion’ of FitzRalph.^ 
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PART 2 


Influences and Reactions 


CHAPTER 8 


Bishop Grandisson of Exeter, Richard 


FitzRalph's Patron 


The Ideology of a Régime and Its Significance for FitzRalph's Intellectual 
Biography 


Michael Haren 


The association between John Grandisson, bishop of Exeter from 1327 until his 
death in 1369, and Richard FitzRalph has long been known. As late as the early 
twentieth century H.B. Workman was even drawn to suppose that FitzRalph 
might have been “of Devonshire origin" — a hypothesis first advanced by the 
antiquary John Prince.? The basis for the mistaken provenance was that the 
archbishop-elect had chosen Grandisson's cathedral as the place of his con- 
secration and that there was in the county a family of the name. That piece 
of historical debris was efficiently removed by the late Professor Aubrey 
Gwynn, though his suggestion that “the existence of a family of FitzRalph in 
Devonshire, if it is not mere coincidence, may be explained by the fact that 
some of the Archbishop's kinsmen had settled in the county either before or 
after his lifetime"? can be ignored.^ Lastingly, Gwynn was responsible for high- 
lighting Grandisson's important role in the young Irishman’s rise, a role that 
may be taken as the foundation of their continuing relationship.* 

The association can be documented from 1328-29 and inferred earlier on 
the supposition that Grandisson encouraged the improvement in his client's 
profile through change of name. It continued throughout FitzRalph's early 


Herbert Brook Workman, Wyclif, vol. 1, 126. 
See John Prince, Worthies, 294-95. 
See Aubrey Gwynn, “FitzRalph Archbishop’, 392. 
The element “Fitz” in the case of Richard Rauf of Dundalk was acquired during his time at 
Oxford. See Haren, "Itinerary", 351-52 for comment on the practice and Grandisson's possible 
role. For a Ricardus filius Radulphi of the Devonian family see Reg. Bronescombe, 372. The 
manor of Roseash (Devon) was by the early fourteenth century known from that family’s 
name as "Esseraff" or “Aysshraf”. See Place-Names Devon, vol. 2, 391-92. It is likely that some 
consciousness of this background underlay Fr Gwynn’s uncharacteristically complicated 
elaboration that the postulated settlement in Devon of the archbishop's kinsmen might have 
preceded his lifetime. 
5 See Gwynn, “FitzRalph Archbishop’, 400, 402; Aubrey Gwynn, “FitzRalph Avignon’, 593-95. 
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career. The later relationship is largely a matter of supposition: the register 
that FitzRalph putatively maintained at Armagh? has been lost and the inci- 
dence of non-diocesan business in the later part of Grandisson's own register is 
less than in the earlier. There is meagre explicit evidence, just enough however 
to demonstrate contact. In 1352, FitzRalph is found supplying a cargo of wheat 
either as a gift or as a subvention to Grandisson,® while notes by Grandisson in 
his rereading of St Augustine's De civitate Dei in the mid- to late 1350s show him 
bearing FitzRalph’s interests in mind.? 

To put flesh on the bones of this skeletal framework is to restore the vitality 
to which they palely and piecemeal witness. Only comparatively recently has 
it become possible to do so with confidence that the representation is true to 
life. An expanded understanding of Grandisson's régime at Exeter recasts the 
parameters within which must be understood a central aspect of FitzRalph's 
intellectual biography — his emergence as a campaigner against the mendicant 
friars. The implications will be examined in the next chapter. The present chap- 
ter focuses on the character of Grandisson's régime, with particular attention to 
astrand of thinking within his circle that both complements the other evidence 
forthe régime and has a special significance for understanding the development 
of central aspects of FitzRalph's outlook as relevant to his polemical campaign. 


1 Grandisson: Self-Conception and Conduct of Episcopacy 


Grandisson was an aristocrat. His uncle, Otho de Grandisson, was the scion of 
anoble Vaudois! family who, related to Henry 111’s queen, Eleanor of Provence, 
had become the confidant of the Lord Edward. Otho's heir on his death with- 
out issue in 1328 was his brother, William, the bishop's father, married by then 
for some forty years to the daughter of Sir John Tregoz, an heiress in her own 
right. Bishop Grandisson did not owe episcopacy to his rank. He does not call 


6 The details are set out in Katherine Walsh, Scholar, 4, 15, 30, 37, n. 5, 44, 53, 65, 66—70, 108, 
201, 230-31, 252, 256—57, 293. 

7 See Walsh, Scholar, 237. 

CPR 1350-54, 305. See Walsh, Scholar, 293. 

Steele, "Study" 166, citing marginal comments in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 691, 

fols. 160rb, 211ra. The engagement, amounting to rabidity, of these comments is remarked 

on below, 314. 

10  Grandisson himself presented his father as “of Burgundian stock" ("Burgundum genere"). 
Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 111. 

11 See the “Pedigree of the family of de Grandisson" which forms the frontispiece of Reg. 
Grandisson, vol. 3, and Complete Peerage, vol. 3, 111. 
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for categorization as an "aristocratic bishop" in the way of Lewis de Beaumont, 
a little earlier in the century, or William Courtenay or Thomas Arundel later. 
Provision came from his association with Pope John xxii, to whom he was 
chaplain, and in virtue of a papal reservation that overrode the chapter's 
choice.? Nonetheless, there is no missing that aristocratic bearing and the 
confidence imparted by it were integral to his outspokenness. One of his early 
tussles was with Hugh de Courtenay, later to be ninth earl of Devon, whom, 
having received a diocese loaded with debt to the papal curia and displaying 
a half-built cathedral, he had fruitlessly approached for financial assistance. 
Thinking fit in course of it to write to Courtenay's wife about her husband's 
attitude, he did so as to his “treschere Chosine"? — the daughter of Sir John 
de St John, she was related to the bishop through their common Cantilupe 
descent:!4 


We prayed the other day our dear son, your lord, to try his goodwill 
towards us, with a prayer the content of which you well know. And he 
replied excusing himself in this regard, by which excuse we were and 
are well quitted. But for that he has communicated other sentiments in 
accordance with his lordly will, we reply to him at once, in that it con- 
cerns us that wise as he is he regards himself as overly wise and others 
overly foolish — which is no sign of wisdom. For they say in France, “No 
fool who does not think to be wise" And we hope, dear cousin, by the 
grace of God and the help of his good mother, that we are by no means of 
a way to heed and learn what he wants us to attend. And however slightly 
we know and avail, we are nevertheless priest and bishop and his father 
in God, in life and death. But nonetheless be assured that we are not in 
context put out or disheartened, for we realise that he acts for the best — 
though none ought readily to believe or speak ill of a bishop, for the peril 
that thus comes to the soul in contravening God, whose servant he is: as 
none should commit other sin whatever. The Holy Ghost keep you, dear 
cousin.!6 


12 See Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 32-33, 321-22. Cf. Katherine Harvey, Appointments, 252. 

13 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 204 (Letter 95). He could avail himself of a matching register with 
Thomas, lord Berkeley, and the earl of Warenne. Ibid., 287 (Letter 241), 304 (Letter 263). 

14 The bishop’s great grandmother was Agnes's great-aunt. See Complete Peerage, vol. 3, 111. 


15 Understanding the edition's “mieu de quoer” for “mien de quoer’. 
16  Reg.Grandisson, vol. 1, 204 (Letter 95). 
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In its combination of prickly intensity, self-assurance and consciousness of sta- 
tion, this letter captures salient features equally of the bishop's personality and 
episcopate. Self-assurance and consciousness of station are even more explicit 
in his letter on the same occasion to Courtenay himself. Courtenay was put 
on notice that the bishop had been called to his office like Aaron, not seized it 
like a son of Chore (who in Numbers 16 defied Moses). Advised that he should 
learn to live within his means (a counsel apt to be received as impertinent in 
all ages and circumstances), and that a bishop ought not to be over-lofty but 
to make himself accessible, lenitive, listening to all, believing sparely, avoiding 
hasty judgment? Grandisson countered spiritedly: 


And as for listening to all, know, sire, that we stand in need of mouths 
as well as ears; and for all that, Jethro told Moses that he was wasting his 
time pointlessly in that fashion and other counsel he gave him? (...) and 
[as for] giving judgment slowly, that, if you hold by my view,” is exactly 
our practice, and as to believe ill of us so readily and so hastily to form a 
view of what neither is nor seems, and without taking counsel judge us 
amiss, it behoves first to remove the protruding beam from one's own eye 
before the mote from the eye of another. These things we say for our son, 
if he be prompt to learn — alternatively to learn again; and for all that we 
be junior in years?! we know whether it is fitting to offer explanation of 
all our deeds. And be pleased, sire, to understand that we have for so long 
at the schools of clerks and prelates learned to render our lesson that 
we ought not from these sciences to take licentiate in another school. 
Wherefore, sire, you must pardon us if a prelate does not betake himself 
to the school of a knight, for St Paul says that “He that is spiritual judges 
all things but is judged of no one"22 


17 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 202-203 (Letter 94). 

18 “Et, Sire, sachetz qe Evesque ne doyt mye estre synguler, mes sovent soy doit monstrer pur 
counforter les almes del people, et touz doit escuter, et ne mye trop legeremente crere; qar 
bon juge deit tost conceyvre et tart doner juggement, pur avys aver". Reg. Grandisson, vol. 
1, 202. 

19 The reference is to Exodus 18:18-19 where Jethro advised Moses to concern himself with 
the Godly and leave the humdrum of the people's disaccords to deputies. For Fournier on 
the same text, see Christian Trottmann, “Vie”, 302. 

20 A tart exchange for Courtenay's "pur avys aver": Grandisson's sensitivity to nuance was 
matched with a punctilious defensiveness that let nothing pass. 

21 The superficial concession emphasises, hardly indeliberately, the proximate use of “fiz” in 
the hierarchical sense. 

22  1Cor. 215. Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 203. 
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Grandisson will have been well aware of the deployment of the Pauline text 
in the elaboration of the hierocratic thesis.?? He did not quite represent the 
importation of that thesis into Exeter diocese, for his late thirteenth-century 
predecessor, Bishop Quinel, had enacted a statute in restraint of lay incursions 
in terms reminiscent of Boniface vi1I's Clericis laicos.2* But Grandisson was evi- 
dently perceived from the outset as a turbulent priest. As regards Courtenay's 
reproving him on grounds of "estre synguler" — evidently, from his elaboration, 
in the sense of “remote” — Grandisson in reproving the sally, turned the nuance 
to advantage, seeing fit to take it as a compliment: 


And for your good opinions and your judgements at the end of your let- 
ter, we thank you for them and pardon you-—- in that the sons nor of God 
nor of Holy Church neither can nor should teach nor judge their masters 
nor their spiritual fathers. And as for the singularity which you impute to 
us, we say that, please God and the singular Virgin, we are well singular 
and single — and not at all double, like the wise of the world.?5 


Courtenay nonetheless had shrewdly identified a trait. Grandisson moved 
effortlessly from the mundane to the oracular level — perhaps with more of 
a wrench in the other direction. Central to his self-conception is the fusion of 
sacral and prophetic: “Is it not known to bea disgrace provoking wonder if a son 
persecutes his father, by whom he believes that he can be bound and loosed 
not only on earth but also in the heavens? Does not the Lord say, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed. Do my prophets no harm’?”?6 Aaron and Moses were images to 
which his mind had such instant recourse that still, at almost seven centuries 
of remove, they fit the apologetic so aptly as to carry no hint of contrivance — 
though for Courtenay they must have served only to exacerbate bafflement. 
Closer to home, St Thomas of Canterbury, whose life Grandisson wrote early 
in his episcopate?’ and a depiction of whose slaying he left to posterity in the 
chantry chapel built for himself in his cathedral?? might serve as a no less 
potent model. In the case of both Grandisson and FitzRalph only the crown 
of martyrdom was required to make the congruence perfect:?9 in neither was 


23 Notoriously by Boniface v111 in Unam sanctam. Extra. commun. 1. 8. 1. Cic, vol. 2, 1245-46. 

24 Councils and Synods, vol. 2, 1038. 

25  “lyseclesages”: the reference is to Luke 16:8. Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 203. 

26 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 946. Cf. 1 Paralipom. 16:22; Ps. 10535. 

27 See Margaret Steele, "Study", chapter 6. The Life is unedited. My reading of it has been 
asin D. 

28 Recalled by Audrey Erskine, in her article “John Grandisson" in ODNB. 

29 The late Katherine Walsh caught the point neatly in the case of FitzRalph. Katherine 
Walsh, “Der Becket”. 
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intransigence lacking. From the Life, Becket's voice declares the philosophy 
underpinning: “Trial rather than time of ease is when pastors of the church are 
called to stand their hazard. On no other basis might hireling and shepherd be 
capable of differentiation".30 

Grandisson had had close personal exposure to a model of intransigence. 
He had studied theology at Paris from at latest 1314 until at least 1317, during the 
regency there of the Cistercian Jacques Fournier?! This time at Paris provided 
advantageous connexions for the future — whose utility to FitzRalph too will 
become apparent. When Fournier was elevated as Benedict x11 (1334-1342), 
Grandisson wrote congratulating him — with such expedition upon news of 
election, borne to him *more sweetly than by the voice of the nightingale in 
the silence of winter" seventeen days later, that he had not yet had notice of 
the pope's choice of name: 


Let the heavens rejoice and the earth exult, with all things on it, but most 
especially John de Grandisson, your son and in the church of Exeter 
under-servant, who at Paris heard such a teacher lecture and now, as he 
had always hoped, has seen in his times such a theologian preside over 
the whole catholic church. 


The letter omitted no link between them. Relations were recalled between the 
pope's uncle, the late Cardinal Arnaud Nouvel (vice-chancellor of the Roman 
Church and a factor in Fournier's own rise), and Grandisson's uncle, father and 
Grandisson himself. Even the fact that Grandisson's parents had chosen the 
Cistercian Dore Abbey as their final resting place was slipped in.?? As so often 
with such exercises there was business in the background. A jurisdictional 
quarrel with the dean of Exeter cathedral, Richard de Coleton — among the 
matters at issue was the bishop's attempt to secure a canonry and prebend for 
his new protégé, Richard FitzRalph — had been taken by the dean to the Roman 
curia. It was no doubt included among “those affairs to be laid before your 
Beatitude, on my behalf and that of the church of Exeter and those belonging 
to me, by the reverend father and my special lord the Lord Peter of Palestrina" 3 


30  "Inperturbacione autem magis quam in tranquillitate pastores ecclesie se debent discri- 
mini exponere. Aliter namque non poterit discerni mercenarius a pastore". D, fol. 83vb. 

31 His presence at Paris in 1314 is attested by a note in his copy of St Augustine's Confessiones. 
Olson, “Reading”, 201, 250. For Grandisson's preparations for being in Paris in 1317, see CPR, 
1313-1317, 569 and 573. For Fournier's academic career, see Palémon Glorieux, Répertoire, 
265; Robert E. Lerner, “A Note". 

32 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 111. 

33 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 11. 
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The ulterior dimension of this letter is revelatory. Grandisson's scholarly side is 
so pronounced as to qualify him amply for categorisation as a “scholar-bishop”. 
He had, beyond, a developed aesthetic sensitivity. He evidently also possessed 
a gift for friendship.?^ None of these traits however diminished his focus on 
business. By a juxtaposition reflecting the relative paucity of his letters to the 
curia, that to Benedict precedes, with only a single intervention in the bish- 
op’s register, a letter to Clement v1, whom also he had known at Paris.?5 Pierre 
Roger was his near co-eval.29 His writing on this occasion was prompted by 
the need to protect episcopal interest against erosion from that feared tidal 
wave of papal provision which assumed such threatening proportions among 
fourteenth-century clerical even more than lay patrons. It was, he suggested 
to Clement, “the chief and perhaps the only commendable feature of the late 
Benedict in the mind of many, that he did not burden churches or prelates"?? 
It was an equally necessary part of practicality that a dead Caesar should not 
be loved too well as that the successor to his power should be cajoled. That 
perception must have been learned, perhaps in the reflective preparation for 
episcopate postulated by Linda Olson as an aspect of Grandisson's reading of 
St Augustine,?* for no student of the register could take him to be by tempera- 
ment a pragmatist. The shift serves to emphasise the unswerving concern with 
achievement of purpose displayed by Grandisson in everything to which he 
set his hand. 

How much of this he derived from Fournier is speculative, for the traits 
that may be identified as common between the two men are so much part of 
Grandisson's earliest self-presentation to the historian as to be indistinguish- 
able from his personality. Undoubtedly the most fundamental, a deeply-rooted 
Augustinianism, is evidenced in development from Grandisson's engagement 
with the Confessiones. “Among the most heavily annotated of Grandisson's 
books" — as was also St Augustine's De civitate Dei?’ — the text was certainly one 


34 His interest in the interaction of friends is attested by a note from his reading of St 
Augustine's Confessiones. See Linda Olson, "Reading" 243. On the argument for the ref- 
erence of FitzRalph's Sermon 62 (see Michael Haren, "Influence", 42), he inspired lasting 
personal regard among his clients. 

35 See Reg. Grandisson, ol. 1, 272—73, 280-81. 

36 Diana Wood, Clement, 7-10 reconstructs Pierre Roger's university career. Though the 
styles of Fournier and Roger diverged, recent research draws attention to Roger's ideal of 
prelature and (of Clement):"le gout du pape pour les prédicateurs réformateurs auprés de 
lui’, of whom FitzRalph is a prime example. Etienne Anheim, Clément, 306—307. 

37 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 2. 

38 Olson, “Reading”, 220-22, 234. 

39 Ibid., 207 and n. 28. 
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to which he had later, perhaps constant, recourse.^? The Augustinian analysis 
of the human condition is the element of Grandisson's thought that renders 
his whole régime intelligible. A peculiarly forceful statement comes right at 
the inception of his episcopate. It is contained in his reaction to Archbishop 
Simon Mepham’s summons to him to attend a provincial council at St Paul's on 
27 January 1329. The terms of his response represent, doubtless, something of a 
ritual rending of garments: they display a sense of what the occasion required. 
They are equally characteristic of a streak that might, were it not for the high 
seriousness informing the stance, be judged histrionic. Though he sent gra- 
vamina,^ Grandisson would not attend personally, expressing consternation 
at the expectation that he should. The London mob had murdered his pre- 
decessor but one, Walter Stapledon (bishop of Exeter from 1308 to 1326), a 
crime in Grandisson's words “whose bruit, demanding vengeance, yet daily 
increases from earth in the ears of the Lord of Hosts”. The Londoners were “a 
people burdensome to God and church’, shut up, “in the opinion of various 
persons having a developed understanding of the world, in one chaos of fault 
and anathema"? “If the whole human race is prone to wickedness, how much 
more they whom the Enemy himself leads at will, bound as they are by anath- 
ema and separated from the grace of Christ?" Lest it should be thought that 
this pronouncement on the common guilt proceeded *of my own head, uncir- 
cumspectly or impetuously" (he must already have had a hint of his perceived 
susceptibility), let anyone wishing better to acquaint himself with the truth 
have recourse to Augustine, the letter to Nectarius — Bishop Nectarius! — “there 
towards the end"4? 

Following the impact of Professor Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie's study of 
the proceeding against late Catharism in the southern reaches of his diocese 
of Pamiers, the episcopal career of Jacques Fournier needs no introduction 
here.** His reformist outlook as pope too is comparatively well known to 
the specialist.*5 Less well known — because the voluminous texts are largely 


40 See ibid., 209, 213-17, 219 for consideration of the timing and context of the annotations 
and aids appended. 

41 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 448. 

42 Thus understanding Grandisson to use ‘chaos’ as an indeclinable noun: “Et sic omnes, ut a 
nonnullis creditur mundi pericioribus, chaos uno culpe et anathematis includuntur" Reg. 
Grandisson, vol. 1, 449. 

43 As the editor records, Grandisson himself interlineated the word ‘Episcopum in the iden- 
tification of Nectarius: he also expanded the quotation to emphasize how restraint might 
have been applied. Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 449. Cf. PL, vol. 33, 316-17 for the reference. 

44 Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Montaillou. 

45 Among the most important studies bearing on his reforms may be cited Jan Ballweg, 
Konziliare; Laetitia Boehm, "Papst Benedikt"; Irene Bueno, Defining; Karl Jakob, Studien; 
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unprinted*6 — has been the relevance for understanding him of his sermons 
and exegesis. A collection of thirty-one sermons for the principal feasts is pre- 
served in Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. lat. 4006. While many are 
difficult to date, some certainly were preached while he was cardinal priest 
of Santa Prisca and may be taken as offering an insight into the qualities that, 
beyond his recent display of assurance in the controversy over the beatific 
vision, commended him to the sacred college.*” More pertinent in context of 
Grandisson's testimonial is the massive Postill on the Gospel of St Matthew, 
which, while over the most part it is not readily capable of separation into 
a primitive version and that produced in the course of the pontificate, has a 
claim to reflect a classroom origin.^? If the very bulk of the commentary tes- 
tifies to Fournier's immense energy and unremitting engagement,*9 the moral 
dynamism that drove the inquisition in Pamiers is unmissable within it.5° The 
disordered and therefore disorderly nature of man, prone in its tendency to 
"elation" to forget the Apostle's warning (1. Cor. 1012) that he who thinks to 
stand should look that he does not fall (for as Fournier holds, *He who falls 
falls by his own will, who stands stands by the will of God”.),5>! needs rigorous 
control. Those whose function it is to maintain that control need for their part 
resolution and discernment: 


Jean-Berthold Mahn, Le Pape Benoit; Bernhard Schimmelpfennig, “Zisterziensideal’; 
Francois Schmitt, Un pape réformateur. Bernard Guillemain, La politique, deals with an 
aspect of particular pertinence to Grandisson's representation to Clement v1, quoted above. 

46 — Asection of the Postill on Matthew was printed under a misapprehension by Dominican 
industry: Commentaria, ed. Georgius Lazarus. 

47 The fundamental review of his output is Jean-Marie Vidal, "Notice". 

48 The most extensive witness is T. V 1-3 represent a professional copying of part during 
Benedict's pontificate. Another section is contained in Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Borghese 32, on which see Anneliese Maier, "Der Kommentar" While a major 
demand has been to relate the work to its author's prelatial engagement, its significance 
as illustrative of contemporary French Cistercian culture at the academic level is a hardly 
less compelling dimension. Germane to that theme particularly are the reflections of 
Trottmann, “Philosophie”, as are those on Fournier's exegetical method, based on a copy 
of the Postill preserved in Barcelona, Biblioteca Nacional de Catalunya, Ms 550, fols. 1ra— 
364va, of Christopher Ocker, Biblical Poetics, especially 56-57, 87-93, 155, 163-165, 222-224. 

49  Trunsto 1687 folios, including tabular apparatuses, devoted to the first seven chapters of 
the Gospel, containing at their most dense some 1,000 words per folio. 

50 See Bueno, “False Prophets’, and, more comprehensively and with amplified transcrip- 
tions from the Troyes manuscript, Bueno, Defining Heresy. Eadem, "Introduction: Benedict 
x11’, provides a useful overview of the principal themes of the pontificate and the sources 
of knowledge for them. 

51 V2, fol. 28va. The sentiment echoes St Augustine, Liber de dono perseverantiae, 8; PL, vol. 
45, 1003. 
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The Evangelist after showing that those who are duty-bound to correct 
others ought to have strength of mind, in that neither on account of per- 
secution nor on account of injuries and contumelies ought they to desist 
from correction of the malignant, intends to show the type of correction 
that they ought to exercise, that is, a mean between the austere and the 
mild, for such a correction is of more avail than the over-sweet or the over- 
sour, on the model of the Samaritan who, taking up the wounded man, 
poured on him oil and wine (Luke 10:34), expounding which Gregory 
says, Moralium, 20. 8, "Discipline or mercy is much detracted from if one 
is maintained without the other: there ought in superiors dealing with 
their subjects to be a mercy that consoles as is just and a discipline that 
exhibits pious rage"9? 


A like sentiment is derived by the postillator from St Bernard: “For the human 
race it behoves pastors and teachers to be appointed of this type — to be benign 
(dulces), and in command (potentes), and, notwithstanding, full of discern- 
ment (sapientes)"5? Nor need those on whom the burden falls be deterred by 
the stricture on judging conveyed by the evangelist, in “Nolite iudicare" (Matt. 
7:1), for “Judges in judging and punishing wicked men do well, and every sub- 
ject ought justly to abide by their sentence, otherwise he sins and can justly be 
condemned (damnari)".5* 

Fournier's teaching was heavily a programme of action.5> The point could 
hardly be more explicit than in a passage that seems to contain a clear reso- 
nance of its classroom setting.° Following on his exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the postillator overtly appeals to his auditors: 


52 V2, fol. 59va; cf. Commentaria, ed. Lazarus, fol. 81va. For the Latin text, cf. Michael Haren, 
"Montaillou and Drogheda", 447—448. For the text of Gregory, against which Fournier's 
quotation exhibits minor variants, see PL, vol. 76, 143. 

53 V2, fol. 14vb; cf. Commentaria, ed. Lazarus, fol. zorb. The sentiment is from St Bernard, 
Sermo 1 in festo sanctorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum. PL, vol. 183, 406. 

54 ~~ T,vol. 4, fol. 55rb. 

55 For the subtlety of his balancing the active and the contemplative dimensions, see 
Trottmann, "Vie" passim. On the theme of correctio, see Jan Ballweg, Konziliare, 134—135, 
in course of a review, with supporting gobbets, of the Postill on Matthew as illuminating 
Benedict's reforming outlook generally (ibid., 132-149). 

56 Bueno, while emphasising, in a well-founded perception, that the bulk of the Postill for- 
bids its being a product of lectio, allows for its resting upon a "re-elaboration of mate- 
rial partially prepared" before Fournier's elevation to the papacy, though, as she rightly 
observes, only an edition can provide the precise information required for judgement. 
Defining Heresy, 168-169. Cf. Haren, “Montaillou and Drogheda’, 450; see also, however, 
the evidence noted ibid., 446-47. 
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And inasmuchas I be and was inadequate to the setting out and, in respect 
of my exiguousness, to the declaration of the Lord's precepts propounded 
in this sermon, so much the more am I inadequate to the fulfilment of the 
precepts in deed, though both aspects be incumbent on me, as Augustine 
says (...) : "Though it falls to us by office to discourse, it behoves you out of 
devotion to attend. What could be so necessary and so relevant for both 
parties than that what is said in theological context? and devoutly heard 
be implemented in observances congruent with it? If to articulate those 
theological principles is gain, to fail to articulate them is loss. How much, 
by that token, will the gains be capable of increase when by the effect of 
implementation is manifested whatever is both taught by the celestial 
authorities and taken to heart. For a like motivation links speaker and 
hearer, that the róle of both be endorsed by the witness of deeds. And 
though the office of teacher and pupil be diverse, yet the service of the 
holy laws becomes both with effect, that they are joined in deeds who are 
separated in their offices”. And in that I know that I do not have these two 
of my own capacity, the assistance of divine grace is to be sought, that 
those things which [are] commanded be rightly understood and being 
rightly understood be accomplished in practice.5? 


Grandisson's perception of the responsibility to articulate was in keeping 
with his sense of the prophetic role. (“Know, sire”, he told Courtenay, “that we 


stand in need of mouths as well as ears”.)5° “The impiety of persecutors is the 


more strongly enflamed against churches and ecclesiastical persons the more 


half-hearted the opponents whom it encounters, and their cruelty burns the 
more fiercely as their sacrilegious presumption is discounted unavenged or 
passed over in silence’,®° he declares in a process against the invaders of one 


of his manors. “Cry so that you cease not: like a trumpet lift up your voice"! 


he instructs the recipients of a mandate in defence of ecclesiastical privileges. 


57 


58 


59 
60 


61 


In thus rendering St Augustine's term religiose and some other nuances of the passage, 
I am influenced by my conception of the context in which the postillator rehearsed the 
passage and of how it would have been understood by him and his audience. Cf. Haren, 
"Montaillou and Drogheda’, 446-47. 

T, vol. 4, fol. 395ra-b. For the Latin text see Haren, "Montaillou and Drogheda" 447 (where 
correct effectus to effectu). For the quotation from Augustine, with particular variants, see 
PL, vol. 39, 2244. 

See above. 

Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 1026. 

Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 946. The text is juxtaposed with Nolite tangere christos meos et in 
prophetis meis nolite malignari, whose deployment has been cited above. 
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There is little doubt of the text's self-galvanizing force besides. Grandisson's 
apprehension of the sacrosanct character of his state could not but have been 
heightened by the fearful desecration visited on Stapledon. Certainly, he saw 
in the world around him a rampant hostility contemptuous of bounds: “There 
are some break forth to such audacity of madness that the more they inflict 
contumelies, damages and insults on churches and churchmen the more they 
glory". 9? Faced with what he elsewhere terms “the vice of elation"6? — the inca- 
pacity of fallen man (in the Augustinian analysis) to maintain measure, his 
besetting disposition to self-aggrandisement — Grandisson's answer (hardly, 
in the Augustinian analysis, remedy) was restraint. Whether from Fournier's 
teaching or independently he had the confidence to anathematize — saw the 
function indeed as an incumbency. Note that we should judge what we can 
correct, he observed from his reading of Augustine's Confessiones,®* though 
he also noted the classic Augustinian perception that "Correction is not to be 
attributed to man but to God alone"55 His publication in French in February 
1341 of the articles of excommunication against infringers of ecclesiastical lib- 
erty to the earl of Devon and the royal commissioners in Devon and Cornwall, 
effectively interwove a careful, almost pedantic, exposition of the sanctions' 
effects with a sense of awful, pastoral responsibility: 


For that we are bound by our office and constrained by our conscience 
that we, like all our brethren, the archbishop and the bishops of the prov- 
ince of Canterbury, denounce and publish excommunicate all those who 
are contained in the following articles, we, wishing to forfend our peril 
and cause you to cognize your peril, so that God may never of our hands 
seek the blood of your souls, give you to know that they are excommuni- 
cate — that is to say that they are outwith the company of God and of all 
the saints, and have no part with our Lord Jesus Christ nor with his, but 
are delivered to the fiend of hell and all his company, in this world and 
the other, and to damnation without end, if they amend not.®® 


Grandisson's zeal for ecclesiastical liberties was marked. I have suggested else- 
where that he may have made a particular contribution to those deliberations 


62 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 946. 

63 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 1052. For reflections on the use of the term both by Fournier and 
within Grandisson's circle, see Haren, *Montaillou and Drogheda’, 450-51. 

64 See Olson, Reading, 250 (re. Augustine, XIII, 23. 52—54). 

65 See Olson, “Reading”, 246 (re. Augustine, 1x, 8. 64—67). 

66  Reg.Grandisson, vol. 2, 943. 
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of the Council of London of 1342 that alone, probably, of the reforming pro- 
gramme there in hand resulted in published constitutions.9" Infringement of 
the church's liberties unfailingly roused him to vigorous action and evoked 
some of his most trenchant pronouncements. But the sense of pastoral respon- 
sibility evinced in the address accompanying his publication of the articles of 
excommunication was matched in every aspect of his episcopal régime.98 He 
must have seemed to his diocesans, clerical and lay, a constant presence and at 
times, at least, an intrusive one.®9 He himself observed, in 1336, that “We reside 
continuously in our diocese"? and apart from occasional absences, such as 
to attend at provincial council or on two trips to the papal curia, residence 
seems to have been indeed a hallmark of the episcopate. He expected no less a 
commitment of benefice-holders."! Office-holders he held personally account- 
able for their surrogates’ faults, which he in turn attempted to police. The 
regulations promulgated by him in 1336 for the conduct of his consistory court 
manifest his vigilance as regards abusive profiting from jurisdiction.7? He was 
exercised by malfeasance on the part of archdeacons, specifically abuses in 
the imposition of pecuniary penances - in respect of which he had a model of 
legislation from the episcopate of his predecessor, Quinel"^ — and the levying 
of procurations where there had not been personal visitation.’> Across a broad 
spectrum of issues, his register shows him an uncompromising, punctilious, 
even fussy, and strident reformer.76 


67 Michael Haren, "Confession" 117-18. For the council's programme, see Bolton, “Council”, 
andon the question of publication, Christopher Robert Cheney, "Legislation"; Christopher 
Robert Cheney, "Textual Problems" 122. 

68 The personal engagement is a piece with that evinced in the pursuit of Ralph de Tremur, 
former rector of Warleggan, for eucharistic heresy and subversive evangelical views. See 
Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 147—49, 1179-81. The pains taken in this case are noted by Ian 
Forrest, Detection, 24, n. 60. 

69 See the remarks ofthe correspondent who may be identified as Walter Meriet, chancellor 
of Exeter cathedral, discussed in Michael Haren, Sin, 48. 

70 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 814. For further comment see Haren, Sin, 49. 

71  Seeibid., 49-50. 

72 ~~ See ibid., 51. 

73 See ibid., 53. 

74 See ibid., 52. 

75 See ibid., 52-55. Grandisson was exceeded in the measures taken by him against archidi- 
aconal abuse only in those of Bishop John Buckingham at Lincoln between 1377 and 1389, 
on which see ibid., 210-14, but as argued there these can be seen as the continuation at a 
remove of a ‘Grandissonian’ programme. 

76 Fora more general review, see ibid., 44-64. 
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2 The Evidence of the Memoriale Presbiterorum 


To the vital, too long neglected,”” record evidence for Grandisson's outlook must 
be added a particular, eloquent, witness to thinking within the Grandisson cir- 
cle. The direction of this thinking is the more important in present context as 
coming some ten years or so before FitzRalph's emergence as a controversial- 
ist and several years before his beginning in non-polemical setting to evince 
related preoccupations. 

The Memoriale Presbiterorum is a part of the great body of writing for the 
instruction of parish clergy which is so prominent a feature of the intellectual 
life of the English church in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Its focus 
is confessional technique and practice, which it treats in a highly animated 
fashion. Attention was first drawn to it, with specific comment on its antici- 
pation in certain respects of the positions later to be taken up by FitzRalph, 
in the Birkbeck lectures given by the late Dr W. A. Pantin in the university of 
Cambridge in 1948.7? Pantin's perceptive suggestion that the anonymous author 
of the Memoriale Presbiterorum might have been an influence on FitzRalph is 
confirmed by the identification of the treatise's provenance as the Exeter con- 
text? — even abstracted from the further grounds for identifying the author 
within that context as William Doune, Grandisson's then registrar. Later, in his 
combination of the officialities of Lincoln and Worcester and tenure of the 
archdeaconry of Leicester, Doune became arguably the most important figure 
at sub-episcopal level in the contemporary English church.®° 

The Memoriale Presbiterorum manifests many of the concerns already iden- 
tified in Grandisson's register, amplifying the statement of them as found in that 
necessarily occasional and incident-related record and extending them into 
analogous areas. It ranges too beyond, as prompted by the treatise's subject.®! 
In the case of some of the shared concerns, its witness to them is earlier than 
the register's. This need not be supposed evidence of influence from the author 
to episcopal policy. An outside dating for the treatise is 1343-1344 and there is 


77 By “too long neglected" is meant interpretationally: the work of Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph's edition of the register (on which see further comments in Michael Haren, 
"Influence" 31-32), provided as it still does a fundamental basis of study. Of a non-record 
character, the evidence from Grandisson's reading meticulously considered by Drs Steele 
and Olson is an indispensable supplement. 

78 William Abel Pantin, Church, 206. 

79 For the evidence of the original recipient, see Haren, Sin, 20-27. 

80 For the argument to Doune’s authorship, see ibid., 10—20, 27-38. For his later career, see 
ibid., 190-207. 

81  Seeibid., 80-184, for a survey. 
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a strong argument for thinking that it dates from 1337—-1338.?? William Doune — 
taken as author — was then a relatively junior lawyer and, though as the event 
proved a rising star, was a relatively junior member also of the episcopal estab- 
lishment. Certainly, the views expressed in the treatise are forceful, sustained, 
and integrated. They marked William Doune for life and some of them were 
so strongly part of his personality as to have been communicated by him in 
due course to another generation.5? How far they were produced and how far 
absorbed by him is an imponderable question. One may suppose an interplay. 
The importance for present purpose attaches to their currency at Exeter. Time 
and again, the treatise can be related to the character of the régime. This is true 
of large issues such as procurations, pecuniary penances, the general integ- 
rity of office-holders, incursions on ecclesiastical liberty. It is true of such a 
particular and otherwise puzzling issue as the behaviour of papal collectors.9^ 
Even such a universal-seeming query as that to be put to knights on whether 
they were lecherous (“as they almost all are nowadays")9*5 and dismissive of 
their wives may stem from a particular case targeted by Grandisson. Near the 
beginning of his episcopate, in June 1329, he had written the archbishop about 
Sir John Dynam, “a knight, albeit of noble birth and wealthy, debased in morals 
and impoverished of virtues", who had put away his wife and taken up with a 
kinswoman: the miscreant had also attacked his vicar, presumably as denounc- 
ing him, and disparaged the bishop.®® That Grandisson's intervention, though 
vigorous and determined,? was apparently unsuccessful$$ would no doubt 
have rendered the matter a cause célébre and a bitter legacy within the episco- 
pal circle. Such close correspondences prompt taking the views voiced in the 
treatise and Grandisson's own ideology as a skein within which distinction of 
the intermeshing strands is as otiose as impossible. 

The Memoriale Presbiterorum anticipates FitzRalph's positions in two 
main, related, areas: insistence on restitution as the touchstone of repentance 
and the inadequacy of almsgiving as a substitute for it, and hostility towards 
mendicant confessors, especially as regards their alleged failure to insist on 
restitution as a condition of absolution. The attention given to restitution in 


82 See ibid., 27-30, 190-207. 

83  Seeibid. 10-17, 209-15 and Michael James Haren, "Will" 136-37, 145. 

84 See Haren, Sin, 177-80. 

85 See Haren, "Interrogatories" 140, ll. 21-22. 

86 See Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 225-27. 

87  Seeibid. 234-35, 245-46. 

88 See ibid., 227—28. Cf. 257. For comment on the extent to which Grandisson — perhaps 
precisely because of his notably direct modus procedendi — found his efforts frustrated in 
practice, see Jenkins, "Grandisson" 
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the treatise is such as to constitute it the fullest account of the subject in the 
pastoral literature of medieval England. Approximately one third of a work 
totalling over eighty-two thousand words is devoted to the subject. Included 
in the Memoriale Presbiterorum's occasionally idiosyncratic review is a wide 
range of penitents: prelates dilapidating and alienating the goods of their 
churches; priests undertaking incompatible obituary celebrations; the time- 
honoured cases, within the biblical-moral and canonistic traditions, of the har- 
lot and actor; the wife passing off a suppositious heir; those acquiring goods 
from wreck and fire; the host of an inn; finders of lost property more generally; 
temporal lords burdening their subjects unwarrantedly; peasants withdrawing 
services and dues; acquirers of booty from war (with address to the question 
of the just war); archdeacons - especially as regards abuse of procurations; 
officials and correctors abusing pecuniary penances; collectors of the procura- 
tions of legates and nuncios; secular bailiffs encroaching on churches' rights; 
corrupt judges, ecclesiastical and secular; corrupt lesser court officials; secular 
bailiffs committing depredations; doctors; advocates; false and corrupt wit- 
nesses and accusers; founders of unjust statutes; thieves in general; abusers 
of property on loan; monks purloining property deposited with them; usurers; 
players at games of chance; traders (with address to trading as an avocation); 
givers of alms from ill-gotten gains and where capacity is restricted; pardoners; 
unlawful holders of ecclesiastical benefices or possessions. Some of the cases 
must be thought to have been included to make the doctrine on restitution as 
complete as possible, abstracted from its specific utility to the parish confes- 
sor. In all cases engendering the obligation of restitution, the author's general 
and insistent principle is that the sin is not demitted unless what is unlawfully 
taken is restored.9? 

In its criticisms of the friars, the exclusive focus of the Memoriale 
Presbiterorum is abuse of privileges in the matter of confession. Its views 
on the subject are conveyed incidentally. Besides restitution, the priority of 
the canonical penances in the confessional régime over arbitrary penances 
enjoined at the confessor's discretion engenders adverse comment. Insistence 
on the canonical penances, which are meticulously assembled for the con- 
fessor's reference, is - competing with restitution — a notable feature of the 
work, lending it an ultra-conservative even reactionary character.?? One con- 
sequence of departure from the canonical penances is the occasion for corrup- 
tion of judgement on the part of the confessor offered thereby. Whereas the 


89 C, fol. 57rb. 
go For discussion of this aspect, see Haren, Sin, 74-75, 77-79- 
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penitent is obliged to relieve the indigence of his confessor, in the measure of 
his capacity and of the confessor's need, according to the author: 


Many confessors of our time and especially those of the orders of mendi- 
cants consider well that obligation and hold it as affects them, who from 
such a practice acquire to themselves many unlawful goods, enjoining 
light penances in cases where a fixed penance is laid down by the canon, 
and especially in cases in which it is not permitted them by law to loose 
or bind.?! 


The reference here is more likely to be to the range of episcopally reserved sins 
than to cases of restitution, since deficiency on that count might be expected 
to attract the author's specific comment — as it does elsewhere. The criticism in 
the case of the mendicant orders is well-known from FitzRalph's broadcast of 
it in the Defensorium Curatorum preached by him at the papal curia in 1357.97 
In the Memoriale Presbiterorum, its context is a general consideration of the 
responsibilities of the penitent to his or her confessor. 

In a particular pastoral problem identified by the author, the hiving off of 
penitents from the parish and hierarchical structure, one dimension is antipa- 
thy to the reception of penances: 


Almost all rich people, and ordinary people too, shy from having pen- 
ances imposed on them and even want to evade them easily, and espe- 
cially women, and therefore, rejecting their proper judges, having the 
cure of their souls, they confess their sins in these times to confessors 
of the orders of mendicants who of their own head and without lawful 
authority absolve, de facto, without distinction all and sundry confessing 
to them, remitting no one to the bishop in cases specially reserved to the 
bishop, as the law requires.9?? 


The implication is that the friar is seen in Chaucer's words to be “an esy man 
to yeve penaunce"?^ Here, an advantage of the canonical penances is that they 


91 Forthe Latin text, see ibid., 187, n. 12. 

92 See Richard FitzRalph, Defensorium Curatorum, in Edwardus Brown, Fasciculus, vol. 2, 
469. For rumination on the attraction of light penances, see Edith Wilks Dolnikowski, 
"FitzRalph and Wyclif", 91. 

93 C, fol. 85vb-86va. For the Latin text, see Haren, Sin, 186 n. 5. While Lawler's suggested 
translation, *of the deed" is certainly possible in the abstract, the absence of conjunction 
with “ab omnibus peccatis" leads me to take “de facto" syntactically as a comment on the 
lack of jurisdiction. Cf. Traugott Lawler, "Harlot's Holiness’, 174. 

94 The Canterbury Tales 1 (A), 223; Chaucer, ed. Fred Norris Robinson, 19. 
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would in principle militate against a consumer market in confessional ser- 
vices — though only if the canonical penances were universally adopted — as well 
as constituting a guarantee against corruption of the confessor's judgement. 

The author is not an unreflective critic of the mendicant orders. In what is 
probably a recognition of their training and learning he acknowledges that they 
are “good clerks"95 He is also far from supposing that the faults that he stigma- 
tizes in the conduct of confession are confined to them.?6 In a programme that 
aimed at uniformity and lack of choice, however, the friars represented a point 
of exit from a system that would, with effective episcopal oversight, other- 
wise be closed.?? So viewed, the author's preoccupation is akin to the jealousy 
evinced by Grandisson over any diminution of the role of the parish church. 
Grandisson's hostility to private chapels — which represented exactly the type 
of hiving off of the great from parish life criticised in confessional terms by 
the Memoriale Presbiterorum — and even to chapels of ease where these were 
a response to geography is a marked feature of his register95 The comments 
of the Memoriale Presbiterorum suggest a similar incipient protectionism in 
terms of confessional practice. 


3 Grandisson and the Friars 


Grandisson himself was, so far as the evidence goes, late in coming out as a 
critic of the friars' role. The early years of his episcopate do not reveal him in 
that light. He had received consecration in the Dominican church of Avignon?? 
and in his will he made bequests both to them and to the Franciscans and 
Carmelites.!?? He had acted as conservator of the privileges of the Austins.!?! 
There is an uncertain inference to his hostile engagement in the immediate 
prelude to FitzRalph's Proposition Unusquisque of July 1350. It stems from a 
writ of privy seal that issued on 15 October 1349 to the sheriffs of London and 


95  C,fol.15v. For the context, see Haren, Sin, 185. 

96 Foran implication of this aspect, cf. Chapter 10, n. 39. 

97 Cf. Michael Haren, "Confession" n8. Cf. the observations of Alexander Murray, 
"Counselling" 71—72, 77. On this ecclesiological premiss, neither here nor in chapter 9 do 
I find it necessary accordingly to attempt an evaluation of the criticisms levied, for reflec- 
tions on which see Carolly Erickson, “Critics” (1975), 107-1. 

98 See Haren, Sin, 55-56. 

99 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 1, 322-23. ibid., 169-70, to Simon de Bouraston, OP, prior provincial 
in England, reveals the warmth of relations with which the episcopate opened. 

100 Ibid., vol. 2, 1553, 1555. 

101 Ibid., vol. 1, 490; vol. 2, 697. 
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was then, on 12 April following, repeated to the escheators throughout England, 
ordering inquiry into a report that friars were, in breach of their commitment 
to mendicancy, renting to laymen properties originally granted to them for the 
construction of dwellings. A.G. Little, who published it, was inclined to regard 
the endowed orders as the instigators, surmising that they would have found 
a sympathetic supporter in the recently appointed chancellor, John Thoresby 
(then bishop of St Davids, and later from his tenure of York known for his 
exceptional focus on raising the effectiveness of the secular clergy). There is 
reason to think, however, that the underlying issue would have had a particular 
topicality in Exeter. Among the returns to it found by Little, the single instance 
emerging of an actual breach of the kind — and that a technical one — was on 
the part of the Exeter Franciscans.!0? While that coincidence may be mislead- 
ing as an indication of the report's provenance, which would not readily be 
suggested accordingly by the writ's original address, there can be no mistaking 
Grandisson's engagement at the height of the FitzRalph campaign. 

Two flashes of illumination among the evidence of Grandisson's reading so 
meticulously assembled by Dr Steele fleetingly but powerfully reveal the fea- 
tures behind what is otherwise a mask presented to the historian.1°3 The first 
is a, now faint, comment in Grandisson's hand in the upper margin of Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms. Bodley 691, a copy of St Augustine's De civitate Dei, which, 
although belonging to Exeter cathedral, was heavily annotated by Grandisson. 
Less than most of the Grandissonian marginalia in the volume, the note has 
hardly a claim to permanence: perhaps it was originally lightly written. What 
we would consider an act of vandalism on so fine a book is probably to be 
ascribed principally to a difference of cultural perception but may, just, be 
thought a demonstration of the aristocratic self-confidence in Grandisson's 
composition. Certainly, it represents a curious failure on the part of a highly 
principled moralist to distinguish between personal property and that of his 
church. The claim of urgency in a righteous cause may be supposed to have 
been paramount. Beginning above column (a) of fol. zur and extending over 
part of column (b) Grandisson wrote: "Nota hic verba pro Archiepiscopo de 
Armac’ contra fratres" (“Note here words for the Archbishop of Armagh - 
against the friars"). A marginal bracketing-type mark against the text in column 
(a) indicates the words in question, which read (with line-breaks as shown 


102 In 1348 they had leased their original site, from which they had moved at the end of the 
previous century, to a Robert Taillour for sixty years at a rent just enough to cover an obli- 
gation on the land, standing from the foundation of their house there, to the rector. See 
Andrew George Little, "Inquiry" 151- 52. 

103 Seeabove,n.9. 
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here), in reference to the beast of the New Testament's Book of Revelation: "Que 
sit porro ista bestia quamvis sit / diligentius requirendum non tamen abhorret 
a fide recta / ut ipsa impia civitas intelligatur et populus infidelium / contrarius 
populo fideli et civitati Dei. Imago vero eius simula/tio eius mihi videtur in eis 
videlicet hominibus qui velut / fidem profitentur et infideliter vivunt. Fingunt 
enim se esse / quod non sunt”. (“Who, beyond, that beast may be — although 
it be a matter for rather diligent investigation yet it is not repugnant to right 
faith that it should be understood as the impious city of our theme and the 
population of the unbelievers, set against the faithful people and the city of 
God. Without doubt, it seems to me, its image is the imitation of it, on the part, 
that is to say, of those men who as it were profess faith — and live faithlessly. For 
they make themselves out to be that which they are not") The words *quod non 
sunt" ("that which they are not") are not embraced by the continuous mark- 
ing but from an ‘x’-shaped mark against them in the margin it is certain that 
they were intended to be included, perhaps to be the culminating element, 
in the wording deemed of interest to FitzRalph. In so ferocious an applica- 
tion one may surmise that probably also to be included is the extension of 
the idea: “vocanturque non veraci effigie sed fallaci ima/gine Christiani" (“and 
they are called Christians not by a truthful representation but by a deceptive 
image”).!°4 The strength of feeling of the second comment is, for its personal- 
isation, as breathtaking as it is succinct. Ham, the son of Noah, represents the 
heretics — such as Conway and his co-fraternal adherents.!05 

The sentiment of both these comments conditions understanding of an 
apocalyptic mandate against “the heralds of Antichrist’, issued in February 
1359, in which Grandisson suggestively echoed the text from Ephesians of 
FitzRalph's London sermon two years before, Nemo vos seducat inanibus verbis 
("Let no one lead you astray with empty words").196 Formally, the mandate was 
aimed at a range of wandering entities (gyrovagi), hermits, pardoners, and “pre- 
tended penitentiaries and confessors" rather than being issued against licensed 
friars, so identified.!° Yet, it can hardly be read otherwise than as deriving edge 
from the controversy that was raging and the particular locus that had been 
deployed during it. The trenchantly forthright statement of a bishop's pastoral 
responsibility enunciated in the mandate is quintessentially Grandissonian. It 


104 For the passage in context, see Augustinus Hipponensis, De civitate Dei, XX. 9, 728, ll. 95- 
101. For the biblical source, see Rev. 20.4. 

105 Steele, "Study", 166, citing Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 691, fol. 211ra. For Roger 
Conway, see Chapter 9. 

106 Sermon 68 in Gwynns listing. Gwynn, “Sermon-Diary’, 55. Cf. Chapter 9, n. 95. 

107 Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 97. Cf. Arnold Williams, “Relations”, 57. 
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fits neatly into and complements the evidence for Grandisson's régime from its 
inception. The general consistency of ideology of that régime is as striking as 
the energy driving it./?? The direction given by Grandisson to the clients whom 
he so successfully talent-spotted must have been in equal measure, throughout 
his episcopate, firm and assured. How far FitzRalph was affected as a critic of 
the friars by the character of the régime at Exeter must be judged in terms of 
his emergence as a polemicist, as traced in the next chapter. 


4 The Significance of the Grandisson Circle's Outlook for the Question 
of FitzRalph’s Influence on Piers Plowman 


The import for FitzRalph's development of the ideas discussed in this chap- 
ter raises a question over the influence that has been ascribed to him on the 
author of Piers Plowman - that brilliant fusion of surrealism and mordant con- 
temporary commentary which evokes continuing, indeed timeless, engage- 
ment with a range of the issues that FitzRalph confronted.? Expounding 
Piers Plowman's treatment of *miswinning" — the moralistic counterpart to the 
"unjust enrichment" of modern jurisprudence - Traugott Lawler's pronounce- 
ment on FitzRalph's significance is unequivocal: ^I consider him a source for 
Langland"!!? This derivation of a central theme on the part of so authorita- 
tive an interpreter must be considered in all future investigation of the poem. 
Wholly in sympathy as I am with what I identify as the perceptions prompting 
Lawler's conclusion," I diverge from it only in its formulation. 

Grandisson's circle must have been an unfailingly vigorous medium of intel- 
lectual exchange between its members.!? The nature of such a coterie deters 
isolating the influence that its individual members might have exercised, 
where differentiation is not compelled. By the same token, distinction tenders 
less profit. One member of the circle, William Doune, considered as author of 


108 While Linda Olson's surmise that Grandisson's reading even in his student days may have 
had episcopacy in view is insusceptible of verification, it draws attention to and would 
explain the quality of consistency to which I advert. Olson, “Reading”, 232-35. 

109 For cautious reflection on a perceived correspondence of concerns, see chapter 11 in the 
present volume. 

110 Lawler, "Harlot's Holiness”, 144. 

111 The reticence on my part very justly commented on by Lawler, “Harlot’s Holiness’, 145, 
does not betoken reserve over the kinship of ideas — only a diffidence, as explained below, 
pending further consideration of the channel of communication. 

112 Seeabove,n. 9, for Grandisson's continuing to keep FitzRalph in mind while re-reading De 
Civitate Dei in the mid- to late 1350s. 
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the Memoriale Presbiterorum,!? was responsible for the earliest known articu- 
lation within the circle of ideas on miswinning and restitution that largely par- 
allel the outlook of both FitzRalph and Piers Plowman on these matters. There 
is no evidence for Doune's stance on poverty, but poverty — as will appear from 
Chapter 9 below — was late in emerging as a focus of FitzRalph's polemic, one 
that he developed, arguably for polemical impact. Notably too, within the pres- 
ent reasoning, it is an issue on which the perspectives of FitzRalph and Piers 
Plowman have been judged to contrast.!^ Doune was a major functionary in 
the diocese of Worcester, within whose ambit the opening vision of Langland's 
poem is set. If one member of the Grandisson circle is to be distinguished from 
another in the attribution of the influence on Langland of common ideas, then 
Doune bids to be a prime candidate. The concrete dimension of such an influ- 
ence, as in that attributed to FitzRalph, is at present no more than hypothet- 
ical. Perhaps, on the model of his own patron, Doune had an incipient circle 
and talent-spotted for it. John de Belvoir" must on the evidence be viewed as 
much a client of Doune as a mere successor. Though having the clearest profile 
as a client he is unlikely to have been unique in that category: it would be no 
wonder were Doune (on the model, scaled appropriately, of Grandisson) to 
have had an eye for, in Oliver Cromwell's famous expression, *men as made 
some conscience of what they did". If, though, circle-building at junior and 
localised level is no more than an unevidenced postulate by analogy, and an 
abstract rumination on the dynamic of context, we do know that Doune was 
a preacher, for in his will he refers to “all the books of my own sermons".!!6 
FitzRalph's keeping a sermon-diary may itself have been shared within the cir- 
cle. Doune's diaries were bequeathed to Osney, but it is not impossible that 
copies might survive among the sermon material extant at Worcester.!" Local 


113 Cf. above, n. 8o. The case for Doune's authorship is an extension of the case for assigning 
the treatise to the Exeter context: cf. above, n. 79. However, abstracted from the case for 
his authorship, Doune, as a member of the Grandisson circle — with independently evi- 
denced sensitivity to restitution in respect of unjust enrichment, as well as hostility to the 
friars - must be considered, from his career at Worcester, a rival channel to FitzRalph's 
preaching or polemic by which salient ideas of the circle might have reached the author 
of Piers Plowman. For Doune's sensitivity as regards restitution, see Haren, Sin, 16. For the 
grounds of inference towards his hostility to the friars, see Haren, "Will" 135-36. 

114 See Terence Patrick Dolan, “Langland”, 43. 

115 For his career and outlook see Haren, “Will”. 

116 Alexander Hamilton Thompson, “Will”, 284. 

117 The collection, Worcester Cathedral Library, F. 126 (x), described by Rodney Malcolm 
Thomson, Catalogue Worcester, 58—60, 87-91, and surveyed by Wenzel, Sermon Collections, 
146-50, 630-57, is particularly noted below. (For convenience, I adopt Wenzel's siglum, x.) 
For the bequest to Osney, see Thompson, “Will”, 284. 
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preaching is an obvious possible channel of an influence on Langland - as for 
the raising of moral consciousness within the other context of large interest, 
pre-Lollard Leicestershire and the diocese of Lincoln, where also Doune was 
a major functionary.!? However, in the present state of knowledge - and here 
the sermon material referred to is a potential field for advances”? — I judge 
it preferable to treat generically the ideas that Professor Lawler persuasively 
identifies as significant, rather than to associate with a particular member of 
the Grandisson circle the influence that they exercised. That FitzRalph artic- 
ulated views which may be deemed a source for Langland I endorse. To urge 
a certain caution, in respect of the channel of this substantive import for 
Langland that Lawler and I are at one in recognizing, is not otherwise to dimin- 
ish FitzRalph's impact at both national and pan-European levels in broadcast- 
ing and, so far as the evidence stands on the poverty issue, extending ideas that 


118 See Haren, "Confession" 121-22. The quite separate question of FitzRalph’s significance 
for Lollardy is considered in Chapter 10. 

119 X, as noted by Siegfried Wenzel, Sermon Collections, 146 n. 3, preserves (fol. 1r), preced- 
ing the first sermon, the address of an incepting doctor of civil law. William Doune is, in 
the abstract, a contender for authorship of a civilian's principium preserved at Worcester. 
Moreover, if the phrasing read by Wenzel "incommutabilis bonitas" were taken as “in 
communi, tabulis botrias" —there is some palaeographical difficulty in either case — a play 
might be inferred on the name of Mr Walter de Botriaux, who was DCL regent at Oxford 
by May 1345 and as a native of Exeter diocese would have been an eminently suitable 
master under whom Doune might have incepted. On that basis, the plea to the presiding 
master would be at one level an elaborate pleasantry. The inceptor's master, as he has 
guided him to the doctorate, now directs the progress of the principium, complementing 
the proceedings by formally occasioning the butteries (“botrias”) to be filled with tables, 
presumably replete for the feasting afterwards. The apparently awkward placing of *ac" 
in "egressum ac consummet" (see the quotation, ibid.) may be thought a device to point 
up a pun as between “consummet” and “consumet’, distinguishable by gesture in oral 
delivery: “May your excellency consummate the egress’, is the straight extension of his 
directing the progress, while managing to deliver as a jovial double entendre, "Your excel- 
lency shall consume the going out". For an illustration of this type of esprit, see Martin, 
"Payn" 317-18. There is however a deterrent consideration. Botriaux is assumed dead by 27 
May 1349 when institution was made to his rectory of St Just in Penwith. (Reg. Grandisson, 
vol. 3, 1389. Emden, BRUO, vol. 1, 228). In a papal supplication granted to Reginald Brian 
as elect of St Davids dated 18 October 1349, Doune was described as licentiate in laws. 
Brian was provided on 11 September to the vacancy occasioned by the translation of John 
Thoresby on 4 September. He could be expected to have used Doune's updated status 
had Doune incepted by early summer. On the other hand, Botriaux's death is an infer- 
ence - though a priori a likely one — rather than a datum. Whether any of the sermons 
contains evidence that would prompt an identification of Doune as author must await 
more detailed work. A reference to the Queen Mother (fol. 136ra) dates Sermon 134 to ante 
1358. For Doune's chronology on the point of degree, see Haren, Sin, 191. 
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without his energy and prominence would have lacked important intellectual 
development and, for contemporaries, have remained restricted in their reach. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Richard FitzRalph and the Friars 


Emergence and Course of the Conflict 


Michael Haren 


In her comprehensive intellectual biography of FitzRalph, the late Katherine 
Walsh identified as *one of the most problematic aspects" in understanding 
him his "apparently sudden change of heart with regard to the four orders of 
mendicant friars and their role in later medieval society"! The change of heart 
is well established. The evidence for it will be further considered here. The 
principal departure from the Walsh perspective below is that the development 
in FitzRalph's outlook on the friars must be viewed in context of the thinking 
of his patron Grandisson and of the latter's circle, as surveyed in Chapter 8, 
specifically that ideas derivable from that context influenced FitzRalph's earli- 
est engagement in polemic. Beginning from a focus on pastoral concerns, the 
polemic took a radically new turn with FitzRalph's development of a theory of 
lordship that affected principally the Franciscan order's ideology of poverty. 
The steps and their sequel will be followed in outline? of FitzRalph's return to 
the papal curia as a litigant over these issues in the last phase of his life. The 
prospects of his success in that litigation will be re-evaluated. 


1 Background: Ante-Bellum FitzRalph 


FitzRalph's outlook on the friars in the earliest period is attested by a series 
of sermons delivered by him in their convents at Avignon during his first and 
second periods of residence at the papal curia. So far as is known, his début as 


1 Katherine Walsh, Scholar, 349. For a prior consideration of the genesis of FitzRalph's hostility, 
see Carroll Erickson, “Critics” (1976), 119-123. 

2 In order to expound more thoroughly the relatively unsurveyed character of FitzRalph's out- 
look in the earlier period and the emergence of those pastoral concerns, particularly the 
preoccupation with restitution in the confessional régime, that were to be so prominent an 
aspect of the later controversy, I rely for some of the detail of the controversy itself on refer- 
ences to Michael James Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, where the contest between 
FitzRalph and Roger Conway is closely examined. 
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a preacher in Avignon was a sermon to the Dominicans on 7 July 1335, the feast 
of the translation of St Thomas of Canterbury? Given the evidently close rela- 
tionship between his patron, Grandisson, and the Dominicans of a few years 
earlier, that connexion might be thought to have served as a recommendation 
of the preacher, and the translation of a saint to whom Grandisson's devo- 
tion was marked would have been a peculiarly appropriate feast. However, as 
suggested by Walsh, FitzRalph's position on the beatific vision — on which he 
had been consulted by John xx11 - may have been the occasion of his inde- 
pendently coming to the attention of an order which had mounted spirited 
opposition to the pope's view.* Certainly the content of the sermon, in which 
he repeated that it was enjoyed immediately following the soul’s purgation,® 
would have been received with general satisfaction by his audience. His sec- 
ond sermon to the Dominicans® was a high-profile one.” It was preached on 
the occasion of the order's general chapter which met at Avignon on 27 May 
1341, during FitzRalph's second sojourn there, while litigating at the curia as 
dean of Lichfield cathedral from 1337 to 1344. Devoted to St Dominic, it has 
been characterised as "the sermon of (...) a well-informed friend of the order"? 
A sermon to the Carmelites of Avignon preached on 8 December 1342 was on 
the subject of the feast for that day, the Immaculate Conception.? Whether the 
preacher's interest in the topic dictated the setting or whether the setting — the 
convent of an order which championed the doctrine — evoked the theme is a 
matter of surmise. 

In view of the importance later assumed in the polemic by the question of 
apostolic poverty, FitzRalph's sermons in Franciscan context are a particularly 
interesting point of reference. There are four. Three are from the second period 
of his residence at the curia. The fourth was preached several months after 
FitzRalph's return to Avignon as archbishop during the visit (lasting from at lat- 
est the summer of 1349 until conjecturally the summer of 1351) in which he was 
revealed definitively as the friars' opponent on the issue of pastoral privileges. 


3 Sermon no. 74: here and below references to FitzRalph's sermons by number are to the list- 
ing in Aubrey Gwynn, “Sermon-Diary’, 48—57. For text, reference is made as appropriate to 
the manuscripts of the sermon-diary. For Grandisson's interest in the subject, see Erskine, 
“Grandison’. 

As suggested by Katherine Walsh, “Preacher”, 408. 

See ibid., 406. 

Sermon no. 75. See Walsh, “Preacher”, 402 n. 2, for correction of Gwynn’s dating. 

For the particular sensitivity deriving from the order's recent relations with Benedict x11, see 
ibid., 401, 411. 

8 Ibid., 4n. 

9 Sermon 85. For the edited text, see Benedictus-Maria Zimmerman, "Sermones" 163-79. 
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To do justice to these four Franciscan sermons would require extensive pre- 
sentation of their text. That is impossible here.!° However, even abstracted 
from content, the fact that FitzRalph was repeatedly invited to preach in what 
was probably in all cases the great church of the Cordeliers!! betokens warm 
relations. He did so on the feast of St Antony (17 January) — probably in 1338 
(Sermon 71 of the preacher's sermon-diary), and certainly in that year on 11 and 
25 November, the feasts of St Martin of Tours and of St Katherine of Alexandria 
(Sermons 77 and 78 respectively). His final sermon to the Franciscans was on 
the feast of St Francis himself, on 4 October 1349 (Sermon 80). 

The proximity of the preacher's epiphany as a polemicist, in the delivery 
before the papal consistory of his Proposition, Unusquisque, on 5 July 1350, 
lends to this last of the Franciscan series a particular interest in retrospect. 
The sermon does have edge. There is forthright criticism of Franciscans who 
hanker after ecclesiastical dignities. St Francis's urging to Cardinal Ugolino, 
"Tenete eos in ea vocacione in qua vocati sunt" (*Hold them in that calling 
in which they were called"),? is adduced in support of the preacher's stric- 
tures — a point that will require further comment. In the delivery of this criti- 
cism, however, the sermon's tone is highly respectful, even ingratiating. There 
is no allusion to the quest for pastoral privileges. An enigmatic remark in the 
exordium constitutes a signal that the preacher was restricting his subject in 
some respect, though whether on this point is imponderable.? Moreover, as 
is true indeed of FitzRalph's preaching generally to this point, he still holds 
voluntary poverty in regard. Of course, the poverty in view is as understood by 
the developed Franciscan structure and within the parameters laid down by 
John xxii. From the perspective of the order's history, FitzRalph's commenda- 
tory references are an exercise in ‘Newspeak’. That said, the sermon serves as 
a marker for the intellectual distance that FitzRalph himself had travelled on 
poverty by the point at which the main part of his De pauperie Salvatoris was 
complete and the final polemical campaign beginning. 


10 Fora complete text see Michael James Haren, “Franciscan Sermons’. 

11 discuss the indications ibid., 305. 

12  J,fol.142vb. 

13 "Sermo aptari debet condicionibus auditorum presencium nec debet predicator agere 
causas absencium" J, fol. 141rb. 
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2 The Origins of FitzRalph's Opposition to the Friars 


Since FitzRalph's campaign changed character in its course, a preliminary dis- 
tinction is necessary, congruent with what has just been observed. In its first 
grand public thrust, the Proposition Unusquisque of 5 July 1350, the campaign's 
target was pastoral functions principally. Katherine Walsh linked the hostile 
outlook evinced towards the friars on this count with the acute conditions of 
interracial strife in the proponent's divided archdiocese of Armagh: 


The most likely explanation for FitzRalph's sudden and total opposition 
to the friars is that on acquiring a large diocese to administer he was faced 
in an acute form with the problem of enforcing episcopal authority. The 
problem of the exempt religious who exercised a pastoral ministry was 
made more difficult by the tensions of a racially divided community and 
FitzRalph showed an intense awareness of this situation. It can be argued 
that his previous experience of the mendicant orders had been limited to 
the atypical situations of the schools at Oxford and the cosmopolitan con- 
vents at the papal curia, whereas in the course of his duties as archbishop 
he encountered the practical problems caused by exempt religious in gen- 
eral, linked with the specific issues which arose when mendicant confes- 
sors might abuse the confessional in excessive support for one 'nation' or 
other.^ 


The intensity of the archbishop's awareness of the moral corrosiveness of 
endemic violence between the native Irish and the folk of the lordship whose 
border straddled his metropolitan province is beyond dispute.!5 His intellectual 
background however as it is now understood forces a questioning of the hypoth- 
esis that his opposition to the friars' pastoral engagement is to be attributed to 
the effects of the situation that he faced in Ireland. 

The evidence for the emergence of his outlook on the point is debated and 
in some respects enigmatic. The judgement of L.L. Hammerich in favour of 
an early dating of Sermon 1 of FitzRalph's sermon-diary is unsafe. A reference 
to the pilgrim in St Patrick's Purgatory strongly urges the dating 26 February 
1354.6 Though the sermon’s particular criticism of regular confessors is subject 


14 Walsh, Scholar, 363. 

15 See Michael Haren, “Richard FitzRalph" 88-91. 

16 For the significance and argument for dating, see Michael James Haren, "Itinerary", 
352-56. 
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to several possible interpretations!" it represents, as the record stands, a devel- 
opment towards what would become a salient strand of FitzRalph's hostility to 
the friars.!8 Why that criticism should have been so late in emerging is hardly 
less puzzling than is its formulation. In commenting elsewhere I observed that 
the voice does not seem that of a man whose own experience has thoroughly 
convinced him of the point that he is making.!? I accept the force of Traugott 
Lawler's demurral from my use there of *non-sectarian" to convey the hesitancy 
to which I adverted. The comment is warranted that "if FitzRalph wanted to be 
truly nonsectarian he only needed to say ‘confessors’ without qualification"20 
He certainly did not intend to be “truly nonsectarian" By the same token, 
I agree with Lawler's judgement that “the phrase is indeed ... contentious’. 
That it is ironic, as also suggested by him, I find unconvincing. This sermon was 
probably — on the likely dating — to an audience within easy reach of the arch- 
bishop's manor of Dromiskin. The preacher's specific note that he had urged 
his hearers not to despair on account of the weight of their sins?! suggests that 
the congregation was at least predominantly lay. If a high-profile setting might 
be thought more readily to have forced itself into the record, the setting of 
this was conjecturally of lower grade. There is no prompting to hypothesise 
one in which irony might have been contextually elicited. Discretion may be 
accommodated, with qualification. While it is plausible that earlier sermons 
by FitzRalph to be considered next, containing the theme of restitution, 
might have been politic in their avoidance of criticism of the friars,? there is 
no apparent reason why after appointment to his see and especially after his 
emergence as a public polemicist he should have been under like constraint. 
Since the interpretative choice is between oddity and oddity,?? I propose in 


17  Indeferenceto the difficulty, I quote it here in Latin and with minimal punctuation: "Unde 
dampnant se confessores religiosi si qui sint et alii qui receptis paucis denariis non 
inducta restitucione homini de furto aut de usura aut de iniusto lucro proximi absolucio- 
nem impendunt sicuti absolvere hominem non possunt a tali delicto in proximum nisi 
satisfaccione premissa." B, fol. 1v, with the substitution from J, fol. ır, of the reading "sint" 
for "sunt", on which see below, and of “homini” for B's ungrammatical “hominem”. J thus 
confirms the emendation of Traugott Lawler, “Harlot’s Holiness’, 173. 

18 Walsh, Scholar, 365, noted the absence of the particular criticism from the Proposition, 
Unusquisque. 

19 Haren, “Itinerary”, 357. 

20 Lawler, "Harlot's Holiness” 173, n. 66. 

21 “Ibi dixi quod peccatores non desperent propter nimietatem criminum" J, fol. 1vb. 

22 Walsh, Scholar, 127, shrewdly comments on the — quite legitimate — ambition that might 
have been entertained. For the perspective that the pro rege sermons considered by 
Royer-Hemet might have been so conditioned, see Royer-Hemet, “Preaching”, 178. 

23 See Haren, “Itinerary”, 358, n. 35. 
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editing this sermon to punctuate * — si qui sint et alii — ”. (The variant "sint" 
of the St John's manuscript is so strong as to force its adoption critically.)?* 
Certainly?5 the passage is an indictment of mendicant confessors and, if punc- 
tuated “ — si qui sint et alii — "79 of other confessors who are equally defective. 
That voice sounds out of concert with what is heard from the Grandisson cir- 
cle. The Memoriale Presbiterorum applies strictures of Hostiensis on avaricious 
confessors with unmistakable and devastating irony to the “present-day con- 
fessors of the orders of mendicants"?" Pertinently for a putative reference on 
FitzRalph's part to other defective confessors, its sally on that front is followed 
by another, general, thrust: "Alas, alas, how many simoniacal confessors are 
there these days and surely numberless, as it were. For almost all are bent on 
avarice, not caring about the salvation of souls"?9 No "si qui sint" there. No one, 
indeed, reading Grandisson's register could suppose him blind to the faults of 
the secular clergy. Perhaps, though, the inception of public polemic forced a 
concentration of fire and a squinting for aim on FitzRalph's part. As regards 
the secular clergy, if the "si qui sint et alii" indeed refers to them, the sniper in 
Sermon 1may have been determinedly staying on target, while betraying a con- 
sciousness that secular pastors were not beyond a hit. The diffidence detected 
would therefore be the tactic of a polemicist unwilling to adulterate his argu- 
ment by even-handedness.?? 

An uncomplicated point of reference for concern with restitution is pro- 
vided by Sermon 9 of the diary, preached in Lichfield cathedral on Pentecost 
(18 May) 1345. There, restitution is introduced as a moral prescription simply, 
not specifically associated with confessional practice — still less malpractice 
on the part of confessors — though the implication for confessional practice 
is clear from the definition enunciated of true repentance. The hearers were 
enjoined to ask themselves whether they observed the principle of doing as 


24 For the reading, see ibid., 358. It is unique on this point (as in the reading *homini") 
among the four manuscripts of the sermon diary. 

25 Even on Lawler’s punctuation “ — religiosi si qui sunt, et alii —” (Lawler, *Harlot's Holiness’, 
173), though that would evidently attenuate the criticism of religious in a fashion render- 
ing even more problematical the dating of this sermon after the inception of FitzRalph's 
public polemic. 

26 See Haren, “Itinerary”, 358, n. 35. 

27 C, fol. 84y, in respect of comments taken from Henry of Susa (Hostiensis), Summa Aurea, 
liber 5, “De penitentiis et remissionibus’, art. 53 (Basle, 1573), 1448—49. 

28 "Heu, heu, quot sunt tunc confessores symoniaci hiis diebus et certe quasi infiniti. Fere 
enim omnes student avaricie, de animarum salute non curantes" C, fol. 84v. 

29 If this perspective were adopted it would serve to explain the awkwardness of " — si qui 
sint et alii — ” on which I commented, Haren, "Itinerary", 358, n. 35. 
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you would be done by. Among the offences to be examined accordingly was 
injury in goods: 


30 


If you do not wish to be injured by another in body or in goods, do not in 
any way injure another, and if, having been injured by another, you wish 
that he should restore what he has taken from you, do you, when you have 
injured another and have unjustly removed something from him, restore 
what you have taken. Nor can you be healed otherwise, since neither can 
you otherwise truly repent, if you have competent means [sc. of mak- 
ing restitution], since if you say that you repent when you have unjustly 
removed from someone the thing that belongs to him let you not retain 
that thing in your hands. Release it: for you do not repent having taken 
that which you voluntarily retain, since retention has the act of depri- 
vation always annexed. Do not lie to the Holy Spirit, like Ananias and 
Saphira ... who acted fraudulently over the price of the field, but speed- 
ily restore what you have misappropriated. Hear your Lord and master 
enjoining and teaching, Matthew 5, When you are offering your gift at the 
altar and there have remembered that your brother has something against 
you, leave your gift and go first to be reconciled with your brother, and then 
you shall offer your gift. If therefore you have in your possession unjustly 
the goods of your Christian brother, God wills not to receive the gift from 
your hand before you shall have been reconciled with your brother ... If 
you have removed the property of another, restore it, and if you cannot 
do so, promise faithfully that you will restore when you have the ability 
and seek mercy [sc. from the offended party ].?? 


"Si te non vis in corpore nec in bonis ab altero ledi alterum omnino non ledas et si, lesus 
ab alio, vis ut tibi subtracta restituat tu cum alterum leseris et ab eo quicquam iniuste 
abstuleris ablatum restitue nec aliter vales sanari quoniam nec aliter vales veraciter pen- 
itere si tibi sufficit facultas quoniam si dixeris te penitere quando alteri rem suam iniuste 
abstuleris non eam penes te retineas. Liberes: quod enim libenter retines non te penitet 
abstulisse cum retencio ipsam ablacionem habeat semper annexam. Noli ergo mentiri 
Spiritui sancto sicud Ananias et Zaphira uxor eius de quibus Actus 5, qui defraudabant 
de precio agri, set cito ablatum restitue. Audi Dominum tuum et magistrum precipien- 
tem atque docentem Cum offers munus tuum ad altare et ibi recordatus fueris quod frater 
tuus habet aliquid adversum te relinque ibi munus tuum et vade prius reconciliari fratri 
tuo; deinde veniens offeres munus tuum. Matt. 5 capitulo. Si ergo habes penes te iniuste 
bona fratris tui Christiani non vult Deus munus recipere de manu tua antequam illi fueris 
reconciliatus. Modus autem reconciliacionis necessarius est: si facto offendisti facto rec- 
onciliaris; si rem alterius abstulisti istam restitue, quod si non vales, te restiturum cum 
valueris fide promitte et misericordiam pete." J, fols. 12vb—131, collated with B, fol. 16v. This 
text of Matthew had been deployed to similar effect in Sermon 77, preached before the 
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In close keeping with the tone of this is the preacher's return to the topic — 
again grounded on Matt. 5:23-24 — in Sermon 27, preached at Epiphany in the 
Cotswold parish church of Burford, as I have argued, in 1346.?! This time the 
context is confession, specifically the need for it to be integral rather than 
piecemeal. Though the friars are not mentioned — and the fault of dividing sins 
is the confitent's - they must have been in view as the most likely occasion of 
resort to more than one confessor. Later, the need for the proprius sacerdos?? to 
have an overview would be a major thrust of the campaign against mendicant 
privileges. 

Division of sins between confessors is one respect in which penitence may 
be flawed. A second is as regards satisfaction: 


Satisfaction is necessary for every sin committed against your brother. 
The reason is because the disease cannot be cured while the cause of the 
disease remains. Accordingly, if you have acquired something unjustly 
from the goods of your neighbour, by rapine, by theft, by fraud as in 
the case of merchants or in whatever other way, your sin can never be 
removed unless what has been purloined is restored, if the faculty be 
there [sc. to do so]. The reason is because the sin is not demitted unless 
you truly repent of it and no one repents that he made off with another's 
property unjustly who freely and spontaneously holds on to it still. For 
how does he repent of having stolen from anyone what he does not wish 
to restore to him but wishes of his part to hold on to?33 


There is no reference to deficiency, still less corruption, on the part of the 
confessor. 


Franciscans in Avignon some seven years before. See Haren, "Franciscan Sermons’, 146, 
Il. 103-7. 

31 See Haren, “Itinerary”, 354—55. 

32 For evolution in the legal understanding of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215's require- 
ment, in the decree “Omnis utriusque" that annual confession should be to the “proper 
priest’, see Haren, “Friars”, 507—08, 512-15. 

33 “Unde prima satisfaccio necessaria est pro omni peccato commisso in fratrem tuum. Racio 
est quoniam causa morbi manente non potest morbus sanari. Et ob hoc si acquisisti tibi 
aliquid de bonis proximi tui iniuste, rapiendo, furando, circumveniendo ut mercatores 
aut alio quovis modo, numquam potest tolli peccatum tuum nisi prius restituatur abla- 
tum si assit facultas. Racio est quoniam peccatum non dimittitur nisi vere de eo peniteas 
nec quisquam penitet quod iniuste rapuit alienum qui illud libere aut spontanee detinet 
in presenti. Quomodo enim penitet se abstulisse ab aliquo quod non vult illi restituere set 
spontanee detinere?" J, fol. 341. 
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Sermon 27 contains another theme that would be a major preoccupation of 
FitzRalph's later polemic — as it was a major preoccupation of Grandisson - the 
peculiar suitability of the parish church as the place ordained for prayer, a suit- 
ability linked to the virtue of obedience which enhances the prayer itself, on 
the principle enunciated by Samuel to Saul (1 Reg. 15:22), "Obedience is better 
than sacrifices"?* 

In a similar mixture of preoccupations, Sermon 9's insistence on reconcilia- 
tion is followed by a warning against infringements of ecclesiastical property: 


And chiefly ought Christian men to refrain from unjust removals of eccle- 
siastical goods since beyond doubt all are ipso facto expressly excommu- 
nicated — in the constitutions of Ottobuono - who from the manors and 
granges or other places belonging to men of church abstract any of their 
possessions, without licence of them or of their servants, nor can they be 
absolved unless they first make satisfaction in respect of what has been 
taken — at which point there was discourse on damages inflicted unjustly 
on the lord bishop.?5 


These disparate matters take their place with instances in FitzRalph's sermons 
of this period of other interests and concerns which though in the abstract 
capable of independent emergence suggestively echo what we know to have 
been current at Exeter. Thus, in Sermon 20, preached at Cannock (Staffs) on 
the fifth Sunday after Easter (21 May) 1346, those over-confident of divine 
mercy postponing to confess are graphically likened to fraudulent bailiffs who 
having deferred a payment due in their accounts in one year multiply arrears 
so that in the subsequent year they are even more unable to render.?6 To judge 
by the Memoriale Presbiterorum, the malpractices of bailiffs were likely to have 
been a focus of moralizing in Grandisson's circle?" Sermon 20 also passed 
adverse comment on the practice of "some of you" of burying outside the par- 
ish church. Akin though it was to the Grandissonian fixation with the parish 


34  Jfol .34va. 

35 “Et precipue debent homines Christiani cavere ab iniustis ablacionibus rerum ecclesi- 
asticarum quoniam non dubium expresse in constitucionibus Octoboni excommunicati 
sunt omnes ipso facto qui de maneriis aut grangiis aut aliis locis ad viros ecclesiasticos 
spectantibus res eorum aliquas abstrahunt sine ipsorum aut suorum ministrorum licen- 
cia nec absolvi possunt nisi prius de ablatis satisfaciant, ubi dictum fuit de dampnis illatis 
domino episcopo minus iuste". J, fol. 13r. For Ottobuono’s constitution, see Councils and 
Synodi, 764. 

36 B,fol.3ar. 

37 See Michael James Haren, "Social Ideas", 52-53. 
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church's rights, to FitzRalph's own articulation in Sermon 27 and to his later 
polemical concern, the topic's occurrence in this context is directly related to 
the fact that Cannock's advowson lay with the dean and chapter of Lichfield.?? 
The preacher noted explicitly his having discoursed “on our right"?? 

In Sermon 26, first preached at a general procession in London on n April 
1347, the preacher dwelt on booty in wartime, thus turning his text from the 
Lord's Prayer, Panem nostrum cotidianum da nobis hodie, to far from bland 
effect: 


First it was set out that the bread that we ought to enjoy ought to be ours, 
not acquired by us by any bad title, since that way it is not ours, even if he 
from whom it is received should consent, be it that he consent not of a 
free and simple will. And there it was set out concerning those receiving 
booty and spoils in time of war, since although the war may be just so 
far as concerns the laws of the realm it can nevertheless be unjust so far 
as concerns the divine laws, and because kings cannot absolve from sin, 
therefore the licence of kings does not suffice for the transference, so far 
as concerns God, of lordship in such a case.*? 


Such coincidences of subject between FitzRalph's preaching and the Exeter 
background discussed in Chapter 8 need not be thought of as a one-way flow 
of ideas. They may rather suggest a common exchange remaining lively during 
these years. That said, a large importance in present context of the Exeter paral- 
lels is that they help to explain the marked development of FitzRalph's pastoral 
focus in the prelude to his elevation as archbishop (and indeed beyond). The 
pronounced fixations surrounding Grandisson or evinced by him contribute 
to a view of FitzRalph as having approached his archdiocese with sensitivities 
already well heightened. Of especial consequence was to be the focus on the 
overriding obligation of restitution in confessional practice. The implication is 
not that FitzRalph's Armagh experiences were irrelevant to what subsequently 


38 | See Walsh, Scholar, n2, 364. 

39 X “Ibi de iure nostro dictum fuit" B, fol. 32v. 

40 "Primo ostensum fuit quod panis quo uti debemus debeat esse noster, non nobis aliquo 
malo titulo acquisitus, quoniam sic noster non est, eciam si ille a quo recipitur consen- 
ciat, dum tamen non libera et vera voluntate consenciat, et ibi fuit ostensum de recipien- 
tibus predas ac spolia tempore guerre, quoniam quamvis guerra quo ad iura regnorum sit 
iusta, potest tamen esse iniusta quo ad iura divina, et quia reges non possunt absolvere a 
peccato, ideo licencia regum non sufficit ad transferendum dominium quo ad Deum in 
casu huiusmodi". B, fols. 40v-41r. For booty as a topic in the Memoriale Presbiterorum, see 
above chapter 8, 310 and Michael Haren, Sin, 64, 124, 171. 
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took place. The implication is that they may not be supposed the catalyst of 
the change in attitude towards the friars that Katherine Walsh quite rightly 
identified as requiring explanation but explained by reference to the peculiari- 
ties of the Irish scene rather than by reference to the outlook of the circle with 
which FitzRalph had been so long associated and with which his contact is 
known to have continued. 


3 Pastoral Privileges: Unusquisque 


“Alas”, remarked the great pioneer in FitzRalph studies, L.L. Hammerich, on 
the transition from Sermon 8o, “[t]he words fell on stony ground, or they 
were trodden down by busy feet. So it came about that Richard opened the 
campaign’. A more likely supposition is that the principal content of the 
Proposition Unusquisque had been in elaboration well ahead of the third 
visit to Avignon. Certainly, the Proposition cannot have resulted from disap- 
pointment with reaction to the sermon, whose exhortations, in any case only 
indirectly relevant to the points of controversy, may be judged to have been 
propagandist as much as reformatory. There is indeed in Sermon 80 what may 
be considered a hint that the text from which the Proposition took its departure 
was already in mind. The sermon's quotation from Francis's urging to Ugolino 
does no violence to the saint's sentiment, but it is not exact.4? FitzRalph's for- 
mulation is reminiscent both of the Proposition's locus, from I Corinthians 
7:24, Unusquisque in quo vocatus est frater in hoc maneat apud Deum, and of 
known Grandissonian parlance. As I have observed elsewhere, vocational con- 
stancy, extrapolated from Corinthians, seems to have been a Grandissonian 
principle.^? If a subtle adjustment might be accidental, a subconscious echo 
of a theme's expression, FitzRalph must surely have been taking serious stock 
throughout this period of the problems to which the Proposition gave voice. 
Probably the timing alone of the giving voice remained to be decided. If so, 
what dictated the timing? On the agenda of this Avignon visit was Armagh's 
claim to the Irish primacy^^ and it is possible that initially FitzRalph may 


41 Louis Leonor Hammerich, Beginning, 43. 

42 Franciss words as handed on (see Bonaventura, Legenda Maior, c. 6. 5, ll. 15-21, 
584) were: "Tenete illos et conservate in statu vocationis eorum", not precisely "in ea voca- 
cione in qua vocati sunt”. 

43 Haren, Sin, 49. Grandisson, enjoining on Mr Walter de Botriaux in 1339 residence in his 
cure, required that "contentus in ea vocacione ad quam vocatus est remaneat et persistat”. 
Reg. Grandisson, vol. 2, 913. 

44 For the history of the issue, see Walsh, Scholar, 239—78. 
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have been shy of complicating a highly delicate situation by provoking con- 
troversy.*° However, Edward 111’s position was clear by 20 November 1349.46 
While the primatial issue might have had a bearing on Sermon 80, it is improb- 
able that it would long have survived as a constraint. The best explanation of 
the timing is afforded by Unusquisque's reference to an initiative on the part of 
the friars. They were said to have delivered a consistorial Proposition, seeking 
at once clarification, amplification, and mitigation of the effect of Clement V's 
constitution Dudum by which, at the council of Vienne (1312), he had restored 
the provisions of Boniface vi1r's bull, Super cathedram.*” This démarche, of 
which nothing more is known,*® may itself have been an advance strike. The 
alliance that now emerged betokens a nexus of contact, even of co-ordination, 
that could hardly have passed unobserved. In its turn, the friars' move would 
have required urgent response. The tone of Sermon 80 favours the perception 
that FitzRalph's timing was indeed dictated by circumstance. 

FitzRalph presented his own Proposition in tandem with Bartholomew 
(Bartolomeo da Valmontone), bishop of Traü (Trogir).^? The latter's connexion 
with him is as yet a matter of surmise. A clue may lie in Bartholomew's proxi- 
mately subsequent conduct of papal negotiations aimed at the adhesion of the 
orthodox of the Balkans to Western catholicism. More probably than being an 
incident merely of his tenure of Traù, his selection for the role suggests an intel- 
lectual interest in eastern Christianity, an interest that would have been akin 
to that of FitzRalph himself in the Summa de Questionibus Armenorum.9? Such 
would be consonant too with Bartholomew's having had papal provision to a 


45 Alexander de Bicknor, archbishop of Dublin, had died on 14 July 1349. For the possibility 
that this was seen as offering a favourable opportunity, see ibid., 204. 

46 CPR, 1348-50, 426. 

47 Clementin., 3. 7. 2: Cic, vol. 2, 1161-64. For an explication of the terms thus enacted, see 
Haren, “Friars”, 508—09, 510. 

48  FitzRalph summarises as follows the friars’ petition as regards Dudum: “Decretalis eius- 
dem tres particulas in genere distinguendo: partem unam dicunt obscuram, alteram affir- 
mant superfluam, et terciam asserunt rigorosam — humilibus precibus postulantes per 
Vestram Sanctitatem eiusdem decretalis obscura seu dubia declarari, superflua resecari, 
et eius rigida mitigari" Hammerich, Beginning, 54. This may be supposed substantively a 
quotation from the friars' formulation. 

49 See ibid., 45-46, 79-80. For Bartholomew's career, see principally Maria Chiara 
Billanovich, “Un collaboratore" The argument of Giuseppe Billanovich, “Come Nacque" 
and idem, "Cola di Rienzo”, in favour of Bartholomew's identification as author of the 
chronicle Anonimo romano, is insecure, and the views of that work are not drawn on here. 
See Roberto Delle Donne, “Storiografia”, 100—101. 

50 For these missions, to Stephen Iv Dushan, ruler of Serbia, see Billanovich, “Come Nacque’, 
208-10, and Billanovich, "Un collaboratore" 293-94. Bartholomew's colleagues on the first 
mission were two Franciscans, the archbishops of Durazzo and Ragusa. On the second, 
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canonry of Constantinople.?! There are grounds for thinking that he resided at 
Avignon with his early patron, Ildebrandino Conti, bishop of Padua and him- 
self a papal diplomat, from the late summer of 1333 until late 1338 or early 1339 
and, on a fair presumption, in the three years prior to January 1346, by which 
time he had certainly returned there.9? Not only, therefore, may he be thought 
to have had a theological point of rapport with, he had ample opportunity of 
meeting FitzRalph well before his partnership with him in controversy. 
Accordingto FitzRalph's concluding reference in Unusquisque, Bartholomew 
was to deal with the legal technicalities. His extensive experience as an admin- 
istrator for Conti would have left him familiar with the full range of practical 
workings at diocesan level.5? He was not, however, a lawyer by training (his 
known academic background was in the medical faculty),5* so his real value 
to FitzRalph must have lain elsewhere. Bartholomew's patronage by Conti 
had evidently provided him with an introduction that had established him 
firmly on the curial scene. For how long his association with Cardinal Niccolo 
Cappocci extended before its earliest documentation in an act of November 
13525 is unknown: the latter's elevation to the college on 17 December 1350 
might be thought the latest point at which he would have begun to assemble 
talent. The Cappocci link has a longer-term interest for a speculative evalua- 
tion of the climate of curial opinion during the final FitzRalph campaign, in 
so far as an inference arises that Bartholomew's championing of the seculars' 
cause had at worst not damaged his own prospects. It is argued below that 
FitzRalph during his final campaign enjoyed high-level favour and indulgence, 
glimpses into which are rarely derivable other than with varying degrees of 
indirectness. There is no basis for surmising on Bartholomew's part a formal 
connexion with Cappocci as early as the delivery of Unusquisque. One may 
only note that for the historian to regard Bartholomew as a peripheral figure in 
July 1350 would be at discount to the promptings from the later documentation 
of his career. As for the specious peripherality conveyed by his title, this must 
have been judged to carry a distinct presentational advantage. The Armagh- 
Traù axis, spanning the limits of the western rite, projected an image of that 


the Carmelite Pierre Thomas, whose marked expertise in East-West relations may hint at 
a qualifying engagement on Bartholomew's part beyond the level of general savoir faire. 
51  Seeibid., 289. 
52 See ibid., 284-85, 287-88. 
53 See ibid., 295-97. 
54 See ibid., 282. 
55 See ibid, 291. 
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universality claimed by the the Proposition's assertion that it was delivered *on 
behalf of the prelates and all the curates of the whole church"56 

Unusquisque was a full-frontal attack on the three areas of pastoral activ- 
ity in respect of which the friars were privileged under Dudum and associated 
enactments: rights of preaching, with specified restrictions, of having mem- 
bers of their orders licensed to hear the confessions of those resorting to them 
and of burying — subject only to the requirement as regards this last that they 
pay to the parish clergy one quarter of all receipts, direct or indirect, whether 
by way of funeral fees or legacies or of gifts from the deceased, made during the 
illness from which he died.5? The Proposition's foundation is a regard for the 
parish unit that has already been noted as a principal Grandissonian concern. 
From the outset, in the vocation of the uncircumcision (a state charged, in 
Pauline terms, with the nuance of complete enfranchisement through Christ), 
it proposes a community whose members are “We (...) prelates of churches, 
major and minor" who "dispense the temporal goods of our mother, the church 
militant, and have the rights and laws by which the goods are owed us”.58 The 
friars are called in the circumcision. Interestingly for the contrast with where 
the controversy now beginning will end, the proponent still accords them the 
recognition of being constituted in a perfection — though it is a perfection dis- 
advantageous to them in that by it they are cut off (circumcisi) from the tem- 
poralities and other laws by which such temporalities should be owed them 
were they not so circumcised.?? In fact, this back-handed captatio benevolen- 
tiae is not at all intended at the expense of the seculars. Later, it is asserted 
plainly that "it is just that always the greater be preferred to the lesser ... But 
it is established that curates whoever they be are greater in the ecclesiastical 
order than are the friars from their order"5? One of the sensitive points indeed 
is the concept of “prelate”. It was directly germane to the privilege of preaching. 
It may be thought to have been a or even the point of obscurity on which the 
friars had allegedly sought illumination. By Super cathedram / Dudum, friars 
were restrained from preaching at the hour at which the local prelates wished 
to preach or - this certainly would have distinguished higher prelates — to have 
a sermon preached before them. FitzRalph's complaint is that the friars do 


56 Ibid. 53. This distinction between prelates and curates was not altogether happy since 
part of FitzRalph's argument within the Proposition was that curates were themselves 
prelates. 

57 For the effect of the legislation and its interpretation, see Haren, “Friars”, 503-16. 

58 Hammerich, Beginning, 54-55. 

59 Ibid., 55, ll. 36-39. 

60 Ibid., ll. 95- 98. 
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not understand what he calls “minor prelates” — meaning “rectors, vicars and 
parish chaplains”®! — to be included under the injunction. Generally, and in 
keeping with that perspective noted as Grandissonian, FitzRalph holds it to be 
a “precept of the Church that parishioners at the hour of mass should resort to 
their parish church to hear the monitions of the Church"9? The concession of a 
preaching privilege to the friars is a superfluity which should be cut away from 
them. Circumcision again: the reference to superfluity sounds like a calculated 
echo and refutation of the proposition and petition of the friars themselves. 

The review of the other privileges is in similar vein. For twelve hundred years 
before the constitution of any of these orders the common laws (leges com- 
munes seu iura communia) sufficed for the government of the whole church 
and if those laws were not adequate why should not the orders of possession- 
ers, “being more approved and more incorporated into the church’, have the 
faculty to hear confessions?® The reference to the possessioner orders — in a 
context devoid of practicality — was a naked bid for their support. If it is argued 
that many curates are not capable and many friars are, it should be left to the 
ordinary on his annual visitation of his diocese to remedy any insufficiency 
found, by calling on friars of his choice.5^ The case with spiritual medication is 
as with physical: a cure cannot be effected by multiple doctors having partial 
knowledge, only, of the case that they are treating.55 Shame is a large part of 
penance and selection of an outside confessor removes or diminishes this.96 
The present dispensation is bad for parishioners and bad for friars.9" The priv- 
ilege of burying outsiders also bears adversely on curates, on the friars, and on 
those buried. The parish church is the natural place for burial, where there is 
continuity within families, where folk receive the sacraments as was the case 
for twelve hundred years and more, and, crucially, which is the place elected by 
God for the offerings and prayers of the faithful.®® The friars are, in this — as in 
other pastoral activity capable of engendering economic advantage — brought 
into disrepute.9? All these are themes which will recur through the later, ever 
more acerbic, polemic. 


61 Ibid. 56, Il. 70-72. 

62 Ibid., ll. 75-7. 

63 Ibid., 58, Il. 124-135. 

64 Ibid., 58-59, ll. 135-51. 

65 Ibid., 64-65, ll. 279-91. 

66 Ibid., 65, ll. 303-9. 

67 Ibid., Il. 317-21. 

68 Ibid., 65-67, ll. 325-53; 68, ll. 369-85. 
69 Ibid., 67, Il. 354-68. 
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By comparison with the later development of FitzRalph's thought, poverty 
receives little attention. It is touched on lightly. Having a right by which one 
hasa claim to support (as in the right of preaching) lends a security incompati- 
ble with the ideal of highest poverty."? The incompatibility has particular point 
in relation to the friars minor. The faculty of preaching — which could not be 
provided for by St Francis — is adventitious in their case and a violation of their 
profession, to which (a sharp observation that resurfaces in the later polemic) 
manual labour is not repugnant." 

The friars, by intruding into that to which they are not called, act against 
divine counsel and precept. (Hebrews 5:4 is the key text here.) They have 
harassed successive popes and worn them down, as they are doing still — an 
overt reference to the friars’ petition again.”? In desiring what is not theirs 
they commit the grave sin of concupiscence.?? A faculty acquired through the 
mediation of sin (mediante peccato) cannot be exercised except sinfully, “since 
the sin in acquiring always remains, so long as the thing unlawfully acquired 
through the mediation of that sin is retained”.“4 "The rationale of this I have 
often stated in public: since no one ever repents of the specific sin of acquiring 
a specific thing while that thing is held”. Here there is a direct link with that 
strand commented on in FitzRalph's preaching, the requirement of restitution 
in all cases of unlawful deprivation or unjust enrichment."6 Nearly connected 
with this train of thought is a principle of far-reaching significance, enunci- 
ated in the concluding address of the Proposition: "That therefore I may use 
a single argument, which seems to my lords the prelates to suffice, I say that 
he deserves to lose a power who abuses the power granted him. For this God, 
the highest and most just judge, shows us by deed”.”” And of these deeds, the 
first and chief is the sanction of loss of original dominion and expulsion from 
paradise. Unusquisque, practical as is its main focus, thus propels the student 
of FitzRalph's thought towards the comparatively abstract analysis of the De 
pauperie Salvatoris. 


70 lbid. 70-71 ll. 434-442. 

71 lbid. 72, ll. 475-481. 

72 Ibid., 60—61, ll. 177-99, 209-12. 

73 lbid. 62, Il. 220-232. 

74 Ibid., 63, ll. 260-65. 

75 Ibid., 64, ll. 265-67. 

76 See further Haren, “Itinerary”, 354-61. 
77 Hammerich, Beginning, 72, ll. 484-91. 
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4 Poverty and Polemic: The De pauperie Salvatoris and the London 
Sermons 


FitzRalph's De pauperie Salvatoris was indirectly owed to a commission given 
him, with two other, unidentified, theologians, by Clement v1 in the eighth 
year of his pontificate. The termini for the pope's intervention, if dated for- 
mally, are accordingly 19 May 1349 and 18 May 1350. FitzRalph was certainly 
in Avignon by August 1349. It is unclear whether the commission was already 
in hand when he preached before the Franciscans in October, but it may cer- 
tainly be held as significant for the concluding address, already noted, of the 
Proposition Unusquisque. That it preceded the Proposition is worth restating as 
the chronology alone cautions against Janet Coleman's surmise that Clement's 
request for a scholarly work from FitzRalph was "aimed at keeping him quiet 
after his preaching of the 1350 proposicio”.”* Strictly, the only evidence we have 
for encouragement towards a treatise is that it came from certain of the car- 
dinals,?? but it is not in the least unlikely that the pope would have approved. 
A hierocrat and a monk had a putatively strong interest in the issues, however 
explored. There is no doubt at any rate that his was the stimulus to investi- 
gate — specifically disputed matters concerning “the proprietorship or the lord- 
ship, possession and right of use of things such as our Saviour and Lord Jesus 
Christ held and as do the friars minor and their order, imitating (as they main- 
tain) the poverty of our Saviour'*? — and to include consideration too of the 
pertinent papal rulings. The treatise was a reaction to what FitzRalph judged 
the commission's rancorously unprofitable proceeding. Work on it continued, 
indeed was probably mainly conducted, after his return to Ireland.?! 

The treatise, a dialogue, was originally in seven books, of which the first five 
are devoted to the concepts of dominion or lordship, possession, title, propri- 
etorship, and use, and the last two to apostolic poverty and the evangelical life. 
During his last sojourn, as a litigant, at the curia, FitzRalph added an eighth 
book, which both considered the state of mendicancy and addressed the men- 
dicants’ pastoral privileges.9? The author's thesis of the common lordship of 
the just, founded on a doctrine of dominion by grace, bore against the ideal of 


78 Janet Coleman, “FitzRalph’s Antimendicant ‘Proposicio”, 386. 

79 John Wyclif, De Dominio, 273. 

80 Ibid. 273. 

81 Ibid. 

82 Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 3222 [P], witnesses convincingly to its specif- 
ically polemical origin. 
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poverty underpinning the primitive mendicant ethos, while his premiss that a 
right was forfeit if abused — paradigmatically manifest in the expulsion from 
paradise of Adam and Eve — constituted a platform for the renewed assault 
on the friars' pastoral privileges. The renewal so quickly followed on the com- 
pletion or near completion of the treatise in its original form as to imply a 
correlation of timing. Demand for the treatise is suggested by its premature 
circulation, at a point when it was in course of elaboration.®? The circulation 
is attested by the well-known contemporary manuscript, acquired probably 
at Oxford by Adalbert Ranconis,?* and by London, Lambeth Palace Library, 
Ms. 121, which, although fifteenth-century records elaborations and revisions 
of similar type, further testifying to a tradition of the text's currency at a stage 
before completion. The evidence for that tradition reinforces the suspicion, 
already generated by the neat chronology, that FitzRalph's arrival in England 
in the early summer of 135695 was planned to coincide nearly with an attack 
on the friars mounted by the Canterbury convocation which met at St Paul's 
on 16—24 May 1356.56 

There was an ample interval for coalescence between FitzRalph and the 
nexus that he may be deemed to have had among the higher sub-episcopal 
ranks of the English church (men like Kilwington and Doune) - to leave aside 
altogetherthe question of the extent of his support among the bishops. The writ 
for parliament the preceding November had been issued on 20 September; the 
archbishop's letter of summons to a provincial council was dated 16 January 


83 Sermon 65, delivered on 18 December 1356, contains a reference to it: "Scripsi de illa mate- 
ria septem libellos, quos domino nostro pape et quibusdam dominis meis cardinalibus 
approbandos seu discuciendos atque corrigendos, si oporteret, direxi et Oxon' etiam ad 
eos legend<os> volentibus communicandos tradidi". J, fols. 76rb—76v. The reading of B, 
which has "iam" before "tradidi" might imply a circulation at Oxford prior to the despatch 
to the curia, though the perspective might rather be as of the date of the sermon. The 
implication of selection among the cardinals is of political interest. 

84 Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, cvP 1430. Katherine Walsh proposed that 
the annotations and interpolations, which evidently had authorial sanction, since they 
entered the final text, were authorial also in execution. See Walsh, "Manuscripts" 70; 
Walsh, Scholar, 475. For comment on copying errors that are against this see Haren, 
"Richard FitzRalph’, 108, n. 77. 

85 He preached in the parish church of Coventry on 12 June: Sermon 58. He had preached in 
his own chapel on 24 April: Sermon 57. 

86 See William Abel Pantin, Church, 159, 267-68. The source is the letter-book of the abbot 
of Selby (London, National Archives, Duchy of Lancaster, 42/8), where the entry, fol. 79v- 
80r, occurs between items dated 19 December 1355 and 22 January 1357 (“die dominica in 
festo sancti Vincentii Martiris anno domini et cetera Lvit?"). The episode is assignable to 
the convocation at St Paul's on 16-24 May 1356. See Convocation, 263-71. 
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1356.87 Against that background, FitzRalph's own account, that he came on the 
business of his church of Armagh? while capable of being formally true does 
not quite convince. 

FitzRalph was in London by Corpus Christi (23 June) when he preached to a 
convent of nuns in the East End (“ad partem orientalem"),9? a reference which 
suggests the Benedictine house of St Helen's Bishopsgate.9° Then he took his 
stand at St Paul's Cross, preaching there, on Sunday, 26 June.?! It was the first 
of a series of public or semi-public London sermons, suspended, though not as 
early in the summer as would appear from the sermon diary??? resumed that 
winter and continuing into the spring of 1357, at a variety of locations in the 
city: in St Paul's cathedral,?? in the hall of the bishop of London,% three in 
succession at the Cross,’ and on Lady Day in St Mary Newchurch.?6 While the 
last venue appears comparatively withdrawn, the preacher was able to assume 
a certain continuity of audience. So, he could cite — as delivered “to you" — his 
Nemo vos seducat of just under a fortnight before, and address aspects of the 
friars' criticisms for which he had not had time then or rather, as he ingenu- 
ously recognized, for which the reply had come to him in an access of l'esprit 
de l'escalier.9" 


87 Ibid, 263-65. 

88 Eduardus Brown, Fasciculus, 466. 

89 Walsh, Scholar, 409: Sermon 59. 

90 See MRHEW, 260. 

91 Sermon 60 of the Sermon diary, on the text Qui diligit Deum diliq<a>t et fratrem suum. 

92  Inthelastof the London sermons, in $t Mary Newchurch, he referred to a sermon also at 
the Cross on the text In plenitudine sanctorum detencio mea, putatively preached by him 
on the feast of the Assumption (15 August). J, fol. 47r. 

93 Sermon 61, Sunday 17 July. 

94 Sermon 65, 18 December 1356, on the text Dirigite viam Domini. 

95 X Sermon 66, Sunday, 22 January 1357, on the text Quodcunque dixerit vobis facite; Sermon 
67, Sunday, 26 February (the first Sunday of Lent), on the text Dic ut lapides isti panes fiant; 
Sermon 68, 12 March (the third Sunday of Lent), on the text Nemo vos seducat inanibus 
verbis. 

96 Sermon 38. 

97 “Set quia per fratres ad aliqua que tunc dixi fuerant data duo responsa et unus obiectus 
ad que propter brevitatem temporis tercia Dominica quando vobis feci sermonem distuli 
respondere ymmo verius quia tunc mihi non in patulo occurrebat, ideo ea in presenti 
tractabo”. J, fol. 47vb. The friars had claimed that their superior discernment ought to be 
a determining factor in choice of confessor. FitzRalph maintained his insistence (stem- 
ming from the consideration of office) on preferring the curate, even if of lower learn- 
ing, and — in a reversion to that perspective so vigorously articulated in the Memoriale 
Presbiterorum's championing of the canonical penances -invited a comparison of the 
effects of the several régimes. 
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The effect of the sermons up to and including Dic ut lapides isti panes fiant, 
can be captured succinctly but quite fairly from the Appellacio lodged against 
him on behalf of all four orders of friars following a joint meeting at the 
London Greyfriars on 7 March. Formally in the name of John of Arderne, prior 
of the London Austins, it listed a catalogue of alleged errors in them relating to 
evangelical poverty, the state of mendicancy and the friars' pastoral activity. It 
was complained that he had “criticised, rebuked and belittled the orders, their 
state, grounding and institution, and the life of their professors ... and espe- 
cially the poverty and mendicancy attaching to them (...) before a thronging 
and exceedingly numerous multitude, reproving the voluntary state of pov- 
erty"?8 FitzRalph's response on the following Sunday was not such as to dimin- 
ish that impression: Nemo vos seducat inanibus verbis, in which he replied in 
detail to a series of twenty-one charges levied against him, was a masterpiece 
of the art of the diatribe. Despite royal attempts to prevent, the parties trans- 
ferred their dispute in the course of the summer to Avignon where it contin- 
ued at the curia of Innocent v1 until Fitzralph's death around November 1360. 
There, as well as prosecuting his case for restoration in its original force of the 
requirement for annual confession to the "proper priest" of the decree Omnis 
utriusque, FitzRalph had to defend himself against the action of the four orders 
denouncing his errors and representing him as heretical and excommunicate. 

The fact that the suit terminated with the great protagonist's death and that 
the status quo remained unaltered has cast an interpretative shadow over it. 
Defeat (as regards specifically the issue of the bulls Gravem dilectorum on 1 
October 1358 and Tenorem quarumdam on 3 April 1359)?? and defeatism (as 
regards the tone of the Replicaciones Ricardi Archiepiscopi Armachani)!9? have 
been misderived from the record.! There is a signal, indeed, in the composi- 
tion of the cardinalatial tribunal appointed by Innocent v1 to hear FitzRalph's 
case incompatible with regarding it as foredoomed to failure: of the four mem- 
bers, two were monks, one was former patron of FitzRalph's colleague, Richard 
Kilwington — who must be judged a prime agent behind the organization of 
those appearances at St Paul's Cross — and another, Francesco degli Atti, had 


98 "Ordines predictos, statum, fundamentum et institucionem eorumdem vitamque profes- 
sorum in eisdem et presertim paupertatem et mendicitatem eis annexas ... coram popo- 
losa et copiosa nimis hominum multitudine iniuste contra canonicas sanctiones et sedis 
apostolice indulgencias temere increpavit, reprehendebat et parvipendebat, statum pau- 
pertatis voluntarium reprobando’. S, fol. av. 

99 See Walsh, “Friars”, 242, 243 respectively. I comment on both in Haren, “FitzRalph and the 
Franciscans”, 397 and n. 99. 

100 Contained in P, fols. 159r-194v. Walsh, Scholar, 435 and n. 89, 443, n. 13. 

101 Foramplification of this judgement, see Haren, "FitzRalph and the Franciscans" 403. 
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as bishop of Chiusi (1348-53) been notably robust in his defence of episco- 
pal right to the canonical portion, on which he had written a tract.!02 That 
FitzRalph delivered personally before the pope his Proposition, Nolite iudicare, 
of 8 November 1357, surveying those aspects of his London sermons to which 
the friars had taken such grave exception, is susceptible of a variety of inter- 
pretation. Katherine Walsh, though noting that it would have been by papal 
consent,!?? surmised that the need for economy on FitzRalph's part might have 
dictated the presentation.!°* While the consideration of economy is impon- 
derable in the abstract, a procedural point occasioned by personal delivery, on 
to which FitzRalph’s party afterwards adroitly latched,! is likely to have been 
anticipated — of the pope's part too. 

Evidence of the pope's complaisance does not have to be gleaned so indi- 
rectly. The renewal while the litigation was still in course, on the feast of St Luke 
(16 October) 1359, of synodal legislation for the diocese of Avignon requiring 
parishioners to have recourse to their parish church, including in the matter 
of annual confession, compels a re-evaluation both of the climate within the 
Roman curia and of the prospects for FitzRalph's suit.!?6 This was an evidently 
stage-managed event, carefully recorded by FitzRalph's party and transmitted 
home to England, undoubtedly as a model for diocesan action.!?? The implica- 
tion is strong that an accommodation was in view whose condoning or even 
specifically providing for local diocesan legislation on the vexed issues would 
have represented a major concession to FitzRalph's demands. By the same 
token it would have had the effect of a restriction in practice, at the discretion 
of local ordinaries, of the friars' privileges. In his De audientia confessionum, 
FitzRalph trumpeted the Avignon legislation, approved, he claimed, not only 
by the present pope (which must certainly have been the case) but by his pre- 
decessor (a contention which if untrue would have been disputed) as support- 
ing his own position and as revelatory of the consciences of both Clement and 
Innocent.!?? Tendentious as FitzRalph's interpretation undoubtedly was - the 


102 See Richard C. Trexler, “Bishop’s Portion" at 432 and n. 140, 449-50. The implications were 
noted by Walsh, “Friars”, 234-35 and n. 40, and, despite her generally pessimistic assess- 
ment of FitzRalph's prospects of success, with the judgement — which the new evidence 
adverted to below fully warrants, except as regards the assumption concerning the out- 
look of Clement vi - that it “provokes the speculation whether Innocent vr might not 
have been prepared to reverse the policy of his predecessor”. Walsh, Scholar, 427-28. 

103 Walsh, *Friars" 233. 

104 Walsh, Scholar, 422. 

105 See Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 392. 

106 See Haren, "Gynwell" 285-92. 

107 See Haren, Sin, 199-200, 205-07; Haren, “Diocesan Dimensions" 167—70. 

108 See Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 400. 
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enactment's requirement of annual confession could not effectively, without a 
change in the church's common law, have embraced "all sins" as he maintained 
it did!©9 — the confusion which the synodal re-enactment was thus capable 
of generating and its potential application must have been foreseen and 
intended. The démarche constitutes another signal — alarming from the friars’ 
perspective! — of FitzRalph's status on the inside track of the curial circuit. 

It is clear that by this stage the pastoral dimension of the conflict had come 
to dominate. Roger Conway addressed the issue of poverty in Quaestiones 
which, though difficult to relate to the progress of the polemic, can hardly but 
have been evoked by it. Katherine Walsh, noting Conway's concession that 
use and dominion are inseparable in consumables, commented on the mod- 
eration of his position.!? It may be argued though that the moderation on the 
point is specious. Not only did John xx11's Ad conditorem formidably mark the 
course in these waters, but so to tack was actually advantageous in the blast of 
FitzRalph’s insistence on the dominion of the just. Certainly, there was no veer- 
ing from what Conway had evidently identified as a haven. The reader of his 
authoritatively wide-ranging treatment, struck by the reduction of the purist 
Franciscan ideology, cannot fail to be struck also by the boldness of Conway’s 
adherence to that text which had long stood as the reference point for the lit- 
erally apostolic life, Matt. 10: 9-10 and its counterparts, Marc. 6:8-9 and Luc. 
9:3: “Christ, showing the way of perfection and enjoining the same on the apos- 
tles, was at that particular juncture a pauper and there and then in possession 
of nothing apart from things consumable in use for the time opportune"!!? 


109 The point was made by Roger Conway in reply to the De audientia: Roger Conway, 
Defensio, 1336/1432, ll. 48-50. See Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 401. 

110 Conway, in his otherwise minute reply, carefully sidestepped the bold reference to the 
pope's conscience. See ibid. 

111 They survive in R, fols. 42r-48r. Those in Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, cve 
4127, fols. 249r-69r, formerly considered to be his — apparently by extrapolation from 
the colophon of the preceding work, a copy of Conway's Defensio, which they immedi- 
ately follow — were (as reported in Walsh, Hardeby, 179, n. 66) established by Mr Michael 
Commins to be by Bonaventure, of whose Quaestiones disputatae de perfectione evangel- 
ica, printed in Sancti Bonaventurae Opera omnia, vol. 5 (Quaracchi, 1891), 125-65, they 
transmit an inferior text. 

112 Katherine Walsh, Hardeby, 178. 

113 “Sexta conclusio. Christus viam perfeccionis ostendens et eandem apostolis iniungens 
fuit activo tempore pauper ibique nihil omnino possidens preter res usu consumptibiles 
pro tempore oportuno. Patet sic Matt. 10, Marc. 6 et Luc. 9. Christus precepit apostolis ad 
predicandum missis ut non possideant aurum vel argentum nec es in zonis nec peram 
nec calceamenta nec duas tunicas superfluas et cetera, et non dubium quin Christus 
hoc fecit facto quod docuit verbo ut patet Actus primo [Act. 1.1] et Johannis 16? [recte 
20. 21], Sicut misit me Pater et ego mitto vos". R, fol. 47r. For the text of John xx11’s bull Ad 
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Only "activo tempore" and "ibique" stand between Conway and the strictures 
of Cum inter nonnullos.!^ The explicit of this Tractatus de Regalia Christi 
records that it was "editus a fratre Rogero Cownuay doctore sacre theologie in 
curia Romana quondam minister [sic] Anglie"!5 The most plausible context 
for this “publication” by Conway at the curia is the friendly environment of 
the Franciscan convent.!6 In his manifestly public Defensio Mendicantium,"? 
Conway concentrated on the issue of pastoral privileges, exploiting in his turn 
the narrowness of the compass left his opponent by John xx11’s condemnation 
of Jean de Pouilli.!!$ 

The focus of the Defensio was formally dictated by the tract to which it was 
a reply, FitzRalph's De Audientia Confessionum.!? However, Katherine Walsh's 
surmise that a strategic decision may have underlain - that the poverty issue 
was effectively devolved on the Dominicans?? — both is plausible in the 
abstract and has some evidential support. Certainly, Conway's Quaestiones, 


conditorem canonum, issued on 8 December 1322, see Extr. Ioann., 14. 3; Cic, vol. 2, 1225-29. 
For its declaration that a separation of simple use from proprietorship in the case of con- 
sumables was contrary both to law and reason, see ibid., 1226. 

114 Extra. Ioann., 14. 4; Cic, vol. 2, 1229-30. Issued on 12 November 1323, Cum inter nonnullos 
declared that the pertinacious assertion that Christ and the apostles had nothing either 
individually or in common was henceforth to be deemed erroneous and heretical, as was, 
and contrary to catholic doctrine, the denial that they had lawful use, including full dis- 
position, of those things that Scripture showed them as having. 

115 R, fol. 48r. The grammatical slip in a text that is generally sound may indicate that the 
original formulation had ‘qui fuit' before “quondam minister’. 

116 "Paupertas habencium possessiones qualitercumque seu proprietatem et dominium 
deficit a paupertate Christi et apostolorum et multitudinis credencium discipulorum in 
ecclesia primitiva, et intelligo possessiones terrenas, redditus et tenementa et huiusmodi, 
et hoc sive talia habeantur in proprio vel communi. Probatur sic: nec Christus nec apostoli 
nec in primitiva ecclesia credentes discipuli habebant huiusmodi redditus et tenementa 
seu terras. Ergo paupertas talia habencium minor est quam paupertas istorum". R, fol. 47r. 
("The poverty of those having possessions howsoever or property and dominion defects 
from the poverty of Christ and the apostles and of the multitude of the believing disci- 
ples in the primitive church, and I mean landed possessions, revenues and tenements 
and such like, and this whether such be had individually or in common. The proof is as 
follows: neither Christ nor the apostles nor the believing disciples in the primitive church 
had revenues and tenements or lands of the kind. Therefore the poverty of those having 
such is less than their poverty") Here the saving ingredient is the elaboration introduced 
by "intelligo" (“I mean") - but the dish would have been unpalatable served before monks, 
as comprised in a curial audience. 

117 See Conway, Defensio. For a crucial defect in the printed tradition and its implications for 
the dating of the Defensio, see Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 401-02. 

118 Vas electionis: Extra. commun., 5. 3. 2; Cic, vol. 2, 1292. 

119 See Walsh, Scholar, 441; Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 401. 

120 Sotounderstand her comment at Walsh, Hardeby, 181. 
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just discussed, leave no doubt either of his engagement or of his capacity to 
address poverty as eruditely, subtly and aggressively as he addressed the jurid- 
ical dimension. 

The principal Dominican contribution to the polemic was by the Alsatian 
Bartholomew of Bolsenheim. Although the textual history of his contribution 
is complicated;??! it is evident that, in contrast with Conway, his curial contri- 
bution focused mainly on the poverty aspect: more precisely, he focused on 
the less constricted subject of mendicancy - though in replying to the proposi- 
tion "Christ was not truly mendicant or needy" he elided the one term into the 
other. As regards voluntary poverty he asserted that it “pertains to the perfec- 
tion of life and the gospel"?? The formulation here is notably circumspect. It 
was not only Franciscans who needed to be cautious. 

Bartholomew's focus as regards privileges is of interest for what he chose 
within his limited treatment. Under the topic of confession (listed as proposi- 
tion eight - the last — in the list of what he opposed) he dealt at length with the 
Avignon synodal legislation.?? Like Conway,7^ he insisted that the Avignon 
legislation merely repeated the obligation imposed by Omnis utriusque. He 
further noted that its reference was to "proper priest" rather than "parish 
curate"25 It was fundamental to the friars’ position that licensed friars had the 
status of "proprii sacerdotes" within the terms of Omnis. The second proposi- 
tion addressed was that "[i]t is divine precept that all that the law prescribes 
concerning the sacraments ought to be done in the parish church".'?6 This too 
could be deemed affected by the Avignon legislation, though Bartholomew 
avoided so disadvantageous a linking. 

Bartholomew's tackling of the Avignon legislation establishes in itself that 
the date 1357 initially assigned!?7 by Meersseman for the tractate in the form 
in which he edited it is certainly incorrect. Since Bartholomew's address is to 


121 I have a detailed study in preparation. What must be considered the delivered version 
was edited by Gilles-Gérard Meersseman, "Défense" 138-73, from U, the only manuscript 
initially known to him. 

122  Meersseman "Défense" 151, 152. 

123 He first cited the legislation: see ibid., 167—68. He subsequently elaborated: see ibid., 170. 

124 For Conway’s handling, see Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 401. For an authorita- 
tive overview of what is known of the occupancy of the office of magister, see the listing 
of Brigide Schwarz, Kurienuniversitát, 597. 

125 See Meersseman, "Défense" 170. 

126 See ibid., 143. 

127 As contained in the title of his article: by the time the article was ready for press, 
Meersseman had had notice of the Wolfenbüttel manuscript (referred to below as 
W). See ibid., 173 (Postscriptum). On W see now Alexander Patschovsky, "Strassburger 
Beginenverfolgungen" 58—61. 
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FitzRalph's deployment of the legislation — presumably with reference, as in 
Conway's case to the De audientia confessionum — an earliest likely terminus 
post quem on this basis would be November 1359. A colophon — written in a 
different hand both than that of the text and of the incipit — to W claims that 
the tractate was “compiled and published in the Roman curia by the vener- 
able and excellent man, professor of sacred theology, the most worthy mas- 
ter Bartholomew of Bolsenheim, of the order of friars preachers provincial of 
Theutonia" that it was “preached, published and promulgated in the presence 
of the lord supreme pontiff and of the lords cardinals and very many clerks 
both secular and regular" and that "these things were done in the said Roman 
curia in the year 1360"78 A letter of Albert de Marbach, provincial minister of 
the Franciscans at Strasbourg — appealing to him for assistance in defence of 
both their orders — supports Walsh's surmise, referred to above, that there was 
strategic coordination between Franciscans and Dominicans.!29 

Part too of that co-ordination may have been the contribution, attested only 
indirectly, of the English Dominican William Jordan. Jordan is known to have 
been active at the curia in the late Spring or early Summer of 1358, when he 
was party with his provincial, John de Tatenhall, with Conway and another 
Franciscan, with John de Waldeby, o£sA, and with the Carmelite provincial, in 
tendering a petition to the pope to counter hostile action in England against 
the orders.!?? It seems that he also determined against FitzRalph before the 
pope, an act referred to by his confrére Henry Bitterfeld, disputing at Prague in 
1396.3! When and to what effect Jordan intervened is unknown. An inference 
to the timing arises uncertainly from Bartholomew of Bolsenheim's possibly 
disingenuous, possibly barbed, statement towards the end of his own presen- 
tation that whereas FitzRalph had been sowing tares in the wheat, they still 
perhaps escaped the attention of many, *because we [sc. those to whom their 
growth was visible] up to this point have not been able to have (*habere hac- 
tenus non valuimus") opportunity and occasion (“tempus et locum") for pro- 
pounding over them in the presence of your Holiness, and in the presence too 
of the lords and fathers the venerable lords cardinals in this holy consistory".3? 


128 For the Latin, see Meersseman, "Défense" 173. 

129 See Clément Schmitt, "Documents", 246-47 (no. 32). The letter was dated by the editor 
1359-62. A question that it raises concerning Bartholomew's status at the time of his con- 
tribution will be addressed in the study referred to at note 121 above. 

130 Cambridge, Sidney Sussex College, Ms 64, fol. 113v. On the effect of the measure sought 
and the letter actually issued, see Haren, “FitzRalph and the Franciscans’, 396-97. For 
details on Jordan's co-petitioners, see Walsh, Scholar, 437. 

131 See Meersseman, "Défense" 131 n. 

132 See ibid., 172. 
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His assertion would seem weakened had Jordan already determined before the 
pope, but apologetic rhetoric is not a basis from which the point may be urged 
securely. Bartholomew's tractate effectively represents the limit of the avail- 
able evidence for the progress of the debate over the FitzRalph suit. 

There is no evidence for the conclusion of FitzRalph's suit before his death, 
taken to have occurred in November 1360,33 and the argument from silence 
must in this instance be considered powerful for its continuance until then. 
Whatever its prospects had he lived — and it has been argued here that these 
were more auspicious than has been allowed - it failed in its objective. The 
great campaign's effects were confined to such influence, as may reliably be 
claimed for it. Over this debate continues.!?4 
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to the "elements peculiar to the nature of Anglo-Irish society" to which she attributed 
FitzRalph's own engagement in controversy — see Haren, "Itinerary" 361. That is not how- 
ever to discount the extent to which FitzRalph's arguments on the pastoral issue contin- 
ued to be deployed. On the ambivalent significance for Wyclif's thought of the doctrine of 
the De pauperie Salvatoris — which I have presented as engendered by FitzRalph's original 
concern with pastoral privileges — see Jeremy Catto, “Wycliff and Wycliffitism’, 201, 203- 
04, 211-12, and Dr Riley's treatment of the topic in chapter 10. Even Reginald R. Betts, in 
an analysis emphasising the heterodox potential of the doctrine of dominion, conceded 
finally that FitzRalph “could hardly have anticipated or desired" the consequences dis- 
cerned. Betts, "Dominion" 175. Partly because major texts for the investigation remain 
regrettably unpublished, much less attention has been devoted to an influence that was 
deep and almost immediate, if confined and not so historiographically "fashionable" as 
the heterodox aspect - the reception among the English Benedictines. For a convenient 
summary of the interest in dominion theory of Adam Easton, Uthred of Boldon and 
Nicholas Radcliffe, with shrewd judgements by an unsurpassed expert on the contempo- 
rary orthodox mindset at Oxford, see Catto, “Wyclif and Wycliffitism" 183-84, 206. 
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Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms lat. 3222. 
Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, CVP 4127. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Wyclif, the Lollards, and the Middle English 
Tradition 


Incorporations and Rejections of FitzRalph's Views 


Bridget Riley 


1 Introduction 


The first part of this chapter owes its title to the late Professor Terence Dolan, 
whose untimely death prevented him from setting out in this Companion vol- 
ume what would have been a rich survey of FitzRalph's relationship to the 
English theologian and heresiarch, John Wyclif (d. 1384), and his followers 
(named variously “Wycliffites” or "Lollards"), along with an exploration of ver- 
nacular responses to the archbishop’s arguments.! What follows is shorter in 
scope and depth, focussing on categorizations of poverty and labour in certain 
lollard and Middle English texts.? As well as noting ways in which such texts 
incorporate the theological views of FitzRalph, this chapter addresses essen- 
tial omissions, highlighting where FitzRalph's particular understandings of 
"the problem of poverty" are absent from the works of his so-called admirers.? 


1 An argument to treat the two terms as synonyms can be found in Anne Hudson, The 
Premature Reformation: Wycliffite texts and Lollard History (Oxford: 1988), 2—4; see also Anne 
Hudson, “Laicus litteratus’: The Paradox of Lollardy”, in Heresy and Literacy, 1000-1530, eds. 
Peter Biller and Anne Hudson (Cambridge: 1994), p. 228. For an etymology of the term “lol- 
lard", see Paul Strohm, Theory and the Premodern Text (Minneapolis: 2000), 21-23, and Ian 
Forrest, “Lollardy and Late Medieval History" in Wycliffite Controversies, eds. Mishtooni Bose 
and J. Patrick Hornbeck 11 (Turnhout: 2011), 131. For an explanation of why "lollard" has been 
selected in this chapter over "Wycliffite" see Fiona Somerset, Feeling like Saints: Lollard 
Writings after Wyclif (Ithaca: 2014), 16-20. 

2 For the purposes of this chapter, the term “lollard” will be applied in an adjectival sense, 
rather than as the proper noun *Lollard". That latter term has traditionally been used to 
denote a clear demarcation between late medieval orthodox and heterodox texts, whereas 
recent research reveals a far more fluid relationship between orthodox and dissenting texts 
than such rigid terminology might suggest. See Somerset, Feeling like Saints: Lollard Writings 
after Wyclif. 

3 For a discussion of “the problem of poverty" in late Middle English texts, see David Ayres, 
"Piers Plowman and Problems in the Perception of Poverty: A Culture in Transition", Leeds 
Studies in English 14 (1983), 5-25. 
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Given the stature of FitzRalph as a respected scholar in the late four- 
teenth and fifteenth century, it should not be surprising that he would find an 
appreciative audience in Wyclif and among lollard writers.^ As Anne Hudson 
reminds us, “[t]he Lollard heresy was in origin learned, indeed academic"5 
FitzRalph was recognized by his peers as an important theologian, his works 
read and cited by contemporaries and subsequent scholars.® FitzRalph was 
one of the few contemporary theologians cited by Wyclif, and came to be 
quoted and eulogised within lollard texts." A commentary on the biblical book 
of Revelation, Opus Arduum, written between 1389 and 1390, creates an early 
association with FitzRalph, where he is even figured as a saint.? 

The similarly high regard in which contemporaries held him is demon- 
strated by posthumous commissions initiated by two successive popes, Urban 
VI (r. 1378-1389) and Boniface 1x (r. 1389-1401), to investigate his beatification.? 
Both canonization processes stalled, though proceedings were ongoing into 
the seventeenth-century.? A further indication of his reputation is given by 
the establishment of a cult of "St Richard of Dundalk" which sprang up in the 
town where his bones were returned.!! (FitzRalph is the only figure to have 
been canonized by the Church of Ireland, his saint's day being celebrated on 


4 For more information on FitzRalph's legacy among lollards, see Katherine Walsh, A 
Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon, and 
Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 452-68, and Katherine Walsh, *Wyclif's Legacy in Central Europe 
in the Late Fourteenth and Early Fifteenth Centuries’, in From Ockham to Wyclif, eds. 
Anne Hudson and Michael Wilks (Oxford: 1987), 397-417, especially p. 409. 

5 Hudson, ‘Laicus litteratus’: the Paradox of Lollardy, 228. 

6 Katherine Walsh describes FitzRalph as “one of the most prominent and frequently 
quoted prelates of the later Middle Ages" Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate, 469. William Pantin declares: *FitzRalph is one of the most important English 
theological writers of the fourteenth century”. William Abel Pantin, The English Church in 
the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge: 1955), 152. 

7 Stephen E. Lahey, “Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif: Untangling Armachanus from the 
Wycliffites", in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times and Thought, eds. Michael Dunne and 
Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 159-185, p. 159. 

8 Disapproval that FitzRalph had not formally been made a saint expressed in the text. See 
MS Brno University, Mk 28, fol. 147v. As cited in Anne Hudson, "A Neglected Wycliffite 
Text”, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 29/3 (1978), 257—279, at 263. 

9 Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 2. See also Katherine Walsh, “Ireland, 
the Papal Curia and the Schism: A Border Case", in Genèse et débuts du grand schisme 
d'Occident: Avignon, 25-28 septembre 1978, eds. Jean Favier, Y. Grava, and M. Hayez (Paris: 
1980), 561-574. 

io Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon, 
and Armagh) 2, 456-8. 

11 Ibid., 454-64. 
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27 June.) William Taylor, burnt as a lollard heretic in 1423, saw FitzRalph as a 
source of theological knowledge, as his 1406 sermon demonstrates.? One of 
the main points put forward as "proof" of Taylor's heresy was his Fitzrovian 
assertion that Christ had never begged, a central argument in FitzRalph's cam- 
paign against the mendicants. 

FitzRalph, Wyclif, and the lollards are routinely linked within the historiog- 
raphy for a shared criticism of the mendicant friars. An assumption persists 
that lollards were — in an essentially normative sense — adopting FitzRalph's 
arguments for their attacks. Another common area of association is discus- 
sions about dominium, namely the type of authority Christ held while on 
earth, and the nature of the stewardship of the earth gifted to humankind by 
God.! Yet caution should be used when discussing apparently obvious con- 
nections, especially since one scholar argues that such a connection with 
Wyclif is something FitzRalph himself “likely would have regarded with hor- 
ror"! Furthermore the archbishop was cited within lollard texts for theologi- 
cal opinions which had no bearing on the friars, or on ecclesiastical reform. 

This chapter suggests that the incorporation of FitzRalph’s thought by 
Wyclif and within lollard texts should be understood as a more complicated 
and intermittent process. In this way, it continues the work of Stephen Lahey, 
who cross-examined areas where FitzRalph and Wyclif have principally been 
associated: their use of the Bible, the concept of dominium, and criticisms 
of the mendicant friars.6 The focus here is on understandings of poverty, 


12 See Anne Hudson, ed., Two Wycliffite Texts: The Sermon of William Taylor 1406: The Testimony 
of William Thorpe 1407, ed. Anne Hudson (Oxford: 1993), 19-21; Fiona Somerset, “Excitative 
Speech: Theories of Emotive Response from Richard FitzRalph to Margery Kempe’, in 
The Vernacular Spirit: Essays on Medieval Religious Literature, eds. Renate Blumenfeld- 
Kosinski, Duncan Robertson, and Nancy B. Warren (Basingstoke: 2002), 59-79, pp. 68-9. 

13 Fora summary of FitzRalph's arguments on dominium compared to those of Wyclif, 
see Stephen E. Lahey, Philosophy and Politics in the Thought of John Wyclif (Cambridge: 
2003), 51-63. 

14 Lahey, “Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif: Untangling Armachanus from the 
Wycliffites" 166. 

15 As Anne Hudson has observed within the vernacular lollard Glossed Gospels, references 
to FitzRalph (Ardmachan) are only taken from chapters 19 and 22 of book x of his Summa 
de Quaestionibus Armenorum. Anne Hudson, Doctors in English: A Study of the Wycliffite 
Gospel Commentaries (Liverpool: 2015), cv, cix-cx. 

16 See Lahey, Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif: Untangling Armachanus from the Wycliffites. 
See Hudson, The Premature Reformation: Wycliffite texts and Lollard History, 359-62 for 
an overview of Wyclif's arguments on dominium. For different viewpoints of FitzRalph's 
arguments on dominium, see Katherine Walsh, “The ‘De Vita Evangelica’ of Geoffrey 
Hardeby, O.E.S.A. (c. 1320-c.1385)”, Analecta Augustiniana 33 (1970), 228. 
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especially the type of poverty held by Christ, and of associated discussions 
about labour and manual work. 

Wyclif’s radical and controversial arguments concerning dominion and 
spiritual authority, which led him to advocate ecclesiastical disendowment, 
are assumed to have their origins in FitzRalph's eight-book long study of the 
kind of poverty held by Christ, De pauperie Salvatoris." Close investigation is 
however hampered by the absence of a published edition of that work. Only 
the first four books have been published in 1890 by Reginald Poole, but those 
merely served as an extended introduction to Poole's scholarly focus, Wyclif's 
De dominio divino.? In his Preface, Poole elided the hermeneutics of FitzRalph 
and Wyclif, proposing that Wyclif "added no essential element to the doctrine 
which he read in the work of his predecessor"? Katherine Walsh contributed 
unconsciously to this teleological perspective, positioning FitzRalph's writings 
as a preparation for Wyclif.20 

‘John Wyclif is probably the most famous academic figure in the English- 
speaking world" one scholar has declared.?! While not all medievalists might 
agree with this claim, few would downplay his contemporary and subsequent 
influence.?? Wyclif advocated church reform, especially the divesting of its 
wealth and political influence, and these combined with his speculative writ- 
ings about the Eucharist caused him to be considered dangerous, though he 
was only posthumously pronounced a heretic.?? Wyclif wrote mostly in Latin, 
but his followers wrote prolifically in Middle English, generating sermons and 
tracts condemning ecclesiastical corruption, and producing the first complete 


17  "'FitzRalph is, of course, the source of the doctrine of dominion and grace elaborated 
by Wyclif some twenty years later’. James Doyne Dawson, “Richard FitzRalph and the 
Fourteenth-Century Poverty Controversies", Journal of Ecclesiastical History 34.3 (1983), 
338. 

18 Johannis Wyclif, De dominio divino libri tres, to Which are Added the First Four Books of 
the Treatise De pauperie Salvatoris by Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh (London: 
1890). 

19 Ibid. xxxiv. 

20 Walsh writes: “one can almost foresee Wyclif nodding approvingly in the wings" Walsh, A 
Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 401. 

21 Geoffrey Martin, “Wyclif, Lollards, and Historians, 1384-1984”, in Lollards and Their 
Influence in Late Medieval England, eds. Jill C. Havens, Derrick G. Pitard, Fiona Somerset 
(Suffolk: 2003), 237. 

22 Margaret Aston draws attention to the complexities involved in understanding Wyclif 
when she states: “As one of the most studied and most celebrated figures of the English 
Middle Ages he remains one of the most controversial”. Margaret Aston, Lollards and 
Reformers: Images and Literacy in Late Medieval Religion (London: 1984), 243. 

23 . Wyclif was formally pronounced a heretic at the Council of Constance in 1415. 
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English translation of the Bible.24 The movement was driven underground 
with the promulgation of the law, De haeretico comburendo, in 1401, the same 
year that the first lollard, William Sautre, was burnt for heresy, and it faced 
persecution and suppression throughout the fifteenth century.?5 

When considering the influence and adoption of FitzRalph's writings, a 
complication is the paucity of his texts which are readily available to schol- 
ars, the vast majority remaining in manuscript form. A notable exception 
is the anti-mendicant sermon Defensio curatorum, preached in Avignon in 
November 1357. It was translated into the vernacular and published in 1380 
by John Trevisa,2° which ensured that the sermon, already popular in its Latin 
version as over eighty surviving manuscripts demonstrate, had a textual after- 
life in England among communities calling for the reform of the Church.?" It 
was given a prominent position within the 1570 edition of the Protestant John 
Foxe's Acts and Monuments of the latter and perelous days, touching matters 
of the Church, more commonly known as Foxe's Book of Martyrs. An entire 
chapter is devoted to FitzRalph, recounting his struggle against the friars and 
including substantial and unedited sections of the sermon, which John Foxe 
recommended to his readers for its: “diuers and sondry thynges ... for the vtilitie 
of the church, worthy to be obserued".?? Yet a frequent historiographical recourse 
to that sermon alone to understand and to encapsulate the sum of FitzRalph's 
theological views merits reconsideration.?? In an attempt to redress that imbal- 
ance, the majority of FitzRalph's views on labour and poverty in this chapter 
will be taken from his study of the poverty of Christ, De pauperie Salvatoris, 
composed during the last decade of his life.3° 


24 Jeremy Catto, "The Wycliffite Bible: The Historical Context”, in The Wycliffite Bible: Origin, 
History and Interpretation, ed. Elizabeth Solopova (Leiden: 2017), 11—26. 

25 The text of De haeretico comburendo can be found in Edward Peters, Heresy and Authority 
in Medieval Europe: Documents in Translation (London: 1980), 212-3. 

26 John Trevisa, Dialogus inter militem et clericum; Richard FitzRalph's sermon “Defensio 
curatorum"; and, Methodius: “be bygynnyng of be world and pe ende of worldes", ed. Aaron 
Jenkins Perry (London: 1925), 39. 

27 For the number of surviving manuscript versions of the sermon, see Katherine Walsh, 
"Archbishop FitzRalph and the Friars at the Papal Court in Avignon, 1357-60”, Traditio 31 
(1975), 223. 

28 Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (https://www.johnfoxe.org /index.php), 1570 edition, 531. 

29 Katherine Walsh, ‘The Manuscripts of Archbishop Richard Fitzralph of Armagh in the 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Rémische historische Mitteilungen 18 (1976), 
67—75 68-9. 

30 References here will be taken from one of the two known manuscripts to contain all eight 
books of the work, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 180. 
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2 FitzRalph and Poverty 


Before examining views of poverty put forward by Wyclif and found in lollard 
and Middle English texts, how does FitzRalph himself conceive of poverty? 
One scholar suggests: “it is probable that FitzRalph himself looked upon his 
descriptions of wealth and poverty as the most important part of [De pauperie 
Salvatoris]", his major work addressing what he understood to be the errone- 
ous ideology of mendicancy?! Yet the archbishop's investigations into poverty 
have received scant attention from historians.?? This is an unfortunate over- 
sight, since a desire to understand and explain poverty was clearly a preoccu- 
pation in late medieval texts, partly as a consequence of the arrival and rapid 
expansion of the mendicant friars from the thirteenth-century. 

The late fourteenth-century vernacular allegorical poem, The Vision of 
Piers Plowman, perhaps most clearly expresses contemporary confusion over 
the nature of poverty.?? The poem takes the form of a pilgrimage in search 
of Truth, embarked upon by the humble figure of Piers, a ploughman from 
whom the poem takes its name. However, Piers never fulfils his pilgrimage — 
“notoriously, the poem never reaches resolution"?^ The issue of poverty, and 
by extension the liflode (livelihood) of the poor, preoccupies Langland, func- 
tioning as a sort of leitmotif within the poem, and generating much of the ideo- 
logical tension that energises the work.?* Two aspects of poverty particularly 
trouble Langland: the friction between the contradictory ideologies of honest 
labour and voluntary poverty, and the implementation of the ideal of apostolic 


31 Helen Hughes, An Essay Introductory to the De Pauperie Salvatoris of Richard FitzRalph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Unpublished PhD Thesis (University of Manchester: 1928), 168. 
The manuscript can be found in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 180. 

32 Margaret Kim believed: “often polemicists like FitzRalph and Wyclif seemed more con- 
cerned with their political cause against the friars than with the involuntary economic 
poor" Margaret Kim, “Hunger, Need, and the Politics of Poverty in Piers Plowman’, 
Yearbook of Langland Studies 16 (2002), 135. 

33 The Vision of Piers Plowman tends not to be classified as a lollard text, even though it 
shares a number of themes and perspectives on church reform with lollard writings. See 
for example Andrew Cole, "William Langland and the Invention of Lollardy" in Lollards 
and Their Influence in Late Medieval England 37-58; David Lawton, “Lollardy and the 
‘Piers Plowman’ Tradition", Modern Language Review 76 (1981), 780—793. 

34 Steven Justice, “The Genres of Piers Plowman’, Viator xix (1988), 305. 

35 Kathleen Hewett-Smith writes about "the special status of poverty" in Piers Plowman. See 
“Nede ne hath no lawe’: Poverty and the De-stabilization of Allegory in the Final Visions 
of Piers Plowman’, in William Langland’s Piers Plowman: A Book of Essays, ed. Kathleen 
M. Hewett-Smith (New York: 2000), 251. 
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poverty. As one of the poem’s allegorical characters, Haukyn, the Active (or 
worldly) man, asks Pacience, who embodies the contemplative life: "What is 
pouerte (...) properly to mene?"26 

The poem is critical of those mendicant friars who talk of poverty but do not 
experience it. One character, listing those present at the humble birth of Christ 
in the stable, jokes: “If any frere were founde pere, I 3yue pee fyue shillynges!’>" 
However there is also praise of those true “poore freres”3® whose poverty is sin- 
cere, and who, as the poem puts it, *parfourne that text”? who carry out the 
biblical mandate to care for the poor. 

Returning to FitzRalph, the archbishop's own writings on the nature of pov- 
erty are the underreported core to De pauperie Salvatoris. A central assertion 
in the eighth and final book (and also made in Defensio curatorum) was that 
rather than beg, Christ laboured as a carpenter. Furthermore, according to 
FitzRalph, Christ equated poverty with misery, a clear challenge to a prevail- 
ing view that Christ had been a resourceless beggar who embraced poverty.^? 
This last book of De pauperie Salvatoris seems to have been particularly signif- 
icant among the archbishop's contemporaries and critics, since it alone elic- 
ited a point-by-point rebuttal. The English Franciscan friar, William Woodford 
(ca. 1330-ca. 1397), better known to historians for his trenchant opposition to 
Wyclif and the lollards which gained him the title Doctor Fortissimus,*! com- 
posed Defensorium fratrum mendicantium contra Ricardum Armachanum in 
octavo libello de pauperie Christi, a work five times as long as the text to which 
it was responding.^? 

FitzRalph's personification of Christ as a working man, and the subsequent 
ennobling and sanctification of the concept of physical labour as a positive 
means for the acquisition of material resources, is not echoed in Wyclif's 


36 Aubrey Vincent Carlyle Schmidt, ed., The Vision of Piers Plowman: a Critical Edition of the 
B-text Based on Trinity College Cambridge MS B.15.17 (London: 1995), B XIV 275, 242. 

37 lbid. B x11 145, 196. 

38 Ibid. Bxv 327,262. 

39 Ibid., B XV 327,262. 

40 "Christus vero nichil inprutenter dilexit unde consequetur quod propter se numquam 
paupertatem dilexit sicut nec aliam quamvis miseriam. Item cum omnis rationaliter 
natura, cupiat esse beata et sic vere ditari consequitur quod ditatio est diligibiter propter 
se unde a Christo promittur pro mercede". Ms 180, fol. nora. 

41 Ian Christopher Levy, “Flexible Conceptions of Scriptural and Extra-Scriptural Authority 
among Franciscan Theologians around the Time of Ockham" Franciscan Studies 69 (2011), 
334. Jeremy Catto, William Woodford, O.F.M., (c. 1330-1397), Unpublished DPhil thesis 
(University of Oxford: 1969), 1. 

42 The text exists in Magdalen College, Oxford, Ms 75. See also Eric Doyle, “A Biographical 
List by William Woodford, O.F.M”., Franciscan Studies 35 (1975), 93-106. 
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writings. Indeed, Wyclif's personification of Christ as the poorest of men is 
actually akin to a Franciscan portrayal of the resourceless and begging Christ, 
ironically that same depiction of Christ endorsed by Wyclif's opponent, 
William Woodford.^? 

FitzRalph's focus on the mechanics of poverty begins in the sixth book of De 
pauperie Salvatoris, where he defines four types of poverty: 


Not everyone who is poor ought, grammatically or properly, be called a 
beggar, or needy or resourceless if a poor person is able to do few things or 
has a few things, but the man who is needy and resourceless and a beggar 
(...) owns nothing.^* 


FitzRalph's decision to build his discussion of poverty from a grammatical 
foundation, rather than a philosophical or theological one, is interesting, and 
suggests a fresh approach to that exegetical one taken earlier in his career.*? He 
here acknowledges the complexity of poverty, noting that these four terms are 
treated as synonyms but have slightly different meanings within scripture.^6 
Now come brief definitions: inops is the absence of things; a beggar, mendicus, 
has suffered a deprivation of things which compels him to beg; a needy person, 
egenus, has been forced into that state of need by the deprivation of all posses- 
sions. A pauper or poor man, on the other hand, does not have much wealth or 
power, but since what he has is on a relative scale, the term cannot be applied 
absolutely.^? 


43 “Both Wyclif and the Franciscans were dedicated to a radical conception of poverty". 
Lahey, "Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif: Untangling Armachanus from the Wycliffites", 
176. See also Ian Christopher Levy, "Wycliffites, Franciscan Poverty, and the Apocalypse" 
Franciscan Studies 73 (2015), 295-316. 

44 “Non autem omnis pauper debet inops, egenus aut mendicus gramaticaliter et proprie 
appellari, cum pauper sit qui parem potest seu parem habet et quis sit inops, egenus et 
mendicus (...) nichil habet" Ms 180, fol. 6ovb. 

45 For example, see Alastair Minnis's discussion of a completely different approach made by 
FitzRalph in his Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum. Alastair J. Minnis, Medieval Theory 
of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 1988), 
100-3. 

46 . Ms 180, fol. Govb. 

47 “Inops enim proprie appellatur qui opibus est privatus; mendicus qui ob opum defec- 
tum compellitur mendicare. Egenus, qui propter opum carenciam artatur ut egeat, et hec 
omnia opum opum privacionem solum important. Et de diviciis nichil positum import- 
ant. Sed pauper proprie dicitur, ut recte dixisti, qui circa divicias parum potest et secun- 
dum magis ac minus diviti suo modo relative magis quam privative opponitur, nullatenus 
absolute per privacionem rerum ditancium, sed per privacionem gradus rerum huiusmodi 
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This consideration of the phenomenology of material poverty enables a 
wider argument in book vri11 of De pauperie Salvatoris which nullifies an "ide- 
alized" or aspirational ideology of poverty, that alternative state favoured by 
Wyclif and the mendicants alike. Rather, FitzRalph looks closely at his sub- 
category of poverty, neediness: 


The word for “neediness” is grammatically different to poverty, since pov- 
erty can be respectable, but neediness is always shameful. Therefore since 
a state of mendicancy is always a type of neediness, it is always shameful. 
And therefore if Christ was a beggar or on a number of occasions he wil- 
fully begged, it is evident that he would have acted in a shameful manner. 
But clearly a Christian would not say this.*9 


Neediness as a state without virtue is demonstrated in a discussion of the bib- 
lical story of the widow's mite, where FitzRalph offers a novel interpretation of 


E 


the story.^? He stresses that Christ was not commending the widow's “impru- 
dent" act of giving everything she had, but rather highlighting her affection for 
God. In order not to risk tempting God, she must have had other means to sup- 
port herself. Clearly the act itself was imprudent, but Christ praised the widow 
for the affection she showed, commending her virtue, not her prudence.5? Her 
act could not lead to mendicancy, because one must always have a craft or 
labour to enable one to acquire food. FitzRalph concludes that we must pre- 
sume the widow could provide for herself and would have had something in 
reserve when she gave to the treasury. Otherwise she would have endangered 
her life, and thus tempted God, which is contrary to divine law.*! 


in quo gradu eas possidens posset dici habere divicias aut eciam esse divess per eas, unde 
non solum privacionem sicud nomina priora importat". Ms 180, fols. 6ovb—61ra. 

48 “Item iuxta grammaticam egestas in hoc differat a pauperate quandus paupertas potest 
esse honesta et egestas semper est turpis. Et constat quod omnis mendicitas est eges- 
tas, igitur mendicitas semper est turpis. Et igitur Christius erat mendicus aliquotiens 
spontanee mendicavit Christus ut videtur aliqui exercuit actum turpem et non videtur a 
Christiano dicendum" Ms 180, fol. n2vb. 

49 Luke 211-4. 

50 “Licet talia faciant imprudenter et ex affectu denoto quem Deus magis acceptat quam 
censum unde ex commendatione Deum vidue prudentiam non promatur sed meritum" 
MS 180, fol. 126va. 

51 “Item non recte ex hoc facto infero eam mendicam quam contrarium debemus verisi- 
milius estimare suis quod artificio aut laboricio poterat sibi victum acquirere quam raro 
reperiri poterit vir aut mulier tam ignorans quam aperte cognoscit quod potius esse sibi 
ipsi in necessitatis articulo succurrendum quam in gazophilatio asserendum unde debe- 
mus a presumere quod ipsa agnovit se aliud provictu habere remedium quia alias illud 
modicum potius suo usui reservasset quanta in gazophilacium misset etiam iuxta adducta 
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FitzRalph further, and more significantly, signals the virtue of secular labour 
by figuring Christ as a lay workman, a carpenter.?? This positioning seems to 
defy a historiographical narrative which — in a religious context — charts a 
progression away from anthropological representations of Christ towards 
ritualized and symbolic representations? FitzRalph made the point in 
Defensio curatorum that Christ was a carpenter in his own right, quoting Mark 
6:3: "Is not this the carpenter?"*^ The same argument is twice developed in 
book vii1, where FitzRalph affirms that Christ would have laboured for his 
livelihood.55 

FitzRalph is untroubled by possible soteriological implications of his pre- 
sentation of Christ as a carpenter. Rather throughout book v111 he creates a 
composite picture of reward, blessing and abundance as a consequence of 
manual labour, challenging a perception of spiritual perfection defined by 
its absence.96 He affirms there was agricultural cultivation in Eden before the 
Fall.5’ A contrary positioning of Adam and Eve is taken up by Wyclif, who in 
De statu innocencie placed labour - “the mechanical arts" — in a post-lapsarian 
world.58 


superius ipsa alias se ipsam exposuisset vite discrimen et Deum temptasset contra legem 
divinam" Ms 180, fol. 126"*. (See also Matthew 4:7; Luke 4:12). Gerard of Abbeville had 
used the scriptural prohibition on tempting God as one of his anti-mendicant arguments. 
See Sophronius Clausen, "Gerard of Abbeville. Contra adversarium perfectionis chris- 
tiane", Archivum franciscanum historicum 32 (1939), 89-202, 181. 

52 “The carpenter of ancient times was, in short, a master (...) under 1303 the name seems 
to have been on the border-land of a craft and a patronymie" William Carew Hazlitt, The 
Livery Companies of the City of London: Their Origin, Character, Development, and Social 
and Political Importance (London: 1892), 405. 

53 “Ironically, as religious bodies such as body of Christ — with the institution of the new feast 
of Corpus Christi in the 1260s — and the bodies of saints started to matter more, the real, 
actual lived-in bodies of ordinary people started to matter less”. Irina Metzler, A Social 
History of Disability in the Middle Ages: Cultural Considerations of Physical Impairment 
(London: 2013), 168. 

54 Iam translating "faber" as “carpenter” since this is how Trevisa translated the word. See 
John Trevisa, “Dialogus inter militem et clericum; 87. 

55 "miror qualiter sibi contrariando in opere aliquando spontanee mendicabit cum tunc de 
laboricio vivere potuisset". MS 180, fol. u2vb. 

56 An emphasis on abundance should not be understood as permission to hoard. In a ser- 
mon he preached in Lichfield in 1345, FitzRalph urged men and women to give superflu- 
ous goods to the poor (pauperibus erogando). Oxford, Ms Bodley 144, fols. 2r-2v. 

57 MS 180, fol. 104ra. 

58 “Ex istis elicitur quod innocens nec arti liberali nec mechanice intendisset". Johannis 
Wyclif, Tractatus de Mandatis Divinis, accedit Tractatus de Statu Innocencie, eds. 
Johann Loserth and Frederic David Matthew (London: 1922), 495. See also Alastair 
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Where FitzRalph contextualizes Christ's poverty by figuring him as a working 
carpenter, Wyclif decontextualizes Christ's socio-economic state, presenting 
him as living in an existential state of extreme poverty, and advocating that fol- 
lowers of Christ divest themselves of possessions. Wyclif argues that all clergy, 
including the pope, should embody the “evangelical poverty” of Christ.59 

Wyclif believed that Christ not only lived in poverty, but was the poorest 
of men (Christus fuit pauperrimus).6° Christopher Levy has noted that within 
his conceptualizations of poverty "Wyclif drew upon some of FitzRalph's argu- 
ments"! but a key omission, which has not received sufficient scholarly notice, 
was that FitzRalph had rejected the concept of evangelical poverty favoured 
by Wyclif. Rather, in De pauperie Salvatoris he depicts poverty as a morally- 
neutral state.8? Furthermore, FitzRalph devotes an entire chapter of book vir 
to explain that Christ's instruction to the Rich Young Man to become perfect 
by selling all he possessed and giving to the poor (Matthew 19:2), was not a gen- 
eral mandate for all but a specific and unique instruction, citing a range of Old 
and New Testament texts and drawing from Bede's Commentary to the Gospel 
of Luke to support his argument.5? 

Yet Wyclif's Christ is the embodiment of evangelical poverty, as the theo- 
logian explains in De civili dominio (On civil dominion) and Conclusiones 
Trigenta Tres sive de Paupertate Christi (Thirty-three conclusions on the pov- 
erty of Christ).5* Wyclif's explanation of the concept of “evangelical poverty" 
is illustrated by Christ's instruction to the Rich Young Man, the very argument 
FitzRalph debunked in De pauperie Salvatoris.®° Consequently, Wyclif's priests 


Minnis, "Wyclifs Eden: Sex, Death, and Dominion", in Wycliffite Controversies, eds. 
Mishtooni Bose and J. Patrick Hornbeck 11 (Turnhout: 2011), 59-78; Alastair Minnis, From 
Eden to Eternity: Creations of Paradise in the later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 2015). 

59 "Omnes sacerdotes Christi: pape, cardinales, episcopi, abbates, priores vel eius subditi 
genentur sequi Christum in evangelica paupertate". Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora ed. 
Johann Loserth (London: 1913), 20. 

60 Iohannis Wycliffe, De dominio divino libri tres, to which are added the first four books of the 
Treatise De pauperie Salvatoris by Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh, 3:8, 114. 

61 Levy, Wycliffites, Franciscan Poverty, and the Apocalypse, 302. 

62 This is discussed in chapters 21 and 22 of book vir. 

63  Ms180,fols n6rb-u6vb. 

64 Iohannis Wycliffe, De dominio divino libri tres, to which are added the first four books of the 
Treatise De pauperie Salvatoris by Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh; the “Thirty 
three Conclusions" can be found in Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora, 19—73. 

65 Similarly, Thomas Aquinas had based his understanding of "the perfection of Christian 
life" on this the verse. ST 11-11 q. 188, a.7. 
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are obliged to follow Christ by living in evangelical poverty (tenetur sequi 
Christum in evangelica paupertate).96 Wyclif continues that all those who hold 
to the state of perfection (omnes tales tenentur esse pure) must observe evan- 
gelical poverty (observancia evangelice paupertatis).9" Franciscan theologian 
William Woodford similarly applied that particular scriptural passage as a 
non-specific mandate endorsing evangelical poverty.9? 

Woodford’s contribution is noteworthy here as he identifies and highlights 
the striking disconnect between FitzRalph and Wyclif concerning the life of 
Christ and the nature of begging. Woodford composed Responsiones contra 
Wiclivum et Lollardos®® as a point-by-point refutation of the vernacular lol- 
lard tract, Jack Upland."? Woodford attributes authorship of the text, which 
had a wide readership, to “Wyclif and the lollards’.” Yet some of its arguments 
stem not from Wyclif, but from FitzRalph.”* Woodford reminds his readers of 
Wyclif's De religione, emphasizing that there Wyclif had positioned Christ as a 
beggar.” Woodford concludes by rebuking his audience for their ignorance of 
Wyclif's views: “if you had looked to the book by your Master, you would not 
have asked this question""^ Woodford here provides contemporary evidence 
pointing to discrepancies between the views of FitzRalph and Wyclif. 

In marked contrast to FitzRalph's grammatical and philosophical explora- 
tions of the nature of poverty in books vi and vii of De pauperie Salvatoris, 
Wyclif's Thirty-three Conclusions does not explain or explore the mechanics of 


66  Loserth, Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora, 20. 

67 Ibid. 20. 

68 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 75, fol. 163vb. For more on Woodford, see Catto, 
William Woodford, O.F.M., (c. 1330-1397), and Eric Doyle, “William Woodford, His Life 
and Works Together with a Study and Edition of his Responsiones contra Wiclevum et 
Lollardos", Franciscan Studies 43 (1983), 17-387. 

69 Doyle, “William Woodford, His Life and Works" 121-87. 

70 The original text has been published in Peter L. Heyworth, Jack Upland, Friar Daw's 
Reply and Upland's Rejoinder (Oxford: 1968), and James M. Dean, Six Ecclesiastical Satires 
(Kalamazoo, MI: 1991). 

71 The text ends with "Expliciunt responsiones Fratris willelmi Wodeford contra Magistrum 
Ioannem Wyclif et Lollardos". Doyle, “William Woodford, His Life and Works" 187. On the 
circulation and readership of Jack Upland, see Fiona Somerset, Clerical Discourse and Lay 
Audience in Late Medieval England (Cambridge: 1998), 136—7, 178. 

72 See Somerset, Clerical Discourse and Lay Audience in Late Medieval England, 163—74. 

73 For more on this enigmatic text of Wyclif's see Eric Doyle, “William Woodford, O.F.M., and 
John Wyclif’s De Religione", Speculum 52.2 (1977), 329-36. 

74 “Si bene respexisses librum Magistri tui non fecisses quaestionem istam". Doyle, “William 
Woodford, His Life and Works" 151. 
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the poverty of Christ.” Rather, Wyclif's starting point is the assumption that 
Christ was the poorest of men, constructing from this an argument that all 
clergy (including the pope) should become poor and not possess civil domin- 
ion.” Wyclif devotes a question to explaining how it is lawful for the laity to 
judge prelates for their failure to observe such resourcelessness, citing as the 
source of such lay authority a number of verses from the Gospels and Pauline 
epistles.”” The Apostle Paul's admonition in the Epistle to the Romans that rul- 
ers should be obeyed is later used.” Two more questions explore the authority 
of the laity, including the king, to discipline or remove corrupt clergy."? 

The conclusions Wyclif draws from his study ofthe poverty of Christ are radi- 
cally different to those FitzRalph had made. Wyclif finishes his list of questions 
by suggesting that the property of the Church would be better in the hands of 
laymen.®° FitzRalph had limited his anti-mendicant criticisms strictly to the 
activity and ideology of mendicant friars, questioning the privileges granted to 
them to hear confessions, conduct burials, and otherwise undertake the pasto- 
ral care which should be left to parish priests. 

As noted earlier, there are areas where Wyclif's writings seem to echo and 
reinforce certain mendicant tropes about poverty?! Within his Thirty-three 
Conclusions, Wyclif draws upon the papal bull Exiit qui seminat, published by 
Pope Nicholas 111 in 1279, which had legitimized and codified the Franciscan 
practice of not directly owning resources but permitting the use of them, to 
reinforce his argument about the most perfect state of Christ.8? Such co-opting 
of Franciscan ideas by Wyclif, in light of his later extreme anti-sectarianism, 
may at first seem surprising. Yet there seems to be evidence of “a sense of com- 
mon mission" between followers of Wyclif and Franciscans in Oxford into the 
1370s and 1380s.5? A positive positioning of St Francis is found in the lollard 
poem Pierce the Plowman's Crede. Francis, who “founded his folke fulliche on 
trewthe", is introduced, before the moral decline of the Franciscan order is set 


75 See n. 64. 

76 Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora, 21—4. 

77 Loserth, Johannis Wyclif: Opera minora, Ibid., 30-2. 

78 Romans 13:8. Wyclif affirms: "Rectificacio sacerdotum per laicos ad pacificandum rem 
publicam est per scripturam autenticam multipliciter examplata". Johannis Wyclif, Opera 
minora, 61. 

79  Seeibid., 45-8. 

80 Ibid., 68-73. 

81 “Wyclif had sympathy with the preaching aims of the friars, and with their founding ide- 
als of poverty". Hudson, The Premature Reformation, 348. 

82 Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora, 34—5. 

83 Levy, Wycliffites, Franciscan Poverty, and the Apocalypse, 298, see especially n. 9. 
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out, with Wyclif described as the one sent to show them their error: "Wytnesse 
on Wycliff that warned hem with trewth". Francis and Wyclif are united in bring- 
ing “truth” to the Franciscan community.?^ Margaret Aston refers to an account 
apparently derived from the contemporary Historia Anglicana by Thomas 
Walsingham, of Wyclif, surrounded by his followers, in an image startlingly 
reminiscent of the life of St Francis, walking barefoot, wearing a long russet- 
coloured gown, and preaching to the people.95 

Wyclif's views about the poverty of Christ affect his understanding of pas- 
toral authority, where he suggests that material poverty somehow bestows 
spiritual authority: "The priests of Christ (...) should live a poor life, devoid of 
property, thereby imitating Christ"56 This model for the ideal priest is repeated 
throughout his writing: "Clerum (...) deberet esse pauper, similis statui innocen- 
cie".57 Wyclif takes advantage of fluid understandings of poverty in the Bible, 
using that ambiguity to maximize the rhetorical potential of his argument.99 
He suggests a revolutionary overhaul of the temporal world, yet does not sug- 
gest a different model, as if to imply that the scriptures alone contained the 
necessary blueprint for an appropriately governed society? FitzRalph had 
argued that the absence of poverty is a benefit and a blessing, yet the social 
trajectory envisioned by Wyclif is downwards: clergy should become impov- 
erished to be like Christ, the poorest man of the earth.9° He declares else- 
where: “[t]his worldly fiction that wealth should be accepted to the honor and 
glory of the priesthood is rendered invalid on the grounds that Christ prohib- 
ited his disciples from glorying in such things"?! 


84 Helen Barr, ed., The Piers Plowman Tradition: a Critical Edition of Pierce the Ploughman's 
Crede, Richard the Redeless, Mum and the Sothsegger and The Crowned King (London:1993), 
82, l. 5u and l. 528. 

85 Foxe, Acts and Monuments., iii, 4; cf. ii, 799, as quoted in Aston, Lollards and Reformers, 
255. See also Lahey 2013, 177. 

86 John Wyclif, On the Truth of Holy Scripture, ed. Ian Christopher Levy (Kalamazoo: 2001), 144. 

87 Alfred W. Pollard, ed., Iohannis Wycliffe Dialogus Sive Speculum Ecclesie Militantis (London: 
1886), 3. 

88 Stephen Justice wrote: “Wyclif has managed the language of social distinction to elimi- 
nate all distinctions but one; his vocabulary slides back and forth between words that in 
fact have different connotative meanings — pauperes, vulgus, plebs — to speak as if all those 
who are not lords or clergy are the poor, and as if the poor are all rural workers". Steven 
Justice, Writing and Rebellion: England in 1381 (Berkeley: 1994), 86. 

89  "Wyclif is exasperatingly reluctant to spell out this obvious difficulty and to offer an 
answer to it”. Anthony Kenny, Wyclif (Oxford: 1985), 49. 

go  Wyclif describes Christ as “homo pauperimus". Johannis Wyclif, Opera minora, 19. 

91 John Wyclif, On the Truth of Holy Scripture, 14. 
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Contemporary chronicles associate Wyclif with the Rising of 1381, an event 
which has come to be known as the "Peasant's Revolt’, partly due to the associ- 
ation, in the immediate accounts of the movement, of the rebels with rustici, 
those most base and poor members of society? Historians have presented 
a more nuanced picture of the socio-economic backgrounds of the rebels, 
finding the rebellion conducted by craftsmen, tradesmen and urban workers, 
rather than the faceless rural poor depicted in the chronicles.9? Yet partly due 
to the radical declaration by John Ball, a minor priest and rebel leader: "Whan 
Adam dalf and Eve span / Wo was thanne a gentilman?" the “principle of equal- 
ity" has been linked with the lollard movement, and thus by association to a 
lollard theological view of the poor.% 

In his chronicle, Walsingham directly attributed statements by John Ball to 
Wyclif himself.% This has led to a sense of normative refigurings of the social 
hierarchy in lollard writings about the poor. Wyclif himself is positioned as a 
"clamorous voice that linked the issues of wealth, law, authority, and vernacu- 
lar literacy in a scheme of theological and political reform"?6 Yet Mary Raschko 
uses vernacular retellings of the parables within orthodox and heterodox texts 
to challenge such a prevailing historiographical view, arguing rather that con- 
servative norms and stereotypes remained.9” 

Lollard texts are perceived to possess radical potential in their refashioning 
of socio-economic relationships, and through their elevation of the status of 
labour to an almost progressive degree.?? Yet many display evidence of similar 


92 Thome Walsingham, Quondam Monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana, ed. Henry T. Riley 
vol. 1 (London: 1863), 32. See also the depiction of the rebels as base like animals in John 
Gower's Vox Clamantis, 1, ll. 882—901; George C. Macaulay, ed., The Complete Works of John 
Gower, 4 vols. (Oxford: 1899), 47. 

93 See for example Rodney H. Hilton, Bond Men Made Free: Medieval Peasant Movements and 
the English Rising of 1381 (London: 1973), 178-85. 

94 X Helen Barr, Socioliterary Practice in Late Medieval England (Oxford: 2002), 112. 

95 “Docuit et perversa dogmata perfidi Johannes Wyclife, et opiniones quas tenuit, et insanias 
falsas, et plura, quae longum foret recitare". Thomae Walsingham, Quondam Monachi 
S. Albani, Historia Anglicana, 32. 

96 Justice, Writing and Rebellion: England in 1381, 75. 

97 Mary Raschko, The Politics of Middle English Parables: Fiction, Theology, and Social Practice 
(Manchester: 2019), 28-9. 

98 Helen Barr argues: "Wycliffite texts can be seen to rewrite the contemporary, normative 
language of social description in the ways that they refigure social relationships between 
the commons and the lords, but, even more profoundly, in how they refashion social rela- 
tionships between the commons and the material Church”. Barr, Socioliterary Practice in 
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views to Wyclif concerning clerical poverty. A sermon entitled Of Mynystris in 
pe chirche describes ideal priests in this way: “Pei schulden be moste pore men 
and moste meke men in spirit".9? Lollard writers could engage with the literal 
aspect of the poor Christ topos in a frank and active manner. *Lyue pou pore lif, 
as dide Crist".19? Such a view of poverty served to set the foundation for lollard 
stereotypes of “pore priests"?! The social poverty of Christ and his followers is 
repeatedly stressed in lollard texts: 


For he lyved in great pouerte and penance wipowt worldly lordschipe 
and wordly covrtlynes, and also chese to his apostles and disciples ryght 
poor men, and if any were riche he made them poore bothe in sperett 
and in worldy good. So he taw3t bem to lyve in mekenes and pouerte, 
and preastis and clarkis that wold be his successouris and his disciples 
euermore aftur he taw3t bem to kepe pat rule, as himself berith witnesse 
in his gospell.!02 


Spiritual and material poverty are referred to here — poore bothe in sperett and 
in worldy good — clarity can be achieved if the sermon writer so wishes. This 
definition of the types of poverty intended — in this case, material, and spiri- 
tual — seems to point to an awareness of the semantic ambiguity inherent in 
the language of poverty, an ambiguity FitzRalph worked to dispel in De pau- 
perie Salvatoris. 

Of Mynystries in be Chirche echoes FitzRalph's accusation that mendicants 
are not living as the scripturally-biographical Christ had lived: 


Late Medieval England, 129. Kate Crassons argued that the ennobling of the poor was “a 
powerful ideological position that was especially prevalent in Wycliffite thought". Kate 
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(Notre Dame: 2010), 139. 
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For Crist nedude not hise apostlis to risen euermore at mydny3t, ne to 
faste as men don now, ne to be clopud as pes newe ordris; but al pis is 
broat in by be feend and freedom of Cristus ordre is left. 


Yet the correct life lived by Christ, according to this sermon, was not as a 
resourced and provisioned carpenter, as FitzRalph had positioned him as, but 
as one who “lyuede pus pore life"J9? The sermon adds that “pouert and wantyng 
of suche goodis was taw3t of Crist’.!°* The sermon enlarges upon FitzRalph's 
claim that the friars are not following the teachings of Christ, extending the 
accusation to include the papacy, a claim FitzRalph had been careful not to 
make: “And pus bytwene pe pope and freris feib of be gospel is put obac and a 
new ping is feyned, bope agen resound and feip"195 The sermon enlarges those at 
fault to encompass representatives of the institutional church. 


And pus it is of cardynalis, [of] erschbyschopis, and of byschopis, of 
erschdeknys and officialis, and opre seruauntis bat be newefowndone. 
Alle bes ben to charge of þe chirche, and fruyt of hem is muche synne.!06 


Criticism of the mendicant friars might appear something FitzRalph and the 
lollards had in common, but as these illustrations demonstrate, lollard accusa- 
tions tended to develop far beyond those made by FitzRalph into wider attacks 
on current church structure.!?? One area of similarity between FitzRalph and 
lollard texts, however, concerned which members of the laity might be eligible 
to receive charitable support in the form of alms. 

FitzRalph derives his understanding of who should receive alms through 
the parable of the Great Banquet.!°8 Within a collection of lollard sermons, 
one sermon explains the same parable in this way: "Pis gospel tellib hou a 
man shulde do his almes, and to what men"9? It provides a description of the 
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needy similar to FitzRalph's definition, as "pore feble men, blynde and lame".10 
However, when the preacher begins to expound the text, he shifts the empha- 
sis from physical disability to material poverty: 


Heere men ben tau3t to what pre men pey shulen do per bodily almes: for 
to pore feble men, to pore lame men, and to pore blynde men. For a man 
may be feble, lame or blynd, and ful riche; but whanne he is pore wip ony 
of bes pre, panne he is able to take siche almes.!!! 


We can here observe the incorporation of FitzRalph's interpretation of the 
parable whereby poverty is subsumed within the chief descriptors, all types 
of physical impairment." However, another lollard sermon approaches the 
same scriptural passage from an alternative perspective, relating it solely to 
the spiritually poor: 


And hyt semeth pat pese and none opure schal come to heuene: for who 
schal come to heuene but 3if he be pore in spirith? who schal come to 
heuene but [if] he be feble in spirit and nede to haue mercy? who schal 
come to heuene but 3if he be liztned of his blyndnesse?3 


Making use of the ambiguity inherent in the biblical discourse, this sermon 
has twisted the meaning of the parable so that it now applies to spiritual and 
emotional poverty. Taken together these lollard sermons, based on the same 
biblical story yet providing alternative identifications of whom the poor might 
be, give an indication of the variety of understandings of poverty within lollard 
hermeneutics. 

Fiona Somerset identifies FitzRalph as the theologian from whom certain 
arguments are drawn in the lollard Jack Upland Series, which she attributes 
to FitzRalph's tract, Quia in proposicione nuper facta.!^ Yet in the series’ main 
text, named simply Jack Upland, the poverty of Christ is upheld as an ideal from 
which the wealthy friars have fallen, as illustrated by their lavish and wealthy 
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convents.!5 Upland's Rejoinder, the final text in the series, reveals a familiarity 
with an argument FitzRalph made in book vi11 of De pauperie Salvatoris that 
Christ could not have begged since he could not contradict himself.!6 Yet this 
tract also reveals its lollard leanings when it elevates the vague virtue of “ver- 
rei pouerte"!? a framing of poverty at odds with FitzRalph's four grammatical, 
specific, and amoral types of poverty. 

A classic example of the tendency to locate righteousness in socio-economic 
poverty is found in the celebrated lollard representation of the righteous 
ploughman. Through his poverty and purity, the ploughman is holier than 
the corrupt and worldly clerics, and by implication, than those in the second 
estate who wield secular authority. As mentioned earlier, the late fourteenth- 
century poem, The Vision of Piers Plowman, is perhaps the most familiar text 
to depict a virtuous layman this way.!? The poem tends to be categorized as 
orthodox whilst also frequently positioned by scholars in the same context as 
lollard texts."? The more solidly heterodox Pierce the Plowman's Crede similarly 
upholds the Christlike status of the humble ploughman.!2° 

Another dissenting tract, “Hou sathanas & his prestis & his feyned religious 
casten bi pre cursed heresies to distroie alle good lyuynge & mayntene all manere 
of synne’, states: 


a symple pater noster of a plougman pat is in charite is betre ban a pou- 
sand massis of coueitouse prelatis & veyn religious ful of coueitise & 
pride & worldly flaterynge & norischynge of synne.!! 


This tract does not elevate the spiritual status of the ploughman because he is a 
ploughman. Within the logic of the quotation, the ploughman is holy because 
he is “in charite”. Rhetorical power comes from the implication that his poverty, 
and not his profession, makes him holy. 
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Helen Barr provides examples of “the praise of virtuous poverty" in lollard 
texts.?? One sermon castigates "the sin of pride and upward mobility in all 
three estates"23 The "language of poverty” is positioned here to point to the 
virtue of humility, since the vice castigated is not riches but pride.?^ Lollard 
texts do also portray those who must labour as victims of the rich.!*5 Yet within 
this context we see ambiguity where the same language of poverty is used to 
signal an ideal state — manifested by the virtue of humility — and a negative 
state of socio-economic disenfranchisement. 

FitzRalph's grammatical disambiguation of the language of poverty is not 
replicated in lollard depictions of the labouring poor, even those which elevate 
the noble ploughman. A predominantly lollard privileging of the labourer as 
a symbol of virtue side-steps the empowered and potent portrayal of physi- 
cal work FitzRalph offers in Christ the carpenter. Rather manual labour com- 
pels an enforced and perpetual humility, which in turn produces “the virtuous 
worth of the poor labourer".'?6 The virtue of humility is thus imposed by exter- 
nal and socio-economic circumstances, not cultivated from within. 

FitzRalph's positioning of Christ as a carpenter is known to historians, but 
its significance has not been drawn out in the historiography.!2” Similarly 
underreported is the fact that treatments of the scriptural verse identifying 
Christ as a carpenter, Mark 6:3, or even references to it, appear infrequently in 
contemporary discussion, though there are exceptions. The Gospel harmony 
text, Unam ex Quattour, uses the stark language of Mark 6:3 rather than the 
more nuanced Matthew 13:55, where Christ is named the son of a carpenter, for 
its consolidation of the story.?? The lollard translation, Oon of Foure, similarly 
uses Mark 6:3, translating faber as smyth in its rendering of the text.'?? 

Yet this is not the typical experience. Piers Plowman, within which one 
scholar understandably highlights “the concept of work" contains interweaving 
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portrayals of spiritual and physical work.!3? The final Z-text of the poem refers — 
when criticising friars — to the authority of “seynt Rycher’, a “probable (...) allu- 
sion to Richard FitzRalph"!?! Historians have speculated that the author of 
Piers Plowman, William Langland, along with a young Geoffrey Chaucer, would 
have witnessed FitzRalph preaching in London in the 1350s.!82 The poem's cen- 
tral character, Piers the plowman, is shown as a Christ-figure even to the point 
of carrying a cross.1?? Yet Christ as a carpenter is not featured.!?*^ Mark 6:3 is 
partially cited in the B- and C-texts, but the biblical text is crucially altered. 
The Vulgate "faber" is replaced by the extra-scriptural “fauntekyn” (meaning 
"child"), thus rendering the verse in the B-text: “A faunt[ek]un ful of wit, filius 
Marie".135 

A lollard sermon taking as its theme Mark 6, ignores the reference to Christ 
working as a carpenter, noting only that “Joseph was a forchere of trees, bat is 
to seye a wrigte. And Crist hadde name of his fadir in reprof of his pore kyn” 8 
The reference to Christ's humble family circumstances is repeated later in the 
sermon — “for bei weren pore"?" Christ's poverty is clearly featured here in a 
narrowly socio-economic category, not a spiritual or virtuous one, yet Christ's 
own carpentry work is not mentioned. 
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Another sermon takes as its theme the work undertaken by Christ, teach- 
ing from Luke 13: “bis gospel tellip two parablis pat Crist seyde to conferme his 
work’}38 Yet the acts of work referred to are miraculous (Christ healing a dis- 
abled woman) and figurative, where Christ is the “gardyner of pis vynegerd" 139 
The work undertaken by the apostles is explored in a sermon which discusses 
Christ's post-resurrection encounter with the apostles.'^? It notes that various 
apostles returned to their previous trades and occupations, and others not: 


Heere men noten many wordis for bis gospel is ful of witt. First hou Petre 
wente agen to fysshung, but Matheu not to tolrye, for þe firste craft is 
leueful and pe toper nedip to synne. And men supposen pat Petre hadde 
of borowyng bope boot and net, and bes disciplis came togidere and had- 
den werk and fyssh in comune.!^! 


One lollard text, the Dialogue between a Friar and a Secular, does argue that 
Christ worked as a carpenter: “berfore Crist in be gospel is clepid a carpenter for 
he trauaylde wip his fadir"^? The tract also includes the same interpretation of 
the story of the widow's mite as that volunteered by FitzRalph: 


And perfore seip Crist in be gospel pat pe widewe pat 3af but a ferthyn 
3af more into be tresoure of God panne alle be topere pat 3euen more of 
bodily goodis: and 3it sche went not o-beggynge.!^3 


Yet this text is very much the exception. Surviving evidence indicates the ease 
with which vernacular spiritual texts engaged with types of labour carried out 
by representatives of the third estate, but a striking omission is in the paucity 
of discussions about Christ's work as a carpenter. 

Another lollard text, a Dialogue between Jon and Richard, is recognized as 
a “homage” to FitzRalph (though the theologian himself is not named), since 
it places discussion between two figures named Jon and Richard, characters 
selected by FitzRalph both for his nineteen-book long theological dialogue, 
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Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, and for De pauperie Salvatoris. |“ Digging 
deeper, however, the structure of the dialogue subtly subverts FitzRalph's con- 
struction. Whereas FitzRalph had given Johannes the questions, and Ricardus 
had supplied the answers, now the roles are reversed, and Richard is the voice 
of ignorance. The tract attributes responsibility for the existence of the friars 
to negligent priests and prelates: 


I suppose bat bou sei sope at pe biginning, pat necligence of seculeris 
brouat freres inne. But foli of prelatis was more cause.!45 


Furthermore, it contains a framing of the poverty of Christ at odds with 
FitzRalph: 


For be gospel tellip pat Crist was so pore bat he hadde non house to rest 
hym inne and hes couent, but pe freres contrarien in costily houses.!4$ 


FitzRalph had used the verse alluded to here (Luke 9:58), in book vii1 of De 
pauperie Salvatoris in support of rectors and vicars receiving a tithe for their 
livelihood.” Yet the tract heightens the poverty of Christ into a trope from 
which to accuse friars of inhabiting lavish friaries. Unlike FitzRalph's portrayal 
of aresourced Church which has no need for friars, the tract advocates a return 
to an impoverished Church. It also implicates bishops in the current ecclesias- 
tical corruption: 


for bischoppis and freres and most parte of clerkis wolde sey today pat 
þe chirche were distroued 3if it stode in pouerte, as Crist put it inne, and 
dampne hem as heretikis pat seid it shulde be so.!48 


Christ's actions or teachings are not discussed. The text affirms the value of 
labour — And also siben God aprouep matrimonie and craftis — but its very asso- 
ciation of work with marriage implies that the celibate Christ was not consid- 
ered a role-model for workers.^? The text ends with a request that clerks be 
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empowered to examine the friars, and that they “wole purge freres of heresies’, 
an accusation FitzRalph was careful to avoid.!59 

Taken together, these points demonstrate that while FitzRalph might have 
been held in sufficiently high esteem for this "homage" to have been composed, 
his core anti-mendicant arguments, along with his views about poverty, were 
either unknown to the writer of this tract, or rejected by them. 

The lollard sermon, Omnes Plantacio, commonly known as the Egerton ser- 
mon, is also worthy of consideration.!*! FitzRalph is not cited directly, yet Anne 
Hudson finds evidence of Fitzrovian thought in its attacks on the friars.!5? The 
sermon does display evidence of his views, but it also contains arguments strik- 
ingly at odds with those of the archbishop in its alternative conceptualization 
of poverty, especially the type of poverty practiced by Christ. Christ's state of 
dominium is noted: “Crist hap ful lordship upon al pe world bi his godhed"5? Yet 
Christ has also rejected any form of civil lordship: 


Crist, in whom is ful ensaumple and loore of perfeccioun of presthod, 
fledde alle bese pingis and tauste hise apostlis and all prestis to do pe 
same.154 


Christ is generally portrayed as poor and unresourced: “so Crist forsook seculer 
lordship and helde him apaied wip pore liiflood bat deuout people mynystride to 
him to his systynaunce in his labour"95 The sermon affirms: “Cristis pouert pat 
was verri and not feyned".56 This affirmation of the poverty of Christ feeds a 
wider discussion of the need for clergy also to be poor, yet these righteously- 
poor clergy are currently persecuted by the wealthy endowed clergy, who “pur- 
suen wipoute merci pore prestis, bat in lyuyng and word techen the pouert of pore 
Crist and hise apostlis to be kept in al pe staat of pe clergie"15" 
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Here we see a clear divergence from the portrayal of a resourced and labour- 
ing Christ presented by FitzRalph. The sermon rather develops an anticleri- 
cal attack on “bese bastard prestis and her manglid law", who "lyuen as worldli, 
lordli, as ony kyngis or duykis"5$ The anticlerical critique is compounded with 
an attack on the donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester in 324 A.D., who 
by accepting the temporal protection offered by the emperor on behalf of the 
Church: "forsook be pouert of be gospel and bicam a lord upon be west empire of 
pe world"5? Here poverty is figured as a spiritual virtue, rather than a socio- 
economic reality, as FitzRalph frames it. 

Materially-poor layfolk are featured in a two-dimensional fashion, the ser- 
mon signalling their existence through a reference to those “pore blynde, feble 
and lame" from the biblical parable of the Great Banquet.!©° Yet the sermon 
immediately switches from a concept of socio-economic poverty to spiritual 
poverty, arguing that corrupt clergy: “hiden pe breed of Goddis word so streitli fro 
pe hungri peple"19! This eliding of spiritual and material poverty, an association 
not made by FitzRalph, is repeated later in the sermon.!6? The greatest act of 
injustice is not the theft of material wealth but of spiritual wealth: 


For pus Lucifer robbide Adam of goodis of fortune, of kynde and of grace 
(as it is writun Gen. 3), as be clergie robbip now pe chirche of pese bre 
manere of goodis.!63 


The sermon destabilizes understandings of poverty by switching between 
spiritual and material poverty. In two places the sermon positions material 
poverty negatively, both times taking its definition from the parable of the 
Great Banquet. Here the poor are not personified, but remain invisible, nar- 
rowly identified as those who ought to be helped by priests. The same phrase 
is employed each time, Christ's followers ought to be “procurators for nedi 
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peple”164 Quite how an impoverished church is able to help the poor is not 
explained. 

Apart from these non-specific statements, the socio-economic experience of 
the poor is not discussed, the topic rather subsumed within a larger attack on 
ecclesiastical corruption. The spiritual hunger suffered by the poor is perceived 
as the more significant disadvantage, and the sermon's few references to the 
"nedi pore" are demoted within the overarching accusation that the endowed 
church has lost “be pouert of be gospel".165 


5 Conclusion 


The concept of "the poverty of the gospel" may have been a standard trope 
within the thought of Wyclif and lollard writings, but FitzRalph crucially under- 
stood, and therefore presented, poverty differently in De pauperie Salvatoris. 
This chapter has sought to identify those differences, highlighting the selective 
use of FitzRalph's arguments on poverty and labour by those self-proclaimed 
supporters of “Saint Richard"!66 It suggests these ideological discrepancies are 
significant, and warrant further scholarly research. Wyclif, FitzRalph and the 
lollards are firmly linked within the accepted historiographical narrative, yet 
the major arguments about poverty in De pauperie Salvatoris are ignored by 
Wyclif and by lollard exegetes. Furthermore, mendicant framings of the poverty 
of Christ which FitzRalph worked to debunk in De pauperie Salvatoris are them- 
selves endorsed by Wyclif and repeated in lollard texts, a further paradox which 
deserves scholarly scrutiny. 

In conclusion, this chapter suggests that FitzRalph was more wide-reaching 
in his presentation of poverty and the poor than his heterdox and “radical” 
descendants. Lollard portrayals of the labouring poor appear conservative 
when placed alongside those of FitzRalph, which in turn begs the question of 
whether normative framings of lollard writings as freighted with potential for 
social change should be re-evaluated.!67 Ian Forrest has cautioned that within 
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peple" 132, LL. 2760. 

165 Seen.159. 

166 "sanctus Ricardus qui gessit hoc negocium quod ego nunc habeo contra fratres". University 
of Oxford, Ms Bodley 240, 848. 

167 Robert Moore bemoans a type of “progressive” historiography which “reflects the widely 
and often rather vaguely held notion of a common historical trajectory which all soci- 
eties, or civilizations, are presumed to follow". Robert I. Moore “A Global Middle Ages?" 
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the study of lollardy: “[t]he concerns of literary scholarship have outweighed 
those of historical research"!6$ Further work in this area could profitably 
examine in greater detail the complicated relationship between FitzRalph, 
Wyclif and the lollards, focussing on how ideas of poverty and labour were 
traded between lollard and orthodox texts, sometimes in unexpected direc- 
tions. Such a study could in turn help to overturn some unchallenged general- 
izations within this field. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Dominium 
FitzRalph at Basel 


Stephen Lahey 


Archbishop Richard FitzRalph likely would have been dismayed, if not horri- 
fied, by those who would invoke his authority to further their designs. Wyclif's 
use of his thought certainly contributed most to this practice, and as Katherine 
Walsh noted in 1992, the association of Armachanus with Wycliffism was a 
reason for the cessation of an attempt at his canonization.! Walsh's survey of 
Wycliffite uses of FitzRalph stretches into the early fifteenth century at Charles 
University, when the Bohemian reform movement developed into Hussitism. 
The issue of grace founded dominium, so important for Wyclif, would develop 
into a new form with the Hussite movement, away from the role of secular 
rulers in the reform of the church, Wyclif's means to the end of ecclesiastical 
divestment, to concentrate on the end itself: the absolute elimination of all 
clerical lordship. This goal would be among the four articles of Prague, the set 
of ideals upon which all factions of the Hussite movement could agree. This set 
was formulated in July 1420, when the divisions within the Bohemian reform 
movement had become so threatening to the overall success of the movement 
that all involved agreed that a basic set of core beliefs was necessary.” The arti- 
cle relevant here is the third: "All priests, from the pope on down, should give 
up their pomp, avarice, and improper lordship in superfluity over temporal 
goods, and they should live as models for us? On the face of it, this would 
seem to have relatively little to do with FitzRalph's arguments in themselves; 
Wyclif is frequently the force behind marshalling them for purposes foreign to 


1 Katherine Walsh, “Die Rezeption der Schriften des Richard Fitzralph (Armachanus) im 
lollardisch-hussitischen Milieu" in Das Publikum politischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, ed. 
Jürgen Miethke (Munich: 1992), 237-253; Reginald R.Betts, "Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop 
of Armagh, and the Doctrine of Dominion" in his Essays in Czech History (London: 1969), 
161—176, provides an introduction to the topic, but does not venture into the Czech reception 
of FitzRalph. 

2 See Howard Kaminsky, The Hussite Revolution (Los Angelos: 1967), 368—374; Kamila Veverková, 
The Four Articles of Prague within the Public Sphere of Hussite Bohemia (Lanham, MD: 2021). 

3 See Joannis de Lukavecz and Nicholas of Pehliéimov, Chronicon Táboritarum, c.1, in Karl A.C. 
Hófler, Geschichtsschreiber der husitischen Bewegung in Bóhmen, 1856, vol.2, 477. 
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FitzRalph's intent.^ FitzRalph is mentioned only occasionally in the disputa- 
tions between Tabor and Prague in the years of the Hussite war. By the begin- 
ning of the revolution in 1419, the recently martyred Hus had taken the place 
of the chief authority in Hussite disputes, with Wyclif, once central to the for- 
mulation of Bohemian reform theology, drifting into the background, where 
he along with FitzRalph serve as forerunners of the ideology of the movement. 
FitzRalph had been an important figure to the Bohemian theological fac- 
ulty since the 1360s, when Adalbert Ranconis brought several of his works 
to Prague. Adalbert had been known in Paris as a friend and disciple of 
Armachanus, to whom the latter had given his own copies of the Defensorium 
and portions of De pauperie Salvatoris. Adalbert, one of the first to advocate 
reform at Charles University, was a patron of Matthias of Janov, whose Regulae 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti would play an important part in the formation of 
Hussite theology." Vilém Herold notes that making a firm connection between 
FitzRalph and Bohemian reform in the late fourteenth century is hampered by 
the fact that so few of Adalbert's philosophical texts have survived.? 
Wycliffism appeared in Prague in the 1380s and became extremely popu- 
lar among Bohemian theologians and their students by the last decade of the 
century? The reaction to Bohemian Wycliffism was not swift, but it mounted 
until his works were condemned in 1410. As Wyclif's arguments increas- 
ingly were adopted by Bohemian advocates of reform, it became natural for 
the church to lump them together, referring to Wycliffism and Hussitism as 


4 See my "Richard FitzRalph and John Wyclif: Untangling Armachanus from the Wycliffites’, 
in Richard FitzRalph, His Life, Times, and Thought, eds. Michael Dunne and Simon Nolan 
(Dublin: 2013), 156-188. 

5 The disputation regarding the sacrament of unction between Jan Rokycana of Prague and 
Nicholas Biskupec of Tábor in 1420 is representative of the tenor of the disputes, recorded 
in Confessio Táboritarum , eds. Amedeo Molnar and Romolo Cegna (Rome: 1983), 160-168, 
where FitzRalph's arguments in De questionibus Armenorum 1X, 24 function to support the 
Táborite defense of their interpretation of the sacrament. For more, see Kaminsky, Hussite 
Revolution; Frantisek M. Bartoš, The Hussite Revolution 1424—1437 (Boulder: 1986.) 

6 Jaroslav Kadlec, Leben und Schriften des Prager Magisters Adalbert Rankonis de Ericino 
(Münster: 1971), 12; Frantisek Šmahel, "PraZiká univerzita a poéatky husitství” in his Alma 
Mater Pragensis (Prague: 2016), 219; František Šmahel, “The Faculty of Liberal Arts 1348-1419’, 
in his The Charles University in the Middle Ages (Leiden: 2007), 259. 

7 Vlastimil Kybal, M.Matéj z Janova Jeho Zivot, Spisy, a Učení (Prague: 1905). 

8 Vilém Herold, “The University of Paris and the Foundations of the Bohemian Reformation”, 
Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice 3 (2000), 15-25. 

9 Vilém Herold, Pražská Univerzita a Wyclif (Prague: 1985); František Šmahel, “Verzeichnis der 
Quellen zum Prager Universalienstreit 1348-1500”, Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 25 
(Wroclaw: 1980): Stephen Lahey, “Wyclif in Bohemia”, in A Companion to the Hussites , eds. 
Michael van Dussen and Pavel Soukup (Leiden: 2020), 63—100. 
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interchangeable. The most significant instance of this can be found in Thomas 
Netter of Walden’s Doctrinale, a set of books in which the whole of the set of 
errors is catalogued and refuted. We will return to this at the end of this chap- 
ter, where we will find FitzRalph included among the Wycliffites and Hussites 
for his ideas about confirmation, which are not directly relevant to this narra- 
tive but bear mentioning. 

It may come as a surprise to those unfamiliar with the history of the Hussite 
movement that there were almost continuous debates among the Bohemians as 
their armies enjoyed victory after victory against the Emperor and his soldiers. 
There were two distinct factions claiming Hussite identity from the beginning 
of the revolution, at the Defenestration of Prague in 1419, through to the Battle 
of Lipany in 1435, when the fighting came to an end. The first, based among 
the university theologians and burghers in Prague, were led by Hus's close col- 
leagues, including Jakoubek of Stiibro in the early years of the movement, and 
Jan Rokycana and Jan Ptibram thereafter. These Prague Hussites emphasized 
the importance of education, the function of the sacraments, formalized lit- 
urgy, and recognition of the centrality of episcopal authority in Hussitism. The 
second, based largely in southern Bohemia, were united under the military 
leader of the movement, Jan Zizka of Trochno. So long as he lived, the Hussite 
forces were united under his forceful leadership. That ZiZka endorsed a radi- 
cal theology at odds with the university schooled Prage faction was regarded 
as an uncomfortable, but unavoidable reality. Zizka had his firmest base of 
support in the recently founded communal town of Tábor, where a number of 
priests had organized a society founded on a pattern evocative of the Puritan 
ideals to come two centuries later. Tábor had abolished private ownership of 
property, social class, many of the sacraments, and made the biblically-based 
"Law of Christ" the source of all social order. Its chief theologian was Nicholas 
"Biskupec" (Little Bishop) of Pehliimov, who represented Tabor in the ongoing 
attempts to resolve their differences with Prague. When Zizka died in 1425, 
relations between Prague and Tábor became increasingly strained, until all 
polity within the movement vanished, and the Prague Hussites entered into 
a compromise alliance with Imperial forces to put an end to Tábor, and to the 
warfare that raged through Bohemia and Germany.” 


10 See Frederick G. Heymann, John Žižka and the Hussite Revolution (Princeton: 1955). 

11 Kaminsky’s 1967 history remains the standard for the period up to the death of Žižka, 
after which Josef Macek, The Hussite Movement in Bohemia (London: 1965), and Bartoš, 
The Hussite Revolution are the two best English-language narratives of events lead- 
ing to Lipany in 1435. Stephen Lahey, The Hussites (Leeds: 2019) is a brief survey of the 
movement and its thought. See František Šmahel, Die Hussitische Revolution (Hanover: 
2002) for the fullest historical treatment of the movement. Josef Macek's Tabor v 
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Shortly before the end of Tábor, and of the hostilities with the Empire and 
the pope, the recently convened Council of Basel invited the Hussites to pres- 
ent their arguments in a formal, protected setting. The last such invitation, 
extended to Jan Hus in 1414, ended in his execution, and the Hussites were 
understandably dubious, but agreed to send a delegation at the end of 1432. This 
delegation, consisting of representatives from Prague, notably Jan Rokycana, 
and Tabor, including Biskupec, included a unique individual, an Oxford-trained 
native of Lincolnshire named Peter Payne. Payne had become entranced 
with Wyclif at Oxford in the early years of the fifteenth century, was examined 
by Archbishop Arundel in 1410, and became implicated in the Oldcastle upris- 
ing of 1413. He fled England, and made his way to Prague, arriving there after 
Hus had departed for Constance. Payne quickly became engaged with the the 
Prague reform movement, where he contributed to their energetic defense of 
Wycliffism, which had been condemned in 1410. Payne's Oxford training is evi- 
dent in his two treatises on Wyclif's theology, De predestinatione and De neces- 
sitate absoluta evenientium, and he rose to a position of some prominence by 
1420.? As the Hussite alliance frayed, Wyclif fell out of favor with the more 
conservative Hussites, and Payne became closer to Tábor, although he did his 


Husitském Revolučním Hnutí (Prague: 1952), is the most complete study of Tabor, but is 
defined by his Marxist ideology. Biskupec has received slightly more attention than Tábor 
as such; see Howard Kaminsky, "Nicholas of Pehliimov’s Tabor: An Adventure into the 
Eschaton’, in Eschatologie und Hussitismus ed. Howard Kaminsky (Prague: 1996), 139- 
167; “The Religion of Hussite Tabor’, in The Czechoslovak Contribution to World Culture 
ed. Miloslav Rechcigl, Jr, (The Hague: 1964), 210-223; Erhard Peschke, "Zur Theologie des 
Táboriten Nikolus von Pilgram’, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 19 (1970), 153-170; Paul De 
Vooght, “Nicolaus Biskupec de Pehliimov et son apport à l'évolution de la méthodolo- 
gie théologique hussite" Recherches de theologie ancienne et médiévale 40 (1973), 75-207; 
Thomas A. Fudge, “Crime, Punishment and Pacifism in the Thought of Bishop Mikulas of 
Pehliimov, 1420-1452”, Bohemian Reformation and Religious Practice, 3 (2000), 69102. In 
Czech, see František M. Bartoš, Mikuláš z Pelhřimova Biskup Táborského Bratrsva (Prague: 
1939), and Bohuslav Souček, “Veritas super omnia: Z biblckých studií a odkazu Mikuláše 
z Pehlřimova”, Theologická příloha Křestanské Revue 28 (1961), 73-90. 

12 See František Šmahel, "Peter Payne" in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (2004). 
Until recently, there has been little scholarship on Payne, aside from a brief article by 
S. Harrison Thomson, “A Note on Peter Payne and Wyclyf", Medievalia et Humanistica 16 
(1964), 60-64, and Reginald R. Betts, “Peter Payne in England’, in Essays in Czech History 
236-246. See also James Baker, A Forgotten Great Englishman or The Life and Work of 
Peter Payne the Wycliffite (London: 1894) for a Victorian Evangelical depiction of Payne, 
which remains the only monograph on him. See Stephen Lahey, "Peter Payne Explains 
Everything that Happens’, Husitsky Tabor Supplementum 4 (2015), 29-144; Luigi Campi, 
"Determinism between Oxford and Prague: The Late Wyclif's Retractions and their 
Defense Ascribed to Peter Payne", in Europe After Wyclif, ed. J. Patrick Hornbeck and 
Michael Van Dussen (Fordham: 2017), 115-134. 

13 Prague Národní knihovna, V G 15, 16-21; V F 9, 68v—75r. 
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best to maintain a middle position. He participated in a diplomatic mission 
to Poland in 1431, and was regularly involved in the ongoing disputations that 
defined intra-Hussite relations. It was only natural that Payne, now known as 
Petr Anglicky (English Peter), would represent the Hussite position at Basel. He 
was selected to defend the third article, mentioned above, which began on 26 
January 1433, and continued, along with debates about the other three articles, 
into April. Payne's defense is anomalous, relying on Wyclif's formulation of the 
idea that grace alone provides the foundation for just dominion and posses- 
sion, formulated most fully in De civili dominio. Payne was well aware that the 
mere mention of Wyclif's name in the proceedings would dispel all credibility; 
his ecclesiastical opponents, including Juan Palomar, archdeacon of Barcelona 
and papal auditor, would instantly brand his arguments heretical and invalid, 
while his Hussite associates would divide between those still favorable to 
Wyclif, and those who opposed his thought. So in what must have seemed a 
stroke of insight, Payne fearlessly attributed his arguments for the necessity 
of apostolic poverty for the “evangelical lords,” or the clergy, to FitzRalph’s De 
pauperie Salvatoris, brazenly attributing Wyclif's position to Armachanus. His 
opponents must have looked on with jaws agape, because it had been several 
decades since the arguments for the radical divestment of the clergy had been 
framed in terms of grace founded dominion. 

In what follows, I would like to provide an outline of Payne's position, 
with special attention to the brazen willingness he exhibited to manipulate 
FitzRalph's positions to fit his ends. He makes use primarily of De pauperie 
Salvatoris Bk.v1, which has existed only as an edition in R.O. Brock's PhD dis- 
sertation.!^ To illustrate just how extraordinary Payne's approach was at Basel, 
it will be helpful to gain some understanding of how the third article was nor- 
mally discussed at Charles University. Most indicative of this is the exchange 
between Jan Hus and Gallus (Hlava) of Utery, which appears to have taken 
place sometime in 1412, and a defense of Wyclif Hus gave on 16 July 1412.15 This 
was when Hus was most willing to defend Wyclif's realism, and one would 
expect Hus to be among the foremost of those defending his doctrine of grace 
founded dominion. His arguments are notable for the care he takes in separat- 
ing the two issues of clerical possession of temporal goods, and the legitimacy 
of kings relieving them of same. 

The question at issue in Praha Národní knihovna XH 9 (u5v-116r) is whether 
it is possible for unjust men to possess temporal goods. On the face of it, the 


14 Russell O. Brock, An edition of Richard FitzRalph’s De Pauperie Salvatoris books v, v1, and 
vil, (Boulder: 1954). 
15 _ Jiti Kejř Quodlibetní Questie Kodexu UK X E 24, Listy filologické (1956), 228—233. 
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connection to Wyclif's dictum that only grace allows just civil dominion is 
fairly obvious. But the disputation between Hus and Gallus of Utery occurred 
in 1412, over two years after the formal condemnation of Wyclif's thought in 
Prague. Defending Wyclif was not an option. The question of whether priests 
should exercise civil ownership, the third Prague article, is not necessarily 
obviously connected to this question, either.6 There are several premises to 
be established between holding that only the just (and hence, grace-favoured) 
may own temporal goods and concluding that priests ought not exercise civil 
dominion. Wyclif's arguments connect the two ideas this way: 

A.  Onlythe just may possess temporal goods. 

Aa Before the Fall, all temporal goods were possessed communally. 

A.2  TheFallintroduced private ownership, and hence, civil dominion. 
A.2.I A desire to unjust possession by civil dominion is sinful. 
A.2.11 God endows certain people with grace to exercise just 

civil dominion. 

A.3 The Incarnation made evangelical lordship, a reinstatement 
of pre-lapsarian communal ownership, possible again, and the 
community of the apostles exemplify this as a model. 

A.3.1 Priests claiming participation in the apostolic office of 
evangelical lordship who do not renounce civil domin- 
ion sin, and so disqualify themselves to be evangeli- 
cal lords. 

B. The clergy must not exercise civil dominion. 
Hus’s question centers on A and does not arrive at B, even if it suggests it. At 
issue in the disputation is the movement from A1 to A4. 

It appears that the unjust may justly possess things, Hus begins, but just 
possession includes benefaction. That is, just possession entails just use and 
ownership of possessions, which includes using them for just ends, with a good 
will. Without these, which Hus refers to as benefaction, a higher good than just 
ownership, just ownership is impossible. Could one accomplish benefaction 
without justice? Hus, citing Augustine in general, says no, and introduces the 
distinction between active and passive justice. Active justice is the realization 
of God's justice through a created, rational agent, while passive justice is an 
effect of created action; insofar as a creature participates in God's order, the 
creature embodies passive justice. The question appears to rest on recogniz- 
ing that benefaction, which is active justice, depends on a continued passive 


16 Luboš Lancinger, “Ctyty Artikuly Pražský a Podíl Universitních Mistrů na Jejich Vyvoji", 
Acta Universitatis Carolinae 111.2 (1962), 3-61. 
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justice, so that willing other than the way God has ordained precludes any 
active justice. Included in this, but not fully articulated, is the association of 
natural ownership as communal, while private ownership arises from human 
society, and estranges the owner from God's justice. Recognizing this estab- 
lishes A1-A3 in one short formulation. Aristotle establishes that justice nec- 
essarily establishes right willing, and Hus adds that simple willingness alone 
is insufficient; the rightness of the willing entails an intended proper use of 
the possession, which is only determined by the ultimate legislator, who is the 
source of all just possession. Directly associated with this willing is readiness 
to obey that legislator, who determines the justice of the issue. Without a will- 
ing obedience of the legislator, just use is impossible. Without just use, just 
possession is impossible. Avarice is a common vice impeding moral goodness 
in the will, so anyone intending use or possession motivated by avarice cannot 
be held to do so justly. 

This is not a long question, and its arrangement appears haphazard with- 
out recognition that Hus is essentially reformulating Wyclif's position without 
using the terms "grace" or “dominion.” The key equation is the identification of 
just possession with the legislator; Wyclif's use of the term dominium depends 
on the identification of ownership with jurisdiction, which association had 
begun with Giles of Rome and had developed in FitzRalph.!7 FitzRalph had 
made just possession sufficient for just dominion, which allowed Hus to refer 
to just possession and expect his auditors to associate the two concepts. Wyclif 
then introduced just legislation as the other characteristic of a just lord, in 
addition to just proprietas, and connected the two in divine dominion. It is to 
God's role as legislator that Hus refers when he argues that right willing is a 
necessary condition for just use, for God alone is able to recognize avarice in 
the human soul. So Hus believes himself to have carried off Wyclif's position 
without either referring to Wyclif or to the term “dominium,” which would have 
ended the dispute immediately. 

His opponent was certainly not fooled. Gallus of Utery's response is consid- 
erably longer and contains all the traditional criticisms of Wyclif's position. 
Gallus is not a well-known figure in the history of Charles University, appear- 
ing in a brief mention in a Recommendatio Inceptorum (ca. 1391), and as a col- 
lectore for the Faculty of Liberal Arts for 1415-16.!8 Gallus adroitly exposes Hus's 


17 Stephen Lahey, Philosophy and Politics in the Thought of John Wyclif (Cambridge: 
2003), 40 ff. 

18 Pavel Spunar, Repertorium Auctorum Bohemorum (Warsaw: 1985), 199; Frantisek Smahel, 
“The Faculty of the Liberal Arts, 1348-1419” in his Die Prager Universität im Mittelalter 
(Brill: 2007), 305; Evžen Stein, M. Jan Hus jako Universitní Rektor a Profesor (Prague: 1948), 
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position as largely reliant on Wyclif's grace-founded dominion theory, which, 
since it has been condemned, cannot be used to support the question. 

Many saints and honoured men were at one time unjust, Gallus begins, 
and they became just. Surely they did not possess their goods unjustly at one 
moment, and then suddenly possess them justly? King David provides an 
excellent example: did he unjustly possess his kingdom during the times he 
was sinning? Hus has already distinguished between active and passive justice. 
An unjust person can easily be perceived as a means by which a just person 
acts, and so capable of passive justice. Is this sufficient for just possession? In 
the broadest sense, an unjust man's very being is ordained by God, and all that 
God ordains is just, so the unjust man’s being must be just. All that is really 
unjust is the unjust man's willing. 

We are given three species of possession to work with: natural, evangeli- 
cal, and political? Natural possession entails communal possession. Even the 
unjust can participate in communal ownership, in obedience to the laws of 
mutual reciprocity. Evangelical law restores this through the law of love. It may 
be impossible for an unjust man justly to possess through this law, but the stan- 
dards of political morality by which just possession is assessed cannot measure 
by this standard. Politically defined justice, a human creation, allows a much 
larger group of people to be acknowledged to be just than does evangelically 
defined justice. The question at hand is shown to be conflating the two, from 
which a host of absurdities follow. If someone is unjust and incapable of obey- 
ing the law of love, do they forfeit just possession of their own bodies? By the 
reasoning that the unjust cannot justly possess temporal goods, it could follow 
that a just person, whose justice is clear through some special revelation, could 
claim just possession of a sinner's body. If we follow this reasoning, all of our 
fallen natures would render all our claims to just possession meaningless. 

Gallus's response to Hus appears to gloss over the possibility that some 
man-made justice is capable of aligning with, or participating in God's justice. 
If there were some political justice that participates in human justice, there 
might be some coherence in Hus's argument, but that is precisely Gallus's 
point. The only way to make the case that only the just possess justly is by a 
theoretical mechanism like Wyclif's grace-favoured dominium theory, to which 
Hus cannot refer without exposing his Wycliffite presuppositions. Of course, 
other theories by which one might argue that unjust people cannot justly pos- 
sess temporal goods are certainly possible, but Hus has made the argument 


10-u2, mentions him as a follower of Hus. Gallus's response to Hus is found in Prague 
Národní knihovna X E 24, 359r—-361r. 
19 Prague Národní knihovna X E 24, 360r. 
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rest upon a certain connection between divine and human justice, which pre- 
cludes the standard Aristotelian approaches to the issue. 

On 16 July 1412, Hus made a formal defence of three of the 45 articles derived 
from Wyclif's thought that had been condemned first in 1403 and again in 1409. 
Two of the three articles defended went on to be included in the Four Articles 
of Prague: article 13, that priests should be allowed to preach freely, would 
become the first Prague article, and article 14, that civil lords ought divest 
clergy who abuse their possessions, features the fourth Prague article within its 
structure. Hus's defense of article 14, Domini temporalis possunt ad arbitrium 
suum auffere bona temporalia ab eccclesiasticis habitualiter delinquentibus, is 
a sizeable mass of arguments for Wyclif's familiar position, with references 
to Scripture, canon law, Augustine, Gregory, Hugh of St. Victor, and historical 
precedent — but no mention of FitzRalph. FitzRalph's absence is not an over- 
sight; he says nothing about taking away temporal goods being abused by their 
owner in De pauperie Salvatoris. 

Hus's argument is, in brief: 

A.2.11 A temporal lord has the right to all goods subject to him. 

A.2.111 If someone subject to his rule possesses and abuses these goods, the 
lord is obliged, because of his responsibility to God for their wellbe- 
ing, to take them away. 

A.3.1 Priests claiming participation in the apostolic office of evangel- 
ical lordship who abuse temporal goods are subject to civil lords’ 
authority. 

Therefore, C. Temporal lords can, of their own willing, take away temporal 
goods from ecclesiastics engaged in habitual delinquency. 

Premise B is never stated, because it would complicate matters by demand- 
ing that Hus explain how civil lordship is just. This would open the question 
of grace founded lordship, which would lead to a discussion of Wyclif’s posi- 
tion.?? Instead Hus refers to the care (curam) temporal lords have over tempo- 
ral goods and over the church (180.5) and the duty of fellow members of the 
church to help one another (181.11). Indeed, he craftily avoids explicitly using 
the words grace and dominion in the same sentence, thereby avoiding includ- 
ing a condemned premise among what he hopes are orthodox arguments lead- 
ing to what must be an orthodox conclusion. 

By 1431, what had begun as a subject for formal academic disputation had 
become a part of an ideology of a revolution. The argument as to whether the 


20 Iohannis Hus, Opera Omnia, vol. 22: Opera Polemica, ed. Jaroslav Ersil (Prague: 1966), 
17217: "Tunc enim iuxta allegacionem iam dictam clerus non iuste possidet bona 
temporalia." 
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unjust could justly possess temporal goods had become settled for the Hussites; 
not only could the unjust not justly possess temporal goods, but the clergy, 
whether just or not, could not justly possess temporal goods. The logic that 
moves from A to B as described above was now central to the Hussite identity, 
in large part because Hus had been interpreted as arguing for it in De Ecclesia 
c. 10, where he distinguishes carefully between spiritual and secular powers. 
Spiritual power is either what is found in any Christian doing works of mercy, 
or that of directing others and exercising the priestly office of the sacraments. 
The secular powers are either civil, which entails ownership and jurisdiction, 
or common, which anyone has over the goods of nature. The excellence of the 
spiritual power so far exceeds that of civil power that having the first precludes 
need of the second?! Hus's enemies understood this to entail Wyclif's con- 
clusion B, that priests should own nothing. Hus had not gone this far. He had 
espoused B as orthodox, and had used it in arguing for C thereafter, but had 
not used Wyclif's grace founded dominion reasoning for it; nevertheless, he 
was condemned for doing so at Constance anyway.?? A treatise dating to 1412, 
the Tractatus responsivus represents the beginning of a more firm embrace of 
conclusion B. This treatise has been published as the work of Hus, but in fact is 
by Jakoubek of Sttibro, at the beginning of his career as the leading theologian 
of Hussitism. In the fourth article, he addresses the accusation that he argued 
for the divestment of all clerical possession by distinguishing between several 
states in the history of the church. In the first age of the church, a priest is 
supported by donations from the laity and is secluded from the world, while in 
the second, priests are a class like the temple priests of the Old Testament, but 
not in command of wealth. The third period is when the great shift happened, 
and priests received powers and secular wealth, but not lordship. The fourth 
period, in which the church finds itself now, is a pagan one, which the clergy 
in these newest days have frenziedly clasped to themselves, over which the 
good pleasure of God does not rest, and it is when the clergy, abandoning the 
priestly duties and throwing aside alms, acquiring for themselves the title of 
lordship and coactive secular or civil jurisdiction over the goods of the poor, 
along with which necessarily comes secular business concerns.?? 


21 Iohannis Hus, De Ecclesia, ed. S. Harrison Thomson (Boulder: 1956), c. 10, 75. "Potestas 
igitur spiritualis, cum sit de bonis optimis et per se sufficientibus, excedit potestatem ter- 
renam, cum illa nichil valet sine potestate spirituali principaliter regulante.’ 

22 Kaminsky, “Nicholas of Pehliimov’s Tabor’, 4; see Matthew Spinka, John Hus at the Council 
of Constance (New York, NY: 1965); Thomas A. Fudge, The Trial of Jan Hus (Oxford: 2014). 

23 "Quartus status cleri est ethnicus, quem clerus in hiis novissimis temporibus est vecord- 
iter amplexatus, supra quem dei beneplacitum non quiescit, et est clerum dimisso 
sacerdotali officio adiectoque elimosinarum titulo dominacionem et iurisdictionem 
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Jakoubek would make the leap to the absolute renunciation of temporal 
ownership for the clergy. He was slightly younger than Hus, and after both Hus 
and Jerome died at Constance, he was recognized to be among the most prom- 
ising theologian of the movement.?^ Of Hus's successors, Jakoubek was likely 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters of Wyclif's works, publishing a trans- 
lation of Dialogus into Czech in 1415.75 He presents two lines of arguments in 
his works. Pastors and vicars of Christ, exercise a higher spiritual state than the 
laity, and must live by a much stricter discipline. This discipline is best realized 
by renouncing temporal goods, living an a manner alien to the military, regal, 
and common laity. After saying this, he lays out the four states as had been 
articulated in the Tractatus responsivus. Earlier, in 1407, Jakoubek had taken a 
different approach.oIn his sermon De paupertate cleri, he rehearses the argu- 
ments Wyclif had developed in De officio regis.?9 Priests who had dominion 
in the time before Christ were awash with cupidity, the root of all evil, and 
wandered from the true religion of the Law. So if we would destroy heresy in 
the church now, priests should abandon secular lordship. Those who resist, no 
doubt spurred on by greed and simony, are in danger of damnation. It is the 
responsibility of the secular lord to divest the clergy should they resist; he is, 
after all, the chief lord of the land, and no one possesses anything in it without 
his authority. 

Jakoubek dominated the Hussite movement, but died in 1429. By this time, 
the revolution was ten years old, and all sides were beginning to weary of the 
neverending hostilities. The Council of Basel, a second attempt by conciliarist 
theologians to reform the governing structure of the church, seemed the ideal 
place in which Rome's quarrel with the Hussites might be resolved. In October, 
1431, the Council invited the Hussites to enter into talks, despite Eugenius Iv's 
ongoing attempts to dissolve it, and the Bohemians managed to agree to a dele- 
gation representing the disparate parties within the movement by May, 1432.27 


coactivem secularem sive civilem supra bonis pauperum sibi vendicare, ad quod nec- 
essario consequitur negociis secularibus implicari." Iohannis Hus Tractatus Responsivus, 
ed. S. Harrison Thomson (Princeton: 1927), 54. The confusion in authorship is evident in 
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Here, as already mentioned, Peter Payne would present what the delegation 
likely viewed as the best defense of the divestment of the clergy possible. It is 
important to note, though, that Payne does not argue for the necessity of a civil 
lord being responsible for this divestment, as Hus and Jakoubek had done. At 
issue for Payne is the movement from A to B, largely because that is all that is 
included in the Prague Article. As it would turn out, he would have more trou- 
ble establishing his case than Hus had had in 1412. 

Payne made his initial presentation from 26—28 January 1433.7? He began 
by analyzing the terms in the proposition at hand, whether "secular posses- 
sion and civil lordship are prohibited to the clergy by divine and human law,’ 
defining possession as either secular, evangelical, or heavenly. For the secular 
kind he refers briefly to Henry of Ghent Quodlibet v111, or Aquinas Summa 
Theologica Ia Q. 10 a. 1, and 11a11ae Q. 36, a. 2, and by the evangelical posses- 
sion, he implies these are validated not by human laws, but by grace.?? Payne's 
audacity is on display from the outset, for Henry of Ghent defends the clergy's 
possession of temporal goods, and the citations from Aquinas address clerical 
possession not at all. This is of little matter, though because the real question is 
about dominium, not possession. The human civil dominion is either monastic, 
civil, or regal; it is also known as political dominion and is the result of human 
sin. Two definitions are feasible. In the first, civil dominion is "proprietary 
dominion of the active viator over the goods of fortune fully according with 
human law,’ while in the other, it is “a power of a mortal creature ... acquired 
for civil possession of a thing, subject to positive law and full use of reason.” 
The latter, he explains, is FitzRalph's from DPS 1v.3, and while adequate, it 
does not have the completeness of the former.?? This is because the former 
definition implies that it is a relative habitus, rather than a power which must 
be somehow granted or bestowed, and it is supported by Augustine, Henry of 
Ghent, and Scotus. He does not mention that he derives it from Wyclif's De 
civili dominio 111.11 (p.178.10). Nor is he entirely accurate about FitzRalph's posi- 
tion. In DPS Iv.3, he describes it this way: “All general description of artificial 
lords is clear to be a right of a rational mortal creature, or a radical acquired 
authority of civilly possessing a thing subject to positive law and full use of it 
in conformity with the same," referring the reader back to his earlier discus- 
sion of dominion in general, in which he specifically rules out defining it as a 


28 František M. Bartoš, Petri Payne Anglici Positio, replica et propositio in concilio Basilensi 
(Tábor: 1949). 

29 See Henry of Ghent, M. Henrici Goethals a Gandavo Quodlibeta Tomus 2 (Venice: 1613), 48, 
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power. "Authority or right alone agrees with the rational creature; a power or a 
faculty agrees with irrationality from their primary institution.?! Dominion is 
no more a power for FitzRalph than it is for Wyclif. 

Before discussing the justice of clerical possession, Payne continues, it is 
useful to remember that the right is first and most fully determined by God and 
is best explained and exemplified by Christ's word and example, the evangel- 
ical law. This line of reasoning is based on the connection of just, iustitia, and 
the right, ius, in itself a common enough connection. But considering what 
is to follow, it is very likely that Payne derives this from De mandatis divinis, 
Wyclif's commentary on the Decalogue, which begins with a study of ius.3? 
There are two venues, Wyclif continues, for the implementation of justice, or 
the right, which are laws made by man, political laws, and God's eternal, per- 
fect law, which is manifest in Scripture; of these, the New Law of the Gospels 
is the best exemplar for human justice.?? Payne then continues just as Wyclif 
had, distinguishing between human and divine law, intimating that the latter 
so far exceeds the former as to make it the only real resource for understanding 
the governance of the clergy. 

Payne buttresses his position with extensive quotations from Nicholas of 
Lyra on Leviticus, and from the Latin Fathers, as well as Peter Comestor, Henry 
of Ghent, Aquinas, and William Peraldus. Absent from his argument is any 
trace of Ockham's approach to justifying clerical poverty, which supported vol- 
untary renunciation of ownership. The climax of Payne's argument is where he 
presents FitzRalph as asking rhetorically whether the vows taken to chastity, 
obedience, and to practice the most scrupulous obervance of Christ's exem- 
plary behaviour increases the merit of their dedication in themselves.?^ 


31  DPSIV,C.3, 440.12; I, C.4, 20. 

32 Fora discussion of Wyclif's conception of ius, see my "Wyclif and Rights" Journal of the 
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Pauperie Salvatoris (DPS VI c.34): "[S]i tale votum meritum in Christo sicud in ceteris 
hominibus augmentasset aut sue condicioni conveniens extitisset, non solum votum pauper- 
tatis artissime sed votum castitatis et votum obediencie, votum non caucionis cuiuscumque 
venialis peccati, votum non repetendi tunicam, si cum violencia tolleretur, et votum per- 
fectissime operandi omnem actum quem ipse exercuit, et votum amittendi omnem actum 
iniquium atque superfluum, et breviter votum observandi cuncta que ipse aliis observanda 
tradidit emisisset cum horum votorum omni observancia meritum augeat in vovente voto. 
Conformiter operante et eque illi ut votum paupertatis aut continencie convenisset, quod 
si quisquam affirmare voluerit, illud ex scripturis ostendat quia nec hoc cerno in scripturis 
sacris expressum, nec aliquid unde sequatur" 
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Payne ends his formal defence this way, without contextualizing his compli- 
cated citation from Fitzralph. Armachanus appears to be saying that the vow 
of poverty, as described in Scripture, implicitly entails all of the other vows that 
would define a life lived in strict obedience to Christ. In fact, this paragraph 
begins with quite a different sentiment: 


Regarding the vow of Christ so far as poverty or a degree of poverty for 
others to observe, or for His apostles, nothing comes to my mind, neither 
that He made or kept such a vow, nor do I recall from Christ in the gospels 
that it has been carried out either from a command or some advice. It 
seems that such a vow would have been superfluous and vain, because it 
had involved no merit of His, nor from another view would it assume an 
increase in anybody else's merit. On the other hand, though (...).35 


Following Payne's quote, FitzRalph continues: "And it appears less suitable for 
the genus of the highest teacher of the greatest merit to omit in His teach- 
ing that He had advised against turning away from everything.'?6 Observing a 
vow of chastity is one thing, FitzRalph continues, but interpreting this to be a 
renunciation of all earthly goods is excessive. Payne summarizes his position, 
explaining that the higher calling to evangelical dominion to which the clergy 
are called entails a renunciation of all that civil dominion has been instituted 
to protect; the law of grace demands nothing less. 

It would be interesting if the response of Payne's opponent, Juan of Palomar, 
Archdeacon of Barcelona, were available, but it is not. Juan's response appears 
to have been compiled before his meeting with Payne and engages not at all 
with the Wycliffite structure of the arguments Payne presented. Instead, it 
rehearses the standard arguments long used to justify the church prospering in 
the temporal world. A reference to what Payne said might be evident at the end 
of Juan's response, where he says: "This doctrine which asserts that dominion 
over temporal goods, which the clergy holds against the command of Christ, 


35 Brock, An edition of Richard Fitzralph's De Pauperie Salvatoris: De voto Christi quoad pau- 
pertatem seu paupertatis gradum aliquem observandum aut apostolorum eius, nichil in 
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quod in Christo tale votum fuisset superfluum atque cassum, quoniam in nullo meritum eius 
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prejudicing their offices and condemned by the secular arms, and should be 
taken away from them, and the clergy should be reduced to the life Christ lived 
with His apostles, is erroneous, insane, and pernicious (...) those who support 
it fall under the teaching of the Lord who says, ‘Woe to those who call the good 
evil, and are condemned as heretics, like the Waldensians."37 

We can deduce some of what Juan said from the beginning of Payne's 
response. Payne complains that Juan had mutilated his distinction of the kinds 
of dominion, introducing a third, *mixed" species, between natural and civil, 
which seems to have given Juan the space to legitimate sacred possession with- 
out equating it with civil ownership. Such a hybrid species, Payne continues, 
is nothing other than secular ownership, civil dominion, and by Juan’s lights, 
Christ and the apostles may as well have been secular lords, which would mean 
there is no difference between the sacred arm and the secular arm.?? 

Payne now introduces Fitzralph's definition of civil dominion from DPs 1.2, 
using it to Show how ownership is abdicable, and should be abdicated by those 
subject to the higher call of evangelical dominion. This evangelical domin- 
ion entails a special kind of ownership, different from civil ownership, and 
the attendant civil use jin which another person uses what one person owns. 
Christ was lord of all creation, Payne explains, which made His dominion while 
incarnate a perfect one. Those who eat at His table and at His disciples' tables 
have an ownership which is founded in a manner fundamentally different 
from civil ownership.?? The difference lies in Christ's dominion having been 
founded in caritas, while civil dominion has its foundation in the cupiditas of 
Original Sin.^9 

Payne notes that his opponent has put forth the example of Melchizidek as 
someone who gives ample precedent for a priest-king, someone who exercises 
both civil and evangelical lordship. Melchizidek was a favourite on both sides of 
this argument; Giles of Rome, an ardent supporter of papal exercise of supreme 
civil ownership, viewed him as the sort of king that no longer exists, while Wyclif 
provides him as an example of a grace-founded civil lord, although of course 
he cannot have exercised evangelical lordship because he lived before the time 
of Christ. Payne explains that Bonaventure made this distinction, without 


37 Edmundi Martene and Ursini Durand, Veterum Scriptorum Monumentorum (...) 
Amplissima Collectio, v111 (Paris: 1729) 515-527; 527. 

38 Bartoš, Petri Payne Anglici Positio, 45. 

39 lbid. 48. 

40 This is essentially a distillation of the arguments Wyclif presents in De dominio divino, De 
statu innocencie, and De civili dominio, as discussed in Lahey, Philosophy and Politics in the 
Thought of John Wyclif, 9124. This is not the argument from De pauperie, though. 
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mentioning where in his opera he did this, which is anomalous, because in most 
cases he takes pains to refer to the works he has in mind: 


Further, the doctor claims that I have asserted that the dominion of priests 
over mobile and immobile goods is the cause of the absence of peace, and 
of discord in the world, in opposition to which, he presents himself. I say, 
as I've already said, that clerical civil dominion is the great cause etc, but 
I wish to add the term ‘civil’ to clerical dominion, which he has cut from 
my words. I want my opponent to consider that if clergy would live a poor 
life as in the early church, then he could teach the secular lord not to hope 
for merit from riches according to 1 Timothy 6. Now, they are dumb as 
dogs, not fit to bark for gorging on the hope of temporal goods, teaching 
greed in both words and deeds.*! 


Payne slyly suggests that Juan is not quite the moral exemplar he imagines 
himself to be in saying this, giving evidence of the tone of the discourse, as well 
as of the confidence with which the Bohemian delegation felt safe to present 
their views. He goes on to criticize Juan for butchering the words of Hugh of 
St. Victor in De Sacramentis; he makes it seem as though Hugh fully supports 
clerical civil dominion, even though Hugh is clear that the church cannot exer- 
cise jurisdictive power either for priests or for laity. As he explained the right 
interpretation of Hugh, apparently a colleague slipped him a note: “I consider 
anote written to me, wanting to avoid shunning Hugh's authority, which seems 
on the face of it to be against me (...) but about this material, the doctor (Juan), 
as is his custom, truncates, amputates, and omits what he is held to say (...)"^? 
Payne takes this opportunity to correct Juan on understanding Hugh, all the 
while clearly proud that he illustrates his earlier comment that having plenty 
of wealth makes any churchman incapable of teaching the truth. It may be 
tempting to assume a humorous tone here, but this is unlikely. Throughout the 
period of Juan's presentation of his position, and Payne's response, rumours 
were circulating throughout Basel that the English delegation, which included 
his quondam amicus from Oxford, Peter Partridge.?? Tensions were high, 
despite the conciliar assurance that all the Bohemians remained protected, 
and Payne was in no mood to be sparing of his opponent. This makes it all 


41 Bartoš, Petri Payne Anglici Positio, 58. 
42 Ibid, 
43  Smahel, “Peter Payne’, in ODNB. 
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the more odd that when Payne returns to FitzRalph, towards the end of his 
response, he continues to misrepresent Armachanus to the assembled eccle- 
siastical court. 

Christ lived His life without any civil lordship or mastery, and throughout 
His whole life wandered as a pauper. But it is wrong that a disciple of Christ 
assume a lifestyle that He did not have, so it is not licit that a priest have civil 
dominion. This, Payne explains, is the main reason why FitzRalph prohibits 
priests from civil ownership, and can be found in DPS v1, c.31. In fact, FitzRalph 
presents this as a possible response in VI, c.30, and begins his refutation of 
the argument in c.31, explaining that the pope, cardinals, and bishops may 
have extensive temporal goods, but not for themselves, but to provide for good 
works to the poor and needy. 

The next argument, that temporal lords are justified in divesting the clergy 
of their property, was among the articles Hus defended in Prague on July 16, 
1412, and Hus borrows liberally from Hus in this section of the response.^^ The 
argument is the familiar Wyclif position, in which God ordains that the civil 
lord take responsibility for all temporalia in the kingdom: “Not only is it legal 
that they do this, but they should [do it] under penalty of eternal damnation 
since they [the clergy] ought be penitent for their foolishness and make resti- 
tution for the sins in. which they have led the church of Christ."45 

What is most remarkable is not simply that Payne mutilates and amputates 
from FitzRalph just as he accuses Juan de Palomar of having done with Hugh 
of St. Victor, but that FitzRalph would himself certainly have been among 
those most vigorous in persecuting the Hussites. DPS VI c.31 actually argues 
that the pope and the cardinals can, while possessing great wealth of land and 
goods, observe a personal poverty, so long as they recognize that what they 
hold on trust is not theirs, but on behalf of their ministry. The one thing they 
cannot lay claim to is civil jurisdiction, especially the punishment or execu- 
tion of criminals, for in so doing, they render themselves unworthy of the life 
example Christ set for them. This was central to the Hussite conception of how 
the church should function as an instrument of punishing social injustice, as 
articulated in the second Article of Prague, in which public punishment of sin 
by evangelical officials figured importantly. 

The obvious question that arises is whether Payne's auditors were aware that 
he was twisting FitzRalph to serve as a voice for Wyclif's position. It appears 


44 Compare Bartoš, Petri Payne Anglici Positio, 2—76 with Magistri Iohannis Hus Polemica, ed. 
Jaroslav Ersil Opera Omnia, vol. 22 (Prague: 1966), 161-181. 
45 Bartoš, Petri Payne Anglici Positio, 77. 
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likely that they were, because while nothing was decided in Basel, save that 
the situation was improving now that negotiations had begun between the 
Bohemians and the church. By November 1433, after a tense meeting of a dele- 
gation from Basel with the Hussites in Prague, a compromise was achieved on 
each of the four Prague Articles. Regarding the clerical ownership of property, 
the church held that while the church might exercise civil dominion over land 
and temporal goods, all involved in it must recognize that the goods of the 
church are not theirs, but the means to carry out their ministry. It is worth 
citing the compromise in full: 


On the matter of the fourth article, expressed in these words, “a priest 
may not exercise secular dominion over temporal goods by the law of 
grace’, we would bear in mind that while this disputation was solemnly 
and publicly held in holy council, he who had been deputized to speak on 
behalf of the council held two conclusions as follows, first, that priests, 
notthe religious, who had not obligated themselves by a vow to this, while 
they may have and possess any temporal good, whether inherited from 
their family or someone else, may relinquish them, and other goods justly 
acquired through gift or some other arrangement, and second, that the 
church can rightly have and possess temporal goods, mobile and immo- 
bile, houses (...) castles, and cities, and have civil and private dominion in 
them. He who from your embassy opposed this, conceded that these do 
not contradict the sense of the article properly understood, since he had 
understood civil dominion formally conceived. From this and elsewhere 
it could well be understood, “secularly dominated" as held in the article 
could be seen to have referred to some other species of dominion or way 
of use. But since the teachings of the church are not set out in ambiguous 
wording, but plainly, because of this, that according to the law of God and 
documented teachings of the holy doctors it should be determined, we 
consider it expressed that these two premises are true and that the men 
of the church, who are the administrators of these goods, ought faithfully 
to administer according to the salubrious commands of the holy fathers, 
and that they cannot usurp these goods of the church from others, any 
more than they can from those who had been canonically charged with 
their administration, without being guilty of sacrilege.*6 


The decision, then, hinged on the use of "secular" dominion rather than *civil" 
dominion, and since the church never claimed the former, there really had 


46 Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium Saeculum xv (Vienna: 1858), 490-91. 
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been no disagreement in the first place. Of course, this is not true by Wyclif's 
understanding of the relation of civil dominion to the idealized poverty of 
the church, but it is the picture FitzRalph describes in pps vz. FitzRalph had 
distinguished between civil dominion as applying to cities and other commu- 
nities, while royal dominion entailed the feudal role of knights, barons, and 
kings.^? He applied this distinction in VI.c. 31: 


If they[clergy] do not serve from a profession of a rule of poverty, they 
can, if desired, not only retain treasure, but hold a baronetcy, knighthood, 
dukedom, or royal rule, even if I do not see how they can be named baron, 
knight, or duke with propriety of such things that they do not have, for all 
these goods are the goods of the church, even if so far as royal or imperial 
census they may have the honors from terrestrial lords such as barons or 
other kinds of princes (...).48 


A member of the clergy can possess a feudal office like baron or knight, but 
he cannot be a baron or a knight — even if everyone else treats him like one — 
because what he holds is on behalf of the church, and not on his own behalf. 
This is precisely the distinction made in the November agreement, which sug- 
gests that someone had been reading FitzRalph as Payne made his case and 
tripped him up with what he had left out of hisRaccount of DPS VI c.31. It is 
hard to believe that the November compromise was not crafted with Fitzralph's 
argument in mind. 

As other chapters in this volume show, the Hussites were by no means the 
only ones interested in deploying Armachanus in their interests: he appears 
in Wycliffite vernacular and Latin literature from England, and is presented 
as Wyclif's ally in antifraternalism in Thomas Netter's Doctrinale.^? Katherine 
Walsh's observation of the complexity of the interweaving of theological 


47 DPS I, C.3, 280.30—45. 

48 DPS VI c.31: "Si vero non servant ex sue professionis regula paupertatem, possunt si libet 
licite non solum retinere thesauros sed habere baronias, comitatus, ducatus et regna reges 
tamen duces, ac comites, seu barones non video qualiter poterunt racionaliter appellari cum 
proprietatem talium rerum non habeant sed omnia bona illa sunt bona sue ecclesie, quamvis 
quoad census imperiales seu regales aut talibus possessionibus incumbencia iuxta leges 
imperiales seu regales obsequia a terrenis dominis tanquam barones seu alterius generis 
principes, habeantur". 

49 See Kevin Alban, The Teaching and Impact of the Doctrinale of Thomas Netter of Walden 
(c. 1374-1430) (Turnhout: 2010), 126-127; Christopher O'Donnell, “A Controversy on 
Confirmation: Thomas Netter and Wyclif”, in Johan Bergstróm-Allen and Richard Copsey, 
Thomas Netter of Walden, (Faversham: 2009), 317—334. 
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arguments that led from the time of FitzRalph and Wyclif to the time of Robert 
Bellarmine at Trent, who advised his readers to read FitzRalph's works “with 
caution, he sinned in many things.'50 

Bellarmine's main resource was Thomas Netter of Walden's Doctrinale, an 
extensive point by point refutation of every error associated with Wyclif and 
Hus. Netter was a tireless Carmelite theologian and spent the last four years 
of his life producing the Doctrinale's six books.*! Netter's interest was in what 
were recognized as heretical teachings about the sacraments, and in the case 
of confirmation and orders of priestly authority, he included FitzRalph with 
Wyclif. Netter explains that FitzRalph believed that the baptized need not be 
confirmed by the bishop, because Ananias was able to confirm Paul, giving 
precedent for someone lower than a bishop confirming a believer. He suggests 
that this leads directly to Wyclif's position, he says, that a bishop not living an 
exemplary life does not truly confirm anyone. FitzRalph, Netter explains, had 
argued that a lower order priest could confirm someone baptized so long as 
he used oil that had been blessed by a bishop.5? Second, Netter observes that 
this flexibility regarding priests acting on behalf of bishops leads FitzRalph to 
act as episcopal agents on the reasoning that Christ did not create priests to be 
subordinate to one another.5? 

Both of these criticisms arise from the Summa quaestionibus Armenorum 
Bk. 11. Here FitzRalph is arguing that the Old Testament was filled with evi- 
dence that the coming Messiah would be God. The literal sense points to this, 
he argues, because the other senses familiar to Christian readers were not yet 
given by Christ. Evidence for this, he suggests, may be found in the identity of 
the priesthood of Melchizedek, the priest-king of Genesis. Only one equal to 
God in goodness and power can sit at the right hand of God, FitzRalph explains, 
so only a divine being is capable of realizing the duties of the Messiah. It is 
less than clear how this suggests a rejection of episcopal authority as such, 
despite Netter's reference to this particular section of the Quaestiones, only the 


50 X Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar, 460; Robert Bellarmine, De scriptoribus ecclesias- 
ticis, ed. Philippe Labbé (Paris: 1660), 290: "Ricardus Radulfus Oxoniensis Academiae in 
Anglio Cancellarius ab Archiepiscopatu Hibernico dictus vulgo Armachanus, obiit anno 1359 
cuius libri caute legendi, in pluribus enim peccavit, multosque ut plerique scripserunt, errors 
ab eo Iohannes Wiclefus, quique eum sequuti sunt Iohannes Hus et Hieronyumus Pragensis 
in Concilio Constantiensi damnati, hauserunt". 

51 Richard Copsey, "Thomas Netter of Walden: A Biography" in Bergstróm-Allen, Copsey 
Thomas Netter of Walden (Faversham: 2009), 23-112. 

52 Thomas Netter Waldensis, Doctrinale antiquitatem fidei Ecclesiae Catholica (Venice: 1571), 
vol. 1, Bk.5, Q.94. 

53 Ibid., vol.3, Bk.6, Q.61. 
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implicit expression that “higher and lower" priests are a human invention.5* 
Interestingly, despite FitzRalph's reputation as a critic of the friars, Netter 
makes no mention of him in the section of Doctrinale devoted to refutation of 
Wyclif’s errors about the validity of fraternal orders and mendicant life.5® 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Continental Reception of FitzRalph's 
Philosophical Theology until the Council 
of Florence 


Christopher Schabel 


For many years in a one-semester introduction to medieval history taught in 
Greek in a new university on an island in the Eastern Mediterranean, a lec- 
ture was devoted to political thought*. The lecture included a discussion of 
the history of the idea of the dominion of Grace and, naturally, made men- 
tion of Richard FitzRalph, rendered as Pu(áp8oc PadovAgisns in Greek. Clearly, 
FitzRalph left his mark. This paper will trace this legacy, but it will not focus 
on FitzRalph's politico-polemical writings (partially printed in four incunab- 
ula), for which he is most famous, nor on his own University of Oxford (treated 
elsewhere in this volume), where he was best known, but on the reception of 
his Lectura in libros Sententiarum and his Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum 
on the Continent. I have chosen this subject somewhat blindly, because of my 
current work on the tradition of the Sentences in the period around 1350-1450. 
Fortunately, a few pertinent editions have been completed or undertaken since 
Katherine Walsh published her intellectual biography of FitzRalph in 1981! 
but the survey below can only be a first glimpse, not just because so little has 
been done on the era, but also because scholastics often failed to cite their 
sources and as a result intimate familiarity with FitzRalph's salient doctrines 
and even words is required to identify his true impact, as some examples below 
will show. One thing is certain: we can now reject Bernard Guenée's assess- 
ment that "Pierre d'Ailly was one of the first men on the Continent to discover 
Richard FitzRalph, whose works he had initially encountered in the 1370s,” as 
he remarked in the 1991 English translation of his 1987 Entre l'Église et l'État? 
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In terms of major surviving works in philosophical theology, almost exclu- 
sively questions on the Sentences, the leading religious orders on the contin- 
gent for the period between FitzRalph and the Great Schism were not the 
Dominicans or Franciscans, but the Augustinian Hermits and the Cistercians. 
This chapter, therefore, via an examination of the critical editions of the ques- 
tions on the Sentences of three Augustinian Hermits from lectures delivered 
at Paris after 1343, will first present some tables and statistics for the explicit 
references to FitzRalph, showing that after the archbishop of Armagh's Summa 
became available it overtook the Irish theologian's Lectura in terms of impor- 
tance, such that citations of FitzRalph shifted from Hibernicus to Armacanus. 
Second, the chapter turns to the Cistercians, based on current editing work, 
within the context of what Damasus Trapp has labelled the phenomenon of 
reading secundum alium,’ according to another, whereby some referred to 
FitzRalph as something like Syransis through the prism of Adam Wodeham's 
Ordinatio and the abbreviation of that work by Henry Totting of Oyta. It con- 
cludes with some remarks on FitzRalph and the Council of Florence, rather 
than survey the issues on which FitzRalph's impact is most visible, revelation 
and the Filioque, since those topics have been treated sufficiently elsewhere. 


1 From the Lectura to the Summa with the Austin Friar Fans of 
FitzRalph: Gregory of Rimini, Hugolino of Orvieto, and John 
Hiltalingen of Basel 


Recent research has demonstrated that more survives that previously thought 
of the intellectual production of the Faculty of Theology at Paris in the decade 
or so before Gregory of Rimini took his turn as Augustinian bachelor of the 
Sentences in the academic year 1343-44.^ Not surprisingly, the Reportatio of 
the first surviving set of Parisian questions on the Sentences produced after 
FitzRalph's own Oxford lectures, that of the Franciscan William of Brienne 
from 1330-31, betrays no hint of the Irish secular theologian, nor do those 
of the Minorite Pastor of Sarrat from 1332-33 and the Benedictine Peter of 
Allouagne from 1338-39, as far as I can tell.5 This also seems to be the case with 


3 Damasus Trapp, "Augustinian Theology of the Fourteenth Century: Notes on Editions, 
Marginalia, Opinions and Book-lore,” Augustiniana 6 (1956), 250-55. 

4 See the recent survey in William J. Courtenay, “Parisian Theologians in the 1330s," Vivarium 57 
(2019), 102-26. 

5 See William J. Courtenay, "Pastor de Serrescuderio (d. 1356) and MS Saint-Omer 239,” Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale de littéraire du Moyen Age 63 (1996), 325-56; Steven J. Livesey, “Pierre 
d'Allouagne,' in Portraits de maîtres offerts à Olga Weijers, eds. Claire Angotti, Monica Brinzei, 
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the more popular, but conservative and derivative, questions of the Franciscan 
Scotist Peter of Aquila, probably from 1337-38, the more original works of his 
confrére Nicholas Bonet from the early 1330s, and the giant Sentences ques- 
tions of the Augustinian Michael of Massa from around the same time. Not 
surprisingly, Bonet's contemporary Durand of Aurillac (a.k.a. Durandellus) 
does not employ FitzRalph in his Evidentiae against Durand of Saint-Pourcain, 
nor does FitzRalph figure in the various surviving quodlibeta from the first half 
of the 1330s (by Bernard Lombardi O.P., John Baconthorpe O.Carm., James of 
Pamiers O.E.S.A., Gerard of Siena O.E.S.A., and Gerald Ot O.F.M.) or the smaller 
works by Nicholas of Autrecourt and Bernard of Arezzo from the middle of the 
decade." The Sentences questions of the Franciscan William of Rubio, which 
may stem from lectures delivered at Barcelona and were finished by the spring 
of 1333 or 1334, do display considerable awareness of the Oxford Reportatio of 
the Franciscan Walter Chatton, but not of Richard FitzRalph's work.? 

Perhaps the most influential work of the decade, the questions on the four 
books of the Sentences of the Augustinian Thomas of Strasbourg, deriving from 


and Mariken Teeuwen (Porto: 2012), 381-92; and William O. Duba, The Forge of Doctrine: The 
Academic Year 1330-31 and the Rise of Scotism at the University of Paris (Turnhout: 2017), the 
last principally on Brienne, but also on Serrat and Allouagne. 

6 For Aquila's text, see Petri de Aquila Ordinis Fratrum Minorum cognomento Scotelli, B. Joannis 
Duns Scoti discipuli, Commentaria in quatuor libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi, 
ed. Cypriano Paolini, 4 vols. (Levanto: 1907-1909), which seems to be based on the incunab- 
ulum: Quaestiones in 1V libros Sententiarum (Speyer: 1480; reprint Frankfurt: 1967). Bonet's 
main works, some previously printed, were gathered in Habes Nicholai Bonetti viri perspica- 
cissimi quattuor volumina Metaphysicam videlicet naturalem phylosophiam, praedicamenta, 
necnon theologiam naturalem (Venice: 1505); see now William O. Duba, "Three Franciscan 
Metaphysicians after Scotus: Antonius Andreae, Francis of Marchia, and Nicholas Bonet,’ 
in A Companion to the Latin Medieval Commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, eds. Fabrizio 
Amerini and Gabriele Galluzzo (Leiden: 2014), 413-94. For Massa's manuscripts and cita- 
tions, see Damasus Trapp, “Notes on Some Manuscripts of the Augustinian Michael de Massa 
(T 1337),” Augustinianum 5 (1965), 58-133. 

7 Durandellus, Evidentiae contra Durandum, 2 vols., ed. Prospero T. Stella (Tübingen: 2003). 
For the authorship, see Duba, The Forge of Doctrine, 76-110. For the Quodlibeta, see the chap- 
ters on the Augustinians (by Chris Schabel and William J. Courtenay) and Carmelites (by 
Chris Schabel) in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century, ed. Chris 
Schabel (Leiden: 2007). 

8 See Stephen D. Dumont, “John Duns Scotus’s Reportatio Parisiensis examinata: A Mystery 
Solved,” Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 85 (2018), 377-438, at 404-07. 
Rubio's questions on the Sentences survive in no known manuscript but were printed as 
Guillelmus de Rubione, Disputatorum in quatuor libros Magistri Sententiarum, 2 vols. 
(Paris: 1517-1518). 
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lectures given probably in 1333-34? a decade before his confrère Gregory of 
Rimini, illustrates the difference ten years made: whereas Strasbourg exhibits 
no awareness of FitzRalph at all, in Rimini FitzRalph emerges as a leading fig- 
ure in continental philosophy and theology. 

How sudden FitzRalph's arrival in Paris actually was we do not and may 
never know;? but a rough count of references to FitzRalph in the apparatus 
fontium of the critical edition of Rimini's Lectura on the first two books of the 
Sentences reveals that FitzRalph appears no less than 35 times, just behind 
Henry of Ghent with 36 and ninth overall for university scholastics, behind 
John Duns Scotus (270), William of Ockham (209), Peter Auriol (185), Thomas 
Aquinas (131), Giles of Rome (77), Adam Wodeham (66), and Walter Burley 
(58), and far ahead of Durand of Saint-Pourgain (17) and about 30 others with 
10 citations or fewer. Thus, FitzRalph was almost tied with Henry of Ghent for 
the second most cited secular, after Burley, and he was the third most cited 
Oxonian, after Ockham and Wodeham. Our evidence thus shows that, via 
Rimini, FitzRalph burst on the Parisian scene with quite a bang, which is all the 
more impressive in that FitzRalph had not yet completed his Summa de quaes- 
tionibus Armenorum, which was thus unknown to the Italian Augustinian. 

On the other hand, if one considers that the Oxford debate really reached 
a crescendo only in the mid-1330s, that the high level Oxford achieved was 
unprecedented outside Paris in the university era, and that Sentences lec- 
tures cannot be prepared overnight, perhaps it is no surprise that it took some 
time. Moreover, a look at where Rimini cites FitzRalph shows that it was often 
precisely on those topics where ostensibly outrageous opinions were first 
expressed at the English university. Here is a chart of Rimini's explicit FitzRalph 
citations, according to the editors, who employed Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 11517 for the FitzRalph text:!! 


9 Surviving in some 50 manuscripts and printed three times beginning in Strasbourg itself 
in 1490. For the date, see now Courtenay, “Parisian Theologians in the 1330s,” 111-13. 

10 William]. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton:1987), 
163—67, discusses the possible paths English learning could have followed to reach Paris 
in Rimini: via Italian studia interested in English ideas; arts students, especially Scottish, 
interested in Ockham; English Cistercians at the Bernardins. 

11 Gregorii Ariminensis, OESA, Lectura super primum et secundum sententiarum, ed. Adolf 
Damasus Trapp, Venicio Marcolino, and Manuel Santos-Noya, with Walter Simon, 
Wolfgang Urban, and Volker Wendland, 7 vols. (Berlin: 1979-1987) (vols. 1-111 = book 1; 
vols. 1v-v1 = book 11; vol. vii = indices). 
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Rimini section FitzRalph Topic 
question 
1, dd. 42-44, q. 1, 1,q.8 God's creating hatred of God, role 
a. 2 (111. 385) of human will 
1, dd. 42-44, q. 2, 1,q.6 Revelation and divine deception 


a. 1 (III. 392-4) 
1, dd. 42-44, q.2,  1,q.6?(Q.Biblica?) Revelation and divine deception? 
a. 2 (III. 402, 405) 


1, d.1, q. 3,a.1 (IV. ILq.1 God cannot produce anything ab 

102) aeterno 

I1, d. 2, q. 2, a.1(IV. I1 q.1 Parts of magnitude infinite 

297-308) syncategorematically, not 
categorematically 

I, dd. 3-5, q-1,a.1 1, q.12 No created volition producible at 

(IV. 345-50) once; no sin, merit in an instant 

11, dd. 3-5, q. 1,a.1 1, q.12 Christ’s merit in an instant via 

(IV. 356) creation, not natural volition 

II, dd. 3-5, q.1,a.1 II, q.10 Sin in an instant again 

(IV. 360, 369) 

11, dd. 3-5, q.1,a.3 II, q.10 Common opinion that all angels, 

(IV. 380) evil ones too, created in grace 

II, d. 6, q. 2, a.1 Lq.7 Continuous self-local motion of 

(v.36-8) angel 

11, d. 6,q. 3, a. 3 Lq.7 Instantaneous self-local motion of 

(V.50-2) angel 

II, dd. 16-17, q. 2 L,q.8 Two human souls, sensitive and 

(V. 332) + a. 2 (v. intellective 

342-343) 

u1, dd. 30-33, q.1, ‘11, q. 9 Duplex sense of sin, strictly and 

a. 1 (VI. 178-9) broadly; original no and yes 


Gregory of Rimini seems to have introduced FitzRalph and a number of other 
Oxonians from the 1330s into Paris, but not everyone among the bachelors of 
the other schools at Paris was aware of everything that was happening. Three 
substantial sets of Sentences questions survive from the next academic year. 
The Cistercian Jean de Mirecourt will be discussed below. In his questions on 
all four books, Carmelite Paul of Perugia focused almost all of his attention on 
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Parisians, except for one reference to William of Ockham, although he also 
cited the English secular arts master and theologian Walter Burley.? 

Rimini's successor as Augustinian Sententiarius, Alphonsus Vargas of Toledo, 
cites FitzRalph explicitly only twice, according to the incunabulum, although 
he enjoyed giving explicit references to recent and contemporary theologians. 
This should not surprise us, however, since Vargas seems to have published just 
his questions on book 1, or at least they are the only ones that have come down 
to us, and Vargas' citations of FitzRalph in the first book are in the same con- 
text as in Rimini, and indeed they come just after Vargas responds to his senior 
confrère. In distinction 42-44, question 1, articles 3-4, dealing with God's 
revealing something false, Vargas cites Hybernicus in I, quaestione de revela- 
tione, in responsio«ne» ad primum argumentum, and then refutes Hybernicus 
starting in the next column.? Whereas Rimini does not say anything beyond 
the name and the fact that FitzRalph is a modernus, Vargas specifies that the 
opinio, vel potius error, ut credo, that he is discussing is cuiusdam doctoris alte- 
rius scolae, which indicates that FitzRalph and his work were becoming more 
widely known. 

Two sets of questions on all four books of the Sentences survive from lectures 
given at Paris in the year of the Black Death, 1348-49, those of the Augustinian 
Hugolino of Orvieto and the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons, to be discussed in the 
next section. As with Rimini, the critical edition of Hugolino's questions allows 
us to chart his explicit citations of FitzRalph, again following Vat. lat. 11517:!4 


Hugolinosection — FitzRalph Topic 

question 
II, d. 1, q. 4, a. 2 I1, d.1 q.1 Eternity of the World (not explicit, 
(III. 75) via Rimini 11, d. 1, q. 3, a. 3) 
ILd.3,qQ.un,a.1  ILq.8 Creation of angels in grace 
(III. 107) (Hibernicus) 


12 Chris Schabel, "The Sentences Commentary of Paul of Perugia, O. Carm., with an Edition 
of His Question on Divine Foreknowledge, Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie 
médiévales 72 (2005), 61-62. 

13 Alphonsus Vargas Toletanus, Lectura in primum Sententiarum, dd. 42-44, q. 1, aa. 3-4 
(Venice: 1490): Hibernicus, cols. 641-44 (642: Ad rationes Hybernici). 

14 Hugolini de Urbe Veteri OESA Commentarius in quattuor libros Sententiarum, ed. Willigis 
Eckermann with Venicio Marcolino (Würzburg: 1980-1988) (vols. 1-11 = book 1; vol. 
III = book 11; vol. tv = books 111-Iv). 
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Hugolino section FitzRalph Topic 

question 
u,d.6,q.un.,a.1  1,q.7,a.1 Motion of angels (dubia Hibernici) 
(111. 139) 
u,d.6,q.un.,a.3 1Lq7a.4 Motion of Angels (argumentum 
(11. 144) Hibernici) (Rimini's solution in 11, 

d. 6, q. 3, a. 3, on angelic motion) 

1, dd. 8—1, q. un., 1,q.6 God can reveal and say something 
a. 2 (III. 172) false (intentio Hibernici in 


quaestione de revelatione) 


II, dd. 16217, q. 1, 1,0.8,a.1 Human souls (not explicit, 
a. 1 (III. 192, 194) perhaps tacitly via Rimini) 


Although Rimini's questions survive for books 1-11 alone, the number of 
explicit citations to FitzRalph in Hugolino are far fewer than in Rimini, and for 
those we do find the link with Rimini is hard to ignore. One could argue that 
the issues on which FitzRalph made a mark were clear to scholastics of the 
mid-fourteenth century, or at least to Augustinian Hermits at Paris, but it is far 
more likely that Rimini put FitzRalph on the map for Hugolino, as he did for 
Alphonsus Vargas. 

Things changed radically with the publication of FitzRalph's Summa de 
quaestionibus Armenorum in the late 1340s. The Augustinian John Hiltalingen 
of Basel, who read the Sentences at Paris in 1368—69, cites FitzRalph in over 
three dozen separate places in his questions on the four books, on 31 pages in 
the published critical edition for the books 1-111 and 19 citations in fourteen 
different spots in book rtv, the edition of which is forthcoming.!? As Courtenay 
notes,! of the English scholars who stayed away from Paris, only Thomas 
Bradwardine receives more citations for the first three books, on about 50 
pages, and Ockham, Wodeham, Holcot, and a number of others are cited less 
frequently than FitzRalph. Hiltalingen focused on Paris, however, and overall 


15 lohannis de Basilea OESA Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, ed. Venicio 
Marcolino, with Monica Brinzei and Carolin Oser-Grote (Würzburg: 2016-) (vols. 1— 
II = book 1; vol. 111 = book 11; vol. rv = book 111; vol v = book tv, forthcoming). 

16 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 142. 
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FitzRalph is just the sixteenth most cited university theologian in Hiltalingen 
for books 1-111. Here are the pertinent references: 


Hiltalingen FitzRalph Topic 
section question 


1(Prol.),q.1,a.3 ^ Summatit,cc.18, the knowledge of faith 


(1.200) 19, 22 (Hermicanus) 

1(Prol.),q.1,a.5 . Summa VIII, cc. the knowledge of faith 

(1.219) 16-20 (Hermicano) 

I (Prol.),q.1,a.5 | Summa vil, cc. law (Hermicani) 

(1.221) 36-37 

I (d. 1), q. 2, conc.1 Summa xiv, many the infinite and perception 

(1.318) cc. (Hermicanum) 

I (d. 2), q. 3, conc. Summa 1, near sense of Scripture (Ermicanus) 

(1.347) beginning 

I (dd. 10—11), q. 1, Summa vi, c.n and Excuses Damascene then 

conc. 1 (11.107) CC. 9—10 Dionysius on Filioque (Ermicanus; 
Armacanus) 

I (dd. 10—11), q. 11, Summa VI, c. 13 Necessity of Filioque (Armacanus) 

conc. 1 (11.114) 

1(dd.10-11),q.u, Summa vi, c. 13 Father and Son both sufficient, 

conc. 2 (11.120) neither superfluous, on Filioque 
(Armacanus) 

1(dd.10-11),q.u, Summa v1, c.3 No Holy Spirit without Filioque 

conc. 3 (11.126) (Hibernicus) 

I (d. 18), q.19, conc. De paupertate God cannot abdicate dominium 

2 (11.220) Christi 1, c. 8 over creatures (Ermicani) 


I(dd.36-37)q.28, Lectura 1, q. 6, et God cannot say something false 
conc.1(11.324-325) Summa xv,c.1,et with intent to deceive (Hibernicus; 


XVI, C.1 contra Hibernicum) 
I (d. 46) q. 34, conc. Summa xv, c.13 God's responsibility for evil 
3 (11.407) (Ermicani) 


17 


A rough count of the number of pages on which they are cited for books 1-111: Rimini 181; 
Hugolino 179; Giles 171; Strasbourg 169; Scotus 141; Aquinas 121; Henry of Ghent 101; John 
of Ripa 60; Bradwardine 49; Vargas 48 (only 1 book); Klenkok 47; Auxerre 47; Facinus 44; 
Bonsemblans 43; Auriol 36; FitzRalph 31 (also Gerard of Siena 29; Ockham 28; Wodeham 
27; Brinkley 27; James of Viterbo 25; Kilvington 25; Durand 23). 
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Hiltalingen 
section 


FitzRalph 
question 


Topic 


II (dd. 22-23), 
q. 15, opening 
(111.232—233) 

II (d. 25), 

q. 17, conc. 1 
(111.262-263) 

II (d. 25), q. 17, 
conc. 1 (111.263) 
I1 (d. 26), q. 18, 
conc. 2 (111.275) 


11 (dd. 37-38), 

q. 24, conc. 1 
(111.337) 

11 (dd. 37-38), 

q. 24, conc. 2 
(111.339-340) 

II (d. 44), q. 28, 
conc. 3 (111.382) 
III (d. 1), q. 1, conc. 
1 (IV.15) 

III (d. 1), q. 1, conc. 
1(IV.17) 

III (dd. 15-16), q. 7 
(1v.77-78) 

III (dd. 15-16), q. 7, 
conc. 1 (1V.79-82) 


I1I (dd. 15-16), q. 7, 
conc. 2 (IV.85) 


III (dd. 23-25), 


Summa XV, c.13 


Summa XV-XVII 


Summa XVI, Cc. 3 


Summa XVII, cc. 
$46 


Summa XV, C. 14 


Summa XVI, Cc. 3 


Summa X, cc. 3-4 
Summa III, cc. 1-21 


Summa IV, cc. 16 
et 19 
Summa II, c. 21 


Summa V, cc. 1, 6, 
et 14 (and entire 
book) 

Summa II, c. 21 


Summa Il, c. 22, et 


q. 1, conc. 1 (IV.125) XVI, C. 2 


IV, (d. 3), q. 2, conc. 
2 


Summa VIII, CC. 
34-35 


God as cause of sin (Armacanus) 


Bible supports freedom of 
contradiction of divine and 
human will (Armicanus) 
Example of mirror (Armicanus) 


Not true that both created and 
uncreated grace make meritorious 
act (Armicanum) 

From similitude of God he 
supports freedom of created will 
(Armicanus) 

Vs FitzRalph, grace not given for 
merit, but grace causes merit 
(Armicanum) 

Infidel rulers are without grace 
(Armicanus) 

Christ is true Messiah (Ermicanus) 


Christ king of Jews by hereditary 
right (Armekanus) 

Intellective soul of Christ involves 
ignorance (Armekanus) 

Whether Christ was a true body 
and had a true soul (Armakani; 
Armikanus; Armakanus) 

Christ's ignorance does not pertain 
to uncreated or infused knowledge 
(Armakanus) 

Christ had faith because He did 
not know everything (Armacani) 
On the baptism of Christ 
(Armacanus, Ermicanus) (3x) 
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Topic 


Iv,(d. 3), q. 2, conc. 
3 


IV, (d. 4), q. 3, conc. 


2 
IV, (dd. 5-6), q. 4, 
conc. 3 


IV, (d. 7), q. 5, conc. 


1 


IV, (d. 7), q. 5, conc. 


3 

IV, (dd. 8-9), q. 6, 
conc. 2 

IV, (dd. 12-13), q. 8, 
conc. 1 

IV, (d. 21), q. 16, 
conc. 1 

IV, (d. 21), q. 16, 
conc. 2 

IV, (d. 23), q. 18, 
conc. 3 

IV, (d. 25), q. 20, 
conc. 1 


IV, (dd. 34-37), 
q. 25, conc. 1 


IV, (d. 50), q. 42, 
conc. 1 


Summa VIII, C. 10 
Summa VIII, cc. 
3-7 

Summa VII, cc. 
22-26 

Summa IX, CC. 14— 
15, 23 

Summa IX, c. 18 
Summa IX, C.1 
Summa IX, c. 6 
Summa XIII, C. 17 
Summa XIII, c. 20 
Summa IV, 


c. [lacuna] 
Summa x, plura cc. 


Summa X, c. 27 


Summa XIV, totus 
liber 


On what is gained via baptism 


Baptism in the name of Christ 
(Armicanus) 
Pope as vicar of Christ 


Conformity with Roman 

Church, confirmation, character 
(Ermicanus) (3x) 

Character in baptism (Ermicanus) 


Form of words in eucharist 
(Ermicanus) 
Material of chalice (Armacanus) 


Prayers for dean in purgatory, good 
works (Armacanus) (2x) 
Good works (Armacanus) 


Sanitas, salus, remissio distinct 
(Armacanum) 

Do issues of sex, age, and 
punishment for heresy, simony 
impede orders? (Armacanum) 
Marriages dissolved by Roman 
Church (Armacanus) 


On Greeks and beatific vision 
(Armacani) 


Courtenay suggests that FitzRalph's reception in Hiltalingen might have been 
in part via Wodeham,'® but Hiltalingen almost always refers to FitzRalph in 
his capacity as archbishop of Armagh (numerous variants of Armacanus), a 


18 


Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 142. 
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position he obtained only in 1346, and almost always via the Summa, published 
in the late 1340s, well after Wodeham's Ordinatio was put into final form. The 
exceptions are telling. In question 28 of book 1, Hiltalingen cites FitzRalph as 
Hibernicus in the context of the God's ability to deceive, for which, as we have 
seen, the Irish scholastic was already famous from his Sentences questions, 
and indeed this is Hiltalingen's only citation of the Lectura, probably following 
both Rimini and Hugolino, although Hiltalingen also cites two places in the 
Summa, in which FitzRalph returns to the subject of divine foreknowledge. 
The only other exception, Hiltalingen's question n of book r, relates to the 
Filioque, where, as we shall see, in 1344-45 Jean de Mirecourt knew FitzRalph's 
position in his Lectura, but Hiltalingen cites Hibernicus in the Summa, in which 
FitzRalph modified his stance. Otherwise, there is one citation of De pauper- 
tate Christi in Hiltalingen's question 19 of book 1, on dominion, the remainder 
being references to the Summa. 

Hiltalingen cites the Summa explicitly by book and chapter, with explicit 
references to books 1-x, XIII-XVII, that is, fifteen of the nineteen books of 
the Summa. In Hiltalingen, the Summa has almost completely eclipsed the 
Lectura, and Hiltalingen refers to FitzRalph in a much greater variety of con- 
texts than did his predecessors, a nice demonstration that FitzRalph's Summa 
was not simply a narrow work written against the Armenians. Indeed, a couple 
years later, lecturing at Paris in 1371—72, Henry of Langenstein cited FitzRalph 
a mere three times, but always as Armacanus, always the Summa, and always 
either the very beginning or the very end as a general authority on Scripture 
and Christ's doctrine in the Gospel.!? 


2 The Cistercian Reception of FitzRalph and Reading Secundum alium 


Besides the fact that the questions on the Sentences of Rimini, Hugolino, and 
Hiltalingen are the only sets from the period 1343-1400 that have been criti- 
cally edited in full, there is another reason to begin with them: they each had 


19 Marco Toste is completing the edition of Henry of Langenstein's questions on book 
I of the Sentences, from which I have the following references scattered throughout 
Langenstein's text: “Armicanus in Summa sua versus finem": on the truth of Christ's 
doctrine; “Armacanus circa principium De quaestionibus Armenorum": on the sense of 
Scripture; "Armacanus in Summa versus finem": on evangelic law. There is already an edi- 
tion of Langenstein's books 11-1v with German translation, but using only one of the 
two manuscripts: Der Sentenzenkommentar des Heinrich von Langenstein. Lateinische tex- 
tkritische Ausgabe, 4 vols., ed. and German trans. Rudolf Damerau (Marburg: 1979-1980). 
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a significant impact on later scholastics, especially other Augustinians and 
Cistercians, treated below. For example, the Augustinian Angel of Dóbeln, 
who lectured on the Sentences at Paris in 1374—75, cites FitzRalph via Hugolino 
on the Beatific enjoyment,?° while whatever citations the Augustinian Peter 
Gracilis' (Paris, 1371-72) has of FitzRalph are probably all via Hiltalingen. Any 
study of the impact of FitzRalph must take into consideration this fact. Indeed, 
Thomas of Strasbourg, who never mentions FitzRalph, and Alphonsus Vargas 
(as well as the Carmelite Paul of Perugia) also had a notable following in the 
later fourteenth century, but to the extent that later authors borrowed from 
them, they naturally did not cite FitzRalph, except perhaps in the context of 
divine deception for the followers of Vargas. At present, the only other criti- 
cal edition of a Sentences lecture from this period that has advanced substan- 
tially is that of the secular theologian Marsilius of Inghen, who appears not to 
have cited FitzRalph anywhere, and this is because Marsilius's main sources 
were Aquinas, Bonaventure, Peter of Tarantasia, Giles of Rome, and Thomas 
of Strasbourg,” all of whom were active before FitzRalph or at Paris without 
knowledge of FitzRalph. 

Besides those of the Augustinians Gregory of Rimini, Alphonsus Vargas of 
Toledo, and Hugolino of Orvieto and the Carmelite Paul of Perugia, the only 
other questions on the Sentences from the 1340s that have come down to us are 
from the Cistercians Jean de Mirecourt and Pierre Ceffons. Unlike Vargas and 
Paul of Perugia, Mirecourt, their Cistercian socius in the 1344-45 academic year, 
did not cite his interlocutors explicitly so often, perhaps because he adopted 
many of the exciting Oxford ideas and expressions with enthusiasm, a procliv- 
ity that ultimately got him into some trouble. A transcription of Mirecourt’s 
book 1 is online,?? but even here it will thus require some work to determine 
when and how often Mirecourt is dealing with the Irish secular, let alone in the 
still unpublished books r1-1v. In Mirecourt's question 24 of book 1, for exam- 
ple, where he discusses among other things the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
Mirecourt tacitly borrowed FitzRalph’s view that the Greeks are not heretical, 


20 Severin V. Kitanov, “The Concept of Beatific Enjoyment (Fruitio Beatifica) in the Sentences 
Commentaries of Some Pre-Reformation Erfurt Theologians,” in Mediaeval Commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 3, ed. Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2015), 315-68, 
at 324. 

21 Marsilius of Inghen, Quaestiones super quattuor libros Sententiarum, ed. Markus Erne, 
Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, and Manuel Santos-Noya (Leiden: 2000-) (vols. 1-111 = book 1, qq. 
1-37). For Marsilius's main sources, see the introduction to vol. 111 (2015), n. 

22 Eds. Lucia C. Dominioni, Massimo Parodi, and Eugenio Randi, 2001: http://filosofia.dipaf 
ilo.unimi.it/~mparodi/mirecourt/home.htm. 
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before paraphrasing and then rejecting FitzRalph's erroneous claim, attributed 
to aliqui, that the Greeks of their time agreed with the Latins on the Filioque.?? 

John Hiltalingen of Basel cited FitzRalph as Hibernicus not only on the Filioque, 
but also on divine deception. Jean-Francois Genest has uncovered Mirecourt's 
uncited English sources for his treatment of revelation, which includes divine 
deception, but he found no trace of FitzRalph, even though Mirecourt copied 
tacitly from the Franciscans Adam Wodeham, Robert Halifax, and Alexander 
Langeley and the seculars Thomas Bradwardine, Richard Kilvington, and 
Thomas Buckingham.”* Nevertheless, William Courtenay claimed to have seen 
references to FitzRalph in the margins of Mirecourt’s manuscripts,”° and given 
the tacit use in the context of the Filioque we can expect that the eventual criti- 
cal edition of Mirecourt will turn up additional references, explicit or otherwise, 
to FitzRalph. 

Four years later in 1348—49, as a socius of Hugolino of Orvieto, the Cistercian 
Pierre Ceffons read the Sentences at the Bernardins. Courtenay asserted that 
Ceffons employed FitzRalph,?¢ and in the same year John Murdoch discovered 
Ceffons presenting FitzRalph's position on the temporal aspects of the will and 
its acts.” I have chased this reference down in Ceffons' sole manuscript, Troyes, 
Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, fol. u2vb, in Ceffons' question for distinctions 
5-6 of book 11: "Ad rationes Hybernici ...," which arguments are quoted ver- 
batim above on fol. urb: “Est autem opinio alicuius alterius moderni concor- 
dans cum ista, scilicet quod voluntas non potest agere in instanti. Unde hic 
sunt verba eius: ‘Dico, cum quaeritur utrum sit aliquod primum instans actus 
voluntatis ..." In contrast, Genest has found Ceffons, unlike Mirecourt, criti- 
cizing FitzRalph in the context of divine deception, but without mentioning 
his name explicitly.?? Perhaps in part inspired by Alphonsus Vargas, Ceffons 


23 Chris Schabel, “Cistercian University Theologians on the Filioque, Archa Verbi 11 (2014), 
124—89, at 132-33. 

24 In Jean-Frangois Genest and Paul Vignaux, "La bibliothéque anglaise de Jean de 
Mirecourt: Subtilitas ou plagiat?,” in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert: In memo- 
riam Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947), ed. Olaf Pluta (Amsterdam: 1988), 275-301. 

25 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 132. 

26 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 135. 

27 JohnE. Murdoch, "Subtilitates Anglicanae in Fourteenth-Century Paris: John of Mirecourt 
and Peter Ceffons,” in Machaut's World: Science and Art in the Fourteenth Century. Papers 
from a Conference Held in New York, 2-3 December 1977, ed. Madeleine Pelner Cosman and 
Bruce Chandler (New York: 1978), 51-86, at 77, n. 62. 

28 Jean-Francois Genest, “Pierre de Ceffons et l'hypothèse du Dieu trompeur,” in Preuve et rai- 
sons à l'Université de Paris: Logique, ontologie et théologie au x1v° siècle, ed. Zénon Kaluza 
and Paul Vignaux (Paris: 1984), 197—214, at 201 and 210 n 37, citing Troyes, Médiathéque 
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begins his question 3 of distinction 44 of book 1,79 "Utrum Deus possit aliquem 
decipere seu ipse possit decipi," with FitzRalph, but he will open his presenta- 
tion with a few colorful illustrations of his own: “Hic est una opinio quae dicit 
quod Deus potest decipere, quamvis ipse non possit decipi. Et ad hanc opin- 
ionem possent trahi colores." Quoting classical authors such as Solinus, Pliny, 
Livy, and Vegetius, Ceffons argues that not all deception involves malice or sin, 
as in the case of hunters tricking their prey. Only later does Ceffons get to the 
typical arguments, before taking issue with the opinion, but his colouring of 
FitzRalph leaves clues for the later reception. 

Iam in the process of reading the entirety of Ceffons' questions, about 3000 
pages in eventual published form, but while I can hope to find more explicit 
references and perhaps recognize one or two other tacit ones, identifying all 
the aliqui by which Ceffons means FitzRalph is beyond my present capacity. 

Mirecourt and Ceffons tended to borrow passages directly from others, but 
scholastic authors of the second half of the century often adopted material, 
including citations, via intermediaries. At present, the only other critical edi- 
tions of sets of questions on the Sentences from the period 1343-1400 for which 
an entire volume has appeared is that of the secular theologian Pierre d'Ailly. 
In the sole volume of his questions published so far, d'Ailly refers explicitly, 
like Hiltalingen, to the De paupertate Christi of dominus Armachanus,?? but 
in question 12 d'Ailly refers to Hybernicus four times in the context of divine 
revelation and deception, noting at one point that Wodeham and Holcot fol- 
low him.?! As Courtenay notes, d'Ailly's references to FitzRalph's works seem to 
indicate a "fresh reading,?? but since d'Ailly often copied from Rimini one has 
to take the references on a case-by-case basis. 

As mentioned above, one of the general characteristics of this period is bor- 
rowing passages from others, often without any citation. This means that when 
a theologian cites, say, ten others, he may only be copying the references from 
one place. Two decades ago, in his pioneering study of later fourteenth-century 
treatments of the eucharist in questions on book tv, Paul Bakker compiled a 


Jacques Chirac 62, fol. 69ra, corresponding to book 1, distinction 44, question 3: "Utrum 
Deus possit aliquem decipere seu ipse possit decipi." 

29 Petrus Ceffons, Lectura in libros Sententiarum 1, d. 44, q. 3, Troyes, Médiathéque Jacques 
Chirac 62, fol. 68rb-va. 

30 Petri de Alliaco Questiones super primum, tertium et quartum librum Sententiarum, 
I: Principia et questio circa Prologum, ed. Monica Brinzei (Turnhout: 2013), Principium 11, 
69.674—681 (“primo libro De paupertate Christi, capitulo 1” [lege 2]). 

31  Iamcurrently editing qq. 1-14 corresponding to dd. 35-48, but see the printings listed by 
Brinzei in her introduction to volume I of the critical edition, xxx111-xxxviiI. 

32 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 146. 
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chart for seven works that he examined in that context, in which 43 univer- 
sity theologians are cited (some names figure in more than one list), but in 
fact the seven treatments were compiled using the writings of just 14 theolo- 
gians (again, some figure on both lists). In one case, Hiltalingen, cites 15 dif- 
ferent authors, but all via Hugolino.?? At least we can say that with FitzRalph 
Hiltalingen read the Summa directly, or else followed someone whose work we 
have not identified. 

The remaining Cistercians of the fourteenth century represent this trend 
and illustrate Damasus Trapp's insight that the Cistercians and Augustinians 
had a “symbiotic” relationship in the period.?^ The Cistercian Gottschalk of 
Pomuk, who read the Sentences at Paris in 1367—68 or, less likely, 1366-67, was 
heavily influenced by Gregory of Rimini. Gottschalk's questions on all four 
books survive in two witnesses, one of them in Torino and severely damaged 
by fire. Alexander Baumgarten is editing book 1, but in these questions Pomuk 
does not seem to have cited FitzRalph explicitly,” which may not be surprising 
in that Rimini's focus on FitzRalph is in book 11. We shall have to see whether 
Pomuk refers to FitzRalph in the other books. 

The Cistercian Conrad of Ebrach, who had studied at Paris, read the Sentences 
at Bologna in 1368-69, before lecturing again at Prague and at Vienna. Conrad's 
questions survive at least partly in about a dozen manuscripts, sometimes con- 
flated with those of his junior follower (or, in modern terms, plagiarizer) the 
Augustinian Dionigi of Modena, even in printed form. Conrad tended to fol- 
low Hugolino of Orvieto, who also moved to Bologna after Paris, and Monica 
Brinzei and I have published a list of Conrad's citations in all four books;,?6 
which include seven references to Hibernicus in books 1 and r1 in five differ- 
ent places, mostly citing Hibernicus but once Armachanus, although some of 
these references have become garbled by the time they reached Conrad's man- 
uscripts, for example Hymbertus and Arnitharus. Here are the citations: 


33  PaulJJ.M. Bakker, La raison et le miracle: Les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250—c. 1400). 
Contribution à l'étude des rapports entre philosophie et théologie, 2 vols., PhD dissertation 
(Nijmegen: 1999), vol. 2, 166-67. 

34 Trapp, “Augustinian Theology,” 251. 

35  Theeditionis forthcoming, butthe Prologue has already been published with a Romanian 
translation: Godescalc de Nepomuk, Teologia ca dispoziție științifică: Prolog la Comentariul 
la cartea Sentintelor, ed. and trans. Alexander Baumgarten (Iasi: 2016). 

36 In Monica Brinzei and Chris Schabel, “Les Cisterciens de l'université: Le cas du commen- 
taire des Sentences de Conrad d'Ebrach (11399)," in Les Cisterciens et la transmission des 
textes (XI1*-xVIII* siècles), ed. Thomas Falmagne, Dominique Stutzmann, and Anne- 
Marie Turcan-Verkerk, with Pierre Gandil (Turnhout: 2018), 453-86. 
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Conradsection Citation Topic 
I, dd. 38-39, a. 3 Vide de hoc Hibernicum in primo et Divine 
Adam in tertio foreknowledge 
I, dd. 40-41, Ista est responsio Elephat, Adae, Divine 
q. 2, a.3 Armachani, et aliorum. deception 


11, dd. 2-3, a.1 Item, Hibernicus et Thomas Bradwardyn, Angels and 
quamvis Aegidius et Altissiodorensis et creation in grace 
Petrus de Clara Valle teneant oppositum. 

II, d. 6, a. 2 Primum, quod opinio Hibernici, libro 2, | Motion of angels 
q. 6... Rationes Hibernici et solutiones 
vide in Scripto Holcot super Sententias, 
q. 12, in responsione ad quintum 
principale. 


II, dd. 16-18, a.1. Hymbernicus sic tripliciter. Vide rationes Intellective soul 
et solutiones in lectura Hugolini, libro 2, as substantial 
d. 16, q. 1, de quo vide etiam Gregorium form of humans 
in secundo. 


In the last two cases Conrad implies that he read FitzRalph via Holcot and 
Hugolino, in the latter also pointing to Rimini. In the second and third cita- 
tions, FitzRalph figures in brief lists of theologians, and here again, although 
he is not cited, Rimini may be the source for the FitzRalph reference on divine 
deception, while Pierre Ceffons, cited explicitly, may be the avenue via which 
Conrad learned of FitzRalph's position on angelic willing and time. In the first 
citation, on foreknowledge, Conrad's source for FitzRalph may also be indirect, 
via Adam Wodeham or even Henry Totting of Oyta's own Quaestiones, since 
Conrad and Henry were at Prague and what we have from Conrad may have 
been modified later. 

Itis worth pausing to consider how Wodeham and Oyta affected the recep- 
tion of FitzRalph. We have seen above that on the continent Richard FitzRalph 
was cited as Hibernicus by those who — directly or indirectly — read his earlier 
Lectura on the Sentences and as Armacanus by those who — with their own eyes 
or those of others — employed his later Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, 
composed as a more general work than the title suggests. Yet there was 
another way of citing FitzRalph that indicates an indirect reading through 
Wodeham. The footnotes of Courtenay's Adam Wodeham record citations of 
FitzRalph as Firauf, Fir., and Sir' and in the 1512 Paris printing of Henry Totting 
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of Oyta's abbreviation of Wodeham's Ordinatio from the mid-1370s the refer- 
ences to FitzRalph have been standardized as Syransis, although Wodeham 
also employed Hibernicus on occasion.?? Thus Wodeham's use of FitzRalph's 
vernacular name confused scribes, especially when it was abbreviated from 
Firauf to Fir., and the ‘F’ was easily read as ‘S’ anyway, such that Firauf could 
some out as Sirans. As a result, in the manuscripts of Henry Totting of Oyta's 
later Quaestiones in Sentences, we find Syramfridus cited in book 1, question 10, 
on the familiar topic of revelation, divine foreknowledge, and future contin- 
gents.?? John of Wasia (Paris, 1376—77) refers to Hibernicus in book 11, Syraf in 
book 111, and Hibernicus again in book 1v;,?? indicating that Wasia was employ- 
ing the Lectura and not the Summa and that he probably read FitzRalph 
through Wodeham. 

As with Gottschalk, the edition of the Cistercian James of Eltville's questions 
on book t is well underway, but in his case over two dozen manuscripts contain 
all or part of his questions on the four books.^? Eltville, who lectured at Paris in 
1369-70, borrowed from a number of earlier theologians, mainly Augustinians, 
and often their references to and quotations from FitzRalph are incorporated 
into Eltville's text. Eltville's references to FitzRalph occur in the context of the 
questions on the Holy Spirit. In his question for distinction 9-10 on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, Eltville cites Armicanus, Summa v1, chapters 5 and 10, 
excusing the statements of John of Damascus and the pseudo-Dionysius that 
seem to go against Roman doctrine, but here Eltville simply borrows every- 
thing from John Hiltalingen, as is clear from the chart above. 

James of Eltville's mode of copying had repercussions for the reception of 
FitzRalph. In the context of the Filioque, for example, where FitzRalph's treat- 
ments in his Lectura and Summa are interesting and revealing of an evolu- 
tion in his thought, after Mirecourt employed the Lectura, Hiltalingen focused 
on the Summa. Eltville incorporated Hiltalingen's discussion of FitzRalph, 
and when Eltville's questions on the Sentences travelled to Vienna, either via 
Henry of Langenstein or Conrad of Ebrach or others, around 1400 Nicholas of 
Dinkelsbühl included a passage explicitly citing Armicanus in sua Summa, libro 


37 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 77, nn. 144-145, 79, nn. 147 and 149, and 80, n. 153; Adam 
Goddam, Super quattuor libros Sententiarum (Paris: 1512), e.g., fols. 95va, 105va, 107ra-b, 
nura, and 111vb. 

38 See, e.g., Graz, Universitatsbibliothek 11 639, fols. 210vb, 212vb, and 214rb. 

39 Trapp, “Augustinian Theology,” 214, note; Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 147, also notes that 
Wasia knew FitzRalph, directly or otherwise. 

40 See now The Cistercian James of Eltville (T 1393): Author at Paris and Authority at Vienna, 
eds. Monica Brinzei and Chris Schabel (Turnhout: 2018). 
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v1, capitulo n, and probably another tacit reference to FitzRalph via Hiltalingen 
and Eltville. Dinkelsbühl's treatment became the basis for the Viennese faculty 
of theology’s view of the Filioque for decades to come.*! 

If we turn to Eltville's treatment of divine deception, buried in his huge ques- 
tion on foreknowledge for distinctions 38-39 of book 1, we merely read that 
"quidam doctor alterius universitatis" opposes the fourth and final corollary of 
his third conclusion, on divine revelation: "simpliciter est impossibile Deum 
falsum revelare" Without naming any names, Eltville presents and rejects 
FitzRalph's famous opinion, but this is done indirectly, mainly via a verbatim 
blend of the arguments of the Augustinian Alphonsus Vargas and Eltville's fel- 
low Cistercian Pierre Ceffons, from whose colorful hunting and trapping illus- 
trations Eltville copies, although without all the classical references.*? 


3 Conclusion: FitzRalph and the Council of Florence 


This short survey began with a quotation from Bernard Guenée from 1987 
asserting that in the 1370s Pierre d'Ailly was one of the first on the continent to 
discover Richard FitzRalph, but clearly the extensive Parisian use of our Irish 
scholastic from Gregory of Rimini in 1343 to John Hiltalingen of Basel in the 
late 1360s has shown otherwise, both for the Lectura on the Sentences and for 
the Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum. In 1978 William J. Courtenay had 
already given a more nuanced assessment in remarking for Parisian academics 
that "the citations of Fitzralph and Bradwardine are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the related problems of divine volition and future contingents,’ 
but although Jean-Francois Genest has demonstrated FitzRalph's significant 
impact on this issue,^* which this brief chapter supports, we have seen that 
FitzRalph was cited in numerous other contexts as well. Indeed, in the case of 


41 Itrace this in a series of publications: Chris Schabel, “Richard FitzRalph on the Filioque 
before and after His Conversations with Barlaam the Calabrian,” in Richard FitzRalph, His 
Life, Times, and Thought, ed. Michael W. Dunne and Simon Nola (Dublin: 2013), 128-55; 
idem, “Tolerating the Greeks? Augustinian Hermits on the Filioque from the Black Death 
to the Great Schism,” in Toleration and Concepts of Otherness in Medieval Philosophy, 
ed. Michael W. Dunne and Susan Gottlóber (Turnhout: 2022), 25-53; idem, “Cistercian 
University Theologians on the Filioque"; idem "Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the Filioque at 
Vienna on the Eve of the Council of Florence,” in Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the Sentences 
at Vienna in the Early Fifteenth Century, ed. Monica Brinzei (Turnhout: 2015), 15-83. 

42 My edition of the question forms part of the forthcoming critical edition of Eltville's 
book 1. 

43 Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, 158. 

44 See his chapter in this volume and his earlier editions and studies cited there. 
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the disagreement with the Greeks over the Filioque, we can trace FitzRalph's 
influence from 1344 to the Council of Florence (1438-45) a century later. 

Yet when we look at Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl's autograph manuscript of 
his questions on the four books of the Sentences from around 1400 (Vienna, 
Schottenkloster 269), we find that the borrowed reference to FitzRalph on the 
Filioque is the only reference to Armacanus, and later Viennese building on 
Dinkelsbühl do not seem to have added anything FitzRalphian.^9 Not everyone 
writing in the decades just before the Council of Florence (1438-45) could even 
recall who FitzRalph was, as Courtenay notes for John Capreolus, who on five 
occasions discussed the opinions of “quidam Hibernicus”!*6 

It could be, then, that renewed interest in FitzRalph's Summa de quaestion- 
ibus Armenorum in the context of the Council of Florence, in addition to his 
reputation for his anti-mendicant polemics, secured his legacy. The council 
involved not just the Greeks, but also the Armenians and others, so one can 
see immediately why manuscripts of FitzRalph's Summa were sought after in 
Florence, and why it was printed in Paris in 1511.47 Yet the almost 40 known 
medieval codices of the Summa transmitted FitzRalph's doctrines not just on 
issues of disagreement with the Armenians, or by extension with the Greeks, 
but on an array of topics so broad that they covered the spectrum of all four 
books of Lombard's Sentences, as the Augustinian John Hiltalingen of Basel's 
citations attest. Perhaps further editing work in the period 1350-1450 will 
reveal more FitzRalph fans like Hiltalingen. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Views from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Centuries 


Simon Nolan, O.Carm. 


The following is a historiographical study of Richard FitzRalph. It surveys views 
concerning the learned archbishop from the sixteenth to the twentieth centu- 
ries. It brings together many strands, of different kinds and sizes, which are 
perhaps not easily woven together. It includes the views of diverse chroniclers, 
philosophers, theologians, historians, antiquarians, controversialists, pam- 
phleteers, editors, essayists, bibliographers, and academics. Individual views 
will stand out and overall trends will emerge. An aim is to signpost significant 
stages in FitzRalph scholarship over a number of centuries. What follows seeks 
to reveal something of the motivations and attitudes of those who have written 
about FitzRalph in order to gain some insight into the ways in which his legacy 
has been shaped and reshaped over time. Scholars have been immensely pro- 
ductive in writing about fourteenth-century thinkers in recent decades. Much 
has been written on the life and work of Richard FitzRalph. His achievements 
have been placed in their proper context. Here the focus is on FitzRalph's 'after- 
lives, on how he has been received over a period of five hundred years. 


1 The Sixteenth Century 


A number of works of Richard FitzRalph were widely available in printed form 
at the beginning of the 16th century. The Defensio curatorum had been printed 
in the previous century, as early as 1475 at Louvain and his Summa de question- 
ibus Armenorum went to press at Paris in 1511. Early in the 16th century, Jacques 
Almain (ca. 1480-1515), in his Question at Vespers of March 1512 (published in 
1518), engages with FitzRalph's views on natural dominion with regard to tak- 
ing from another in times of necessity! Soon after, in 1519, FitzRalph achieved 


1 Jacques Almain, Question at Vespers, trans. Arthur S. McGrade, in Cambridge Translations of 
Renaissance Philosophical Texts, vol. 2: Political Philosophy, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge: 1997), 
15. Almain cites FitzRalph's De pauperie Salvatoris, Book 111, chapter 10, where FitzRalph 
imagines Adam and Eve reduced to a sufficiency for one. 
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the fame of being quoted briefly by Johannes Eck (1486-1543) who cites the 
learned archbishop of Armagh in the course of his famous Leipzig disputation 
with Martin Luther in June and July 1519.” 

There were attempts in the 16th century to promote the cult of St Richard 
of Dundalk through revision of the liturgical calendar. On 20 June 1545, during 
a synod at St Peter's Drogheda, presided over by Archbishop George Dowdall 
(1487-1558), it was decreed that the feast of St Richard would be celebrated 
annually on 27 June (the day after the feast of Saints John and Paul) and that 
there were to be nine lessons.? 

John Leland (ca. 1503-52) was born in London and educated at Cambridge 
and Oxford.* An avid collector of books, his appointment as a royal chaplain 
meant he had a warrant from Henry vii! to search libraries, monasteries, and 
colleges of the realm. After the dissolution he removed many volumes both to 
the royal collection and his personal library. Leland's projected great dictio- 
nary of British authors, De uiris illustribus (On famous men) remained incom- 
plete on his death. It was first printed in 1709 under the title Commentarii de 
scriptoribus Britannicis by Anthony Hall. 

In a reasonably substantial entry in De uiris illustribus on FitzRalph, Leland 
seems somewhat ambivalent about his subject. He makes efforts to convey a 
sense of FitzRalph's intellectual development and note the gradual intensifica- 
tion of the debate with the mendicants.’ He praises FitzRalph's evident early 
skills in dialectic and philosophy before acknowledging the true flowering of 
his intellect in the field of theology, noting that 'the whole academy flocked to 
his lectures like bees to a hive'? (tota academia ad eius praelectiones tanquam 
apes ad aluearia conuolarent).? Leland sees the roots of FitzRalph's dissatisfac- 
tion with the friars in his early experiences with them on the university scene. 
While recognising their increase in numbers and arrogance, Leland seems to 
think FitzRalph's relationship with the friars was not helped by the way he 
referred to them in lectures, that perhaps he was inclined to antagonise them: 


2 Eck cites FitzRalph's Summa de questionibus Armenorum, Book 7, chapter 3. See Otto Seitz, 
Der authentische Text der Leipziger Disputation (Berlin: 1903), 76. 

3 Katherine Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, 
Avignon and Armagh (Oxford: 1981), 461-2. 

4 On Leland see James P. Carley, “Leland, John’, in ODNB. https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb 
h6416. 

5 JohnLeland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, 2 vols. (Oxford: 1709). 

6 John Leland, De uiris illustribus/On famous men, ed. and trans. James P. Carley (Toronto: 
2010), 626. 

7 Leland, Commentarii, vol. 1, 72-373. 

8 Leland, De uiris illustribus, 625. 

9 Ibid., 624. 
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Coepit circiter illa tempora fraterculorum mendicantium numerus, una 
cum insigni quadam arrogantia, in immensum crescere; omnes enim tun 
ex aequo mendicants errant, cum quibus pessime illi conueniebat quod 
in publicis lectionibus in eiusmodi nouas factiones et sectas, non usque 
adeo necessarias salsiuscule luderet.!° 


At about that time the numbers of mendicant friars began to increase 
immensely in number and arrogance: indeed, all mendicants were of like 
mind then, and it suited them very ill that in his public lectures Richard 
made witty allusions to these new and unnecessary orders and sects.!! 


Leland suggests the mendicants were willing to 'swallow' FitzRalph's insults 
for now: “For the time being, however, they silently swallowed an insult which 
they could not well digest"? (Quam tamen, quia recte corrigere non poterant, 


iniuriam ad tempus tacite deuorabant)? 


Needless to say, as Leland remarks, the friars were hardly content with 


FitzRalph's preferment and did seek opportunity to move against him: 


10 
21 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Id aegre tulerunt Mendicantes, qui occasionem laedendi sedulo quaer- 
ebant; atque adeo, si fieri posset, e medio tollendi hominem timebant 
enim fratres, ne fame, si eius autoritas locum haberet, perirent. O uen- 
tres! O gulam! O perniciem macelli!!+ 


(The Mendicants did not at all like the preferment of this man, but dil- 
igently sought occasion to do him some harm and even, if possible, to 
remove him from office — for the brethren were afraid of perishing from 
starvation if his authority held sway. O bellies! O gluttony! O bane of the 
market-place!)!5 


Ibid., De uiris illustribus, 625. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., De uiris illustribus, 624. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., 625. 
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Leland notes how FitzRalph's antipathy towards the friars increases with his 
appointment to the see of Armagh. He is unsure as to what exactly occasioned 
the major intensification in the dispute:!6 


Tandem, quo casu nescio ita hoc ulcus recruduit, ut Armacanus non 
modo aperte fugillauerit Medicantes in concionibus suis, uerum, quod 
maius erat, editis libris sectas illas tantum non explodendas adfirmaue- 
rit: et illi uicissim Armacanum apud Clementem sextum, pontificem 
Romanum, et Innocentium, ejus successorem, haereseos accusauerint; a 
quo postea Auenionem uocatus erat, ubi causam dixit.!” 


At last — I do not know the immediate cause - this ulcer erupted again 
so that the bishop of Armagh not only belaboured the mendicants in his 
sermons, but even more seriously, maintained in published books that 
those orders should be all but abolished. They in turn accused the bishop 
of heresy before Clement v1, bishop of Rome, and his successor Innocent, 
by whom he was later summoned to Avignon to defend himself.!® 


Concluding his treatment of FitzRalph, Leland again sounds a cautionary note. 
Appearing not to wantto take sides in the sorry tale of FitzRalph's dispute with 
the friars, he states: "I do not wish to say any more about this tragic affair here, 
lest the Friars Minor think that I am subscribing to his views word for word.”!9 
(Nolo hic plura de hac tragoedia loqui ne me fraterculi putent in illius uerba 
jurasse.)?° 

Leland proposes to conclude by merely listing FitzRalph’s works which, as 
a surveyor of collections, he had taken time to note. Together with detailing 
his Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, the De pauperie Salvatoris, and ser- 
mons, there is mention of works on spiritual power, on the Lord's passion, and 
the hearing of confession. The Lectura on the Sentences is not mentioned. That 
FitzRalph's place of birth is a question for Leland is signalled by his noting 


16 See the discussion of Wadding below concerning events that may have led to a deteri- 
oration in the relationship between FitzRalph and the friars. See Chapter 9 of the pres- 
ent work for a treatment FitzRalph's relationship with the friars and the beginnings of 
dispute. 

17 Leland, De uiris illustribus, 624. 

18 Leland, De uiris illustribus: Ibid., 625. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Leland, De uiris illustribus: Ibid., 624. 
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that certain writers "suppose"(putant) he was born in Ireland. However, he 
goes on to note that FitzRalph's remains were interred at Dundalk, the place 
of his birth. 

If Leland appears somewhat ambivalent in his attitude to FitzRalph, his 
friend, John Bale (1495-1563), lover of books, polemicist, playwright, Carmelite 
friar, and later Protestant bishop of Ossory, writes concerning FitzRalph with 
thinly veiled sarcasm.?! He expresses his views in his entry on FitzRalph in his 
Illustrium Maioris Britanniae scriptorum ... summarium a work already printed 
in 1548.7? For Bale, neither the prelates nor the friars (whom he likens to Herod 
and Pontius Pilate) are praiseworthy, nor are FitzRalph's attempts to negotiate 
between them. Indulging in a moment of mock-heroic, Bale depicts FitzRalph 
as a plumed (or even coxcombed) (cristatus) Achilles whose genius issued 
forth in many works which Bale goes on to list, including the Lectura on the 
Sentences which was missing from Leland's list. 

To some extent, the reputation of John Foxe (1516/17-87) has tended to 
eclipse that of his friend, John Bale.?? From Boston in Lincolnshire, Fox studied 
at Oxford where he became an evangelical. With the accession to the throne 
of Queen Mary, Foxe, Bale, and many others were forced into exile on the con- 
tinent. Foxe worked with Bale at the print shop of Johannes Oporinus in Basel 
and began to produce a Latin Protestant martyrology which was indebted 
to the research of Bale and others. On his return to England, the fruits of his 
labours were first published in English in 1563 as Acts and Monuments, more 
popularly known as The Book of the Martyrs. 

Beginning with the second, 1570, edition of Acts and Monuments, Foxe 
devotes a whole chapter of Book v to FitzRalph who is included among the 
‘learned and zealous defenders of Christ against Antichrist.7^ The learned 
the Lord abut this tyme began 
to rayse vp for reformation of his churche, beyng then farre out of frame."?5 


«t 


bishop of Armagh was one of those whom 


Interestingly, Foxe is one of those writers who counts FitzRalph among the 
students of John Baconthorpe (ca. 1290-1347), saying it was from him that he 


21 On Bale see John N. King, “Bale, John’, in ODNB: https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/1175; 
Alan Ford, “Bale, John’, in pzB_http://dib.cambridge.org/viewReadPage.do?articleld 
-ao333. Bale's sarcasm regarding FitzRalph was not lost on the later scholar, Myles Davies, 
who upbraids him for it (see below). 

22 John Bale, Illustrium maioris Britanniae scriptorum ... summarium in quasdam centurias 
divisum ... (Wesel: 1548): fol. 154r. 

23 On Foxe see Thomas S. Freeman, “Foxe, John’, in ODNB https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb 
hooso. 

24 Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1570). https://www.johnfoxe.org/index.php: 523. 

25 Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1570), 523. 
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inherited some of his antipathy towards the begging friars. Ironically, perhaps, 
John Baconthorpe was himself a mendicant, a Carmelite friar, one known for 
his defence of the friars.?6 The chronology of Baconthorpe's academic career 
makes a direct teacher-pupil relationship improbable, though FitzRalph 
may have occasionally heard the Carmelite lecture.?” Foxe goes on to praise 
FitzRalph for the zeal with which he spoke out against the excesses of the friars. 

Foxe makes a significant assertion regarding FitzRalph's supposed 'conver- 
sion’ from Aristotelian scholasticism: “the Lord also taught him and brought 
him out of the profoüd vanities of Aristotle's subtiltie, to the study of the 
Scriptures of God.?5 He links this with FitzRalph's famous autobiographi- 
cal prayer (written after 1357 and appended to the Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum) which he quotes, again suggesting a profound intellectual con- 
version on FitzRalph's part. Foxe's contention that FitzRalph turned away from 
scholastic method achieved considerable longevity as an idea, which con- 
tinued to be asserted right into the twentieth century, until recently refuted 
by William Duba.?? That FitzRalph experienced a personal, religious conver- 
sion of some kind (which resonated, for him, with the experiences of St Paul 
and St Augustine) is not in question.?? FitzRalph addresses his divine Lord 


26 On Baconthorpe see John Marenbon, “Baconthorpe [Baco], John’, in opws https://doi 
.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/10u; also Simon Nolan, “John Baconthorpe’, in Springer 
Encyclopaedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. Henrik Lagerlund (Dordrecht: 2011). DOT: 
https://doi.org/10.1007/978-1-4020-9729-4. 262. 

27 See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate: 69, n. 24. Walsh thinks it is unlikely 
(based on chronology) that there was a direct teacher-pupil relationship between 
Baconthorpe and FitzRalph although FitzRalph may have had the opportunity to hear 
the Carmelite. 

28 Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1570), 523. 

29 The point continued to be asserted by, for example, Gordon Leff (see below). For a 
detailed refutation see William Duba, “Conversion, Vision and Faith in the Life and Works 
of Richard FitzRalph’, in Richard FitzRalph: His Life, Times, and Thought, eds. Michael 
Dunne and Simon Nolan (Dublin: 2013), 103-127. For Duba, FitzRalph's conversion was a 
conversion not away from scholastic theology, but towards it. FitzRalph skillfully seeks to 
enhance his reading of St Paul through the application of his reading of Henry of Ghent. 
He also uses Henry's distinction between faith, abstractive knowledge, and knowledge 
of vision to interpret the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. FitzRalph's thoroughly scholastic 
epistemology can even, for Duba, be seen to permeate the very prayer in which he articu- 
lates his conversion. For Duba, FitzRalph's post-university career involved the application 
of scholasticism to the burning issues confronting Latin Christianity. 

30 Following Pantin, William Courtenay points to how the autobiographical prayer echoes 
St Augustine’s Confessions: William Abel Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth 
Century (Cambridge: 1955), 132-133. See William Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in 
Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton NJ: 1987), 320. Following Leff, Courtenay also 
states that the autobiographical prayer witnesses to a certain reorientation of FitzRalph’s 
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evocatively: "You the Solid Truth, shone upon me in Your Scriptures, scattering 
the cloud of my error, and showing me how I was croaking in the marshes with 
the toads and frogs."?! However, against the interpretation of Foxe and others, 
all the evidence points to the fact that FizRalph never abandoned the scholas- 
tic method. If anything, his 'conversion' gave an impetus to it. 

Foxe replicates nine propositions from the London vernacular sermons 
given by FitzRalph in the winter and spring of 1356-7 in defence of his position 
in the debate concerning the poverty of Christ. Since they were often quoted 
by antiquarians, who had Foxe's Acts and Monuments to hand, as a useful sum- 
mary of FitzRalph's doctrine, it is worth listing them here: 


First, that if a doubt or question be moued for hearing confessions, which 
of two places is rather to be chosen: The parish church is to be preferred 
before p* church of the Friars. 

Secondly, being demaunded whether is to be taken (to heare the con- 
fession of the parishners the person, or the curate, or of the friar) It is to 
be sayd, rather the person or the Curat. 

Thirdly, that our Lord Iesus Christ in his humaine conuersation was 
always poore, but not pt he loued pouerty, or coueted to be poore. 

Fourthlye, that our Lorde Iesus Christ dyd neuer beg, wylfully profess- 
ing to be poore. 

Fiftly, that our Lord Iesus Christ did neuer teache wilfully to beg, or to 
professe wilfull beggery. 

The sixt conclusion was, that Christ our Lorde dyd contrary, that me 
ought not wilfully or purposely without meete necessity to beg. 

Seuenthly, that there is neither wysdome nor holynes, for any man to 
take vpon him wilfull beggery, perpetually to be obserued. 


Augustinianism to one strongly influenced by Henry of Ghent: "The Augustinianism 
of the young FitzRalph is, as Gordon Leff has shown, almost identical with that of 
Henry of Ghent" (Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 318). See Gordon Leff Richard 
FitzRalph: Commentator of the Sentences. A Study in Theological Orthodoxy, (Manchester: 
1963), 13. 

31 Quoted by William Courtenay in translation: William Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 
321. The source for the quotation is FitzRalph's autobiographical prayer, originally 
appended as an epilogue to his Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum. See edition of 
the prayer in Louis Hammerich, The Beginning of the Strife between Richard FitzRalph 
and the Mendicants, with an Autobiographical Prayer and his Proposition Uniusquisque, 
(Copenhagen: 1938), 3-85, 18-22, 20. 
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The eight, that it is not agreeing to the rule of the Obseruantes or Friars 
Minorites, to obserue wylfull pouertie. 


The last conclusion was, touching the bull of Pope Alexander the fourth, which 
condemned the libel of the maisters of Paris: that the same bull teacheth none 
of these. vi. last conclusions.” 
Foxe also reproduces lengthy passages from the Proposicio which FitzRalph 
would preach at the papal court, in the presence of Innocent VI, on 8 November 
1357, generally known as the Defensio curatorum. Again, this made FitzRalph’s 
writings available to a wider readership in the sixteenth century and beyond. 

Finally, Foxe credits FitzRalph with translating the Bible into the Irish 
tongue: “I credibly heare of certayne old irish Bibles translated long synce into 
the Irysh tong, which if it be true, it is not other lyke, but to be the doing of this 
Armachanus”!?3 

One area where FitzRalph may be seen to have exerted a profound influ- 
ence in the sixteenth century is on the debate concerning dominium, or lord- 
ship. Here the 16th-century Span |sh theologian and member of the Dominican 
Order, Francisco de Vitoria (ca. 1485-1546), is key. The position of FitzRalph on 
dominium has been extensively studied elsewhere.3^ A few brief remarks are 
in order here.?5 

In his De pauperie Salvatoris of 1356, FitzRalph had argued that grace alone 
entitles someone to lordship over temporal things. His intention, it would 
seem, was to bring some measure of justice into law, an element of true mod- 
eration. Centuries later, Wyclif and his followers sought to use FitzRalph's posi- 
tion to assert that rights and the authority of secular rules depended on God's 
grace and the unrighteous — which included sinners, heretics. And unbeliev- 
ers — could be deposed. It was in this context, but also out of consideration for 
the recent situation in the Americas and the issue of the sovereignty of non- 
Christian rules, that De Vitoria sought to question FitzRalph on his position, 
stating: “Richard FitzRalph, archbishop of Armagh, a man of otherwise blame- 
less character and intelligence, certainly argues in his De pauperie Salvatoris 
that not merely unbelief but any mortal sin impedes any kind of power or 
dominion (dominium) or jurisdiction, either public or private; in the mistaken 


32 Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1570), 526. 

33 Foxe, Acts and Monuments (1570), 532. 

34 See Graham McAleer, “De Vitoria on FitzRalph: An Adequate Assessment?', in Richard 
FitzRalph: His Life, Times, and Thought 186—198 and also chapter 11 of the present work. 

35 See Michael Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph”. https://plato.stanford.edu. 
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belief that the true title and foundation of all power is grace.?9 De Vitoria 
sought to oppose the understanding of dominium through grace: for him, such 
a view would mean Christians would be entitled to take lands, wealth, and 
property from the native Americans, because Christians could have dominium 
over all unbelievers and the over the entire world. Arguing from a natural law 
position, de Vitoria suggested the position of FitzRalph on dominium through 
grace could serve to render natural human rights — possessed by humans 
because they are human - null and void. Michael Dunne makes an important 
interpretative point concerning FitzRalph's intentions in asserting dominium 
through grace: 


I think that if we consider FitzRalph's intentions in developing his theory 
of dominion, he would have reacted strongly against the injustice perpe- 
trated by later upholders of grace-based dominium. Whatever his polem- 
ical and sometimes extreme positions, such as in his writings against 
the Franciscans, he had put forward a principle which was intended to 
bring some measure of justice into law and to deal with the 'sinfulness' 
of the Franciscan poverty-fiction and he would never have ended up with 
defending laws without a principle of justice regarding first nation peo- 
ples in the Americas in the sixteenth century and later.?? 


2 The Seventeenth Century 


Continuing the discussion of the 'afterlives' of Richard FitzRalph, and moving 
to the seventeenth century, it is worth noting that the latest piece of evidence 
we have for the survival of the learned archbishop's tomb comes to us from 
a seventeenth-century source: Sir Thomas Ryves (caa 583-1652).3° Ryves had 
spent several years in Ireland, holding various administrative posts, until, that 
is, his squabbles with prominent ecclesiastics of the Church of Ireland (James 
Ussher pre-eminent among them) forced him to leave the country. In a 1624 
work published at London in defence of James I against charges of tyranny and 
oppression of the Irish church made by Roman Catholic Bishop David Rothe of 
Ossory (1573-1650), Ryves reports that while in Ireland he had visited the tomb 


36 Francisco de Vitoria: Political Writings, ed. Jeremy Pagden and Jeremy Lawrance 
(Cambridge: 1991), 17-18. 

37 Dunne, “Richard FitzRalph" https://plato.stanford.edu. 

38 | See Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 462. 
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of FitzRalph and discovered it to be defaced and mutilated but still standing.?? 
Almost forty years later (in 1663) the Church of Ireland Primate of Ireland, the 
English-born John Bramhall (1594-1663), visited Dundalk, could find no trace 
of FitzRalph's tomb, and resolved to erect a monument to his memory.*° From 
this, we can conclude that the tomb which Ryves had seen earlier in the cen- 
tury did not survive the Cromwellian era. 

A significant contribution towards keeping the memory of FitzRalph alive 
on the European continent in the 17h century was the inclusion by Swiss 
scholar and chancellor of the University of Giessen, Melchior Goldast (ca. 
1576-1635), of FitzRalph's Defensio curatorum in his collection of sources for 
the legal history of the Holy Roman Empire published in Frankfurt in 1612. 

One of the more famous opponents of Richard FitzRalph writing at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was the Jesuit scholar, Robert Bellarmine 
(1542-1621). In his De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (Rome, 1613), having listed the 
principal works of FitzRalph, he urges caution in his regard: “hic auctor caute 
valde legendus est" (this writer is to be read with real caution").^! He singles out 
certain passages from FitzRalphs's Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum and 
from his sermons. Bellarmine declares that FitzRalph has committed multiple 
errors concerning the power of the priests, the poverty of Christ, and the status 
of mendicancy. Bellarmine points the reader in the direction of the Carmelite, 
Thomas Netter of Walden (1375-1340) who criticizes both the learned 
Archbishop of Armagh (and John Wyclif who had accepted FitzRalph's views) 
on these issues. There will be more to say about Robert Bellarmine in rela- 
tion to Richard Field and John Hall below. Field sides with FitzRalph, against 
Bellarmine, on the power of the priests. As will be seen, John Hall highlights 
Bellarmine's further disagreement with FitzRalph, specifically concerning the 
sacrament of penance and the sacrament of confirmation. 

The English historian and herald, William Camden (15511623), in the section 
on Ireland in his famous Britannia (first folio edition 1607, although first pub- 
lished in 1586) notes with little comment in an entry for the year 1357 that the 
controversy between FitzRalph and the four mendicant orders had intensified 
with the Pope finally silencing him.*? A little later he records FitzRalph's death 
(in Hannonia which is probably a mistaken reading for Avignon), ? stating that 


39 Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 462. 

40 Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate Ibid., 464. 

41 Robert Bellarmine, De scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (Rome: 1613), 218. 

42 On Camden see Wyman H. Herendeen "Camden, William", in ODNB https://doi.org 
/10.1093/ref:odnb/4431;William Camden, Britannia (London: 1607), 830. 

43 James Ware (see below) points out the error. 
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his mortal remains were brought to Ireland by Stephen Wall, Bishop of Meath, 
returned to Dundalk (the place of the late archbishop's birth) and interred at 
the church of St Nicholas. Camden does wonder, however, whether the bones 
were truly those of FitzRalph. Although brief, Camden's entry was an import- 
ant source of information concerning FitzRalph for writers throughout the 
seventeenth century. 

The English theologian, Richard Field (1561-1616), was a noted opponent of 
Robert Bellarmine, who relied on insights from FitzRalph in articulating his 
ecclesiology.^^ Field enjoyed a reputation for scholarship while a student at 
Oxford. He was a regular preacher before James I who allegedly exclaimed: “ 
Is his name Field? This és a field for God to dwell in". Field was eventually pro- 
moted to the place of Dean of Gloucester in addition to many offices at Windsor. 
Field's principal work, Of the Church, Five Books (1606, 1610) is a defence of 
the 'Catholic verity' of the English church against Roman writers such as 
Robert Bellarmine and the English Roman Catholic controversialist, Thomas 
Stapleton (1535-1598). 

Bellarmine is Field’s maintargetin one important text in which he has explicit 
recourse to the thought of FitzRalph. In Of the Church, Book 111, chapter 39, 
Field addresses the vexed issue of apostolic succession. As he entitles it: “Of 
succession; and the exceptions of the adversaries against us in respect of the 
supposed want of it.’45 The point of contention here is Bellarmine's famous 
version of the doctrine of the ‘notes of the Church’ and the pages of Field at 
this point are replete with references to the learned Jesuit. he ‘notes of the 
Church’ occupied a significant place in post-Reformation polemical ecclesi- 
ology.*® Tey arose mainly in the context of the question: “Where is the true 
church?” And it became customary to speak of two kinds of notes: positive 
notes which pointed to the presence of the true Church of Christ; negative 
notes, the absence of which indicated that a body was not the true Church of 
Christ. For his part, Bellarmine enumerated fifteen notes, which he said could 
ultimately be reduced to the fourfold “one, holy, catholic and apostolic”. These 
fifteen were: the name Christian; antiquity; uninterrupted duration; multitude 
and variety of believers; succession of bishops; doctrinal harmony with the 
ancient Church; unity of members among one another and with the head; effi- 
cacious doctrine; holiness of the early Fathers; the glory of miracles; prophecy; 


44 On Field see Vernon G. Wilkins, “Field, Richard’, in opnB_https://doi.org/10.1093 
[ref:odnb/9393. 

45 Richard Field, Of the Church (Cambridge: 1850), 316. 

46 See Christopher O'Donnell, “Notes of the Church" in Ecclesia: A Theological Encyclopedia 
of the Church (Collegeville, MN: 1996), 331-2. 
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admission of adversaries, even pagan; the unhappy lot of those who opposed 
the Church; and the temporal happiness even of those who defended the 
Church.*” Concentrating for a moment on the note of succession, Field states 
concerning his Romish adversaries: "By this note, say they, it is easy to prove 
that the reformed churches are not the true churches of God.”48 Throughout 
the text Field is keen to bring a central conviction of his into play concerning 
the relationship between the bishop and the presbyter: "Whereby it is most 
evident, that that wherein a bishop excelleth a presbyter, is not a distinct 
power of order, but an eminence and dignity only, specially yielded to one 
above the rest of the same rank, or order sake, and to preserve the unity and 
peace of the Church"^? Field argues that bishops have a positive role to play 
in the governance and regulation of the life of the church but not that they 
have some intrinsic power or order. While important, bishops are not abso- 
lutely necessary in the way Bellarmine insists. Field is echoing the views of 
16th-century theologian, Richard Hooker (1554-1600), who denied the need 
for episcopal ordination where cases of inevitable necessity might arise for 
departing from that rule.5° At this point Field references FitzRalph: “For, not 
only Armachanus, a very learned and worthy bishop, but, as it appeareth by 
Alexander of Hales, many learned men in this time and before, were of opin- 
ion, that, in some cases and in some times, presbyters may give orders, and 
that their ordinations are of force, though to do so, not being urged by extreme 
necessity, cannot be excused from over great boldness and presumption.”>! 
Here Field is citing FitzRalph's Summa de quaestionibus Armenarum, Book 
XI, chapter 7, where FitzRalph is discussing whether priests may consecrate 
churches and altars. FitzRalph thinks they can and goes one further in assert- 
ing, based on both the Old and the New Testaments of the Bible, that it would 
seem possible for a priest even to ordain bishops on the scenario that all bish- 
ops in the world were dead. For Field, citing FitzRalph, both the theology and 
pastoral practice of the Roman church has allowed for priests to carry out the 
functions of a bishop in a way which blurs any essentialist distinction between 


47 O'Donnell, “Notes on the Church’, 331. 

48 Field, Of the Church, 316. 

49 lbid. 322. 

50 For a survey of Richard Hooker's views on apostolic succession, particularly in Book 
vil of his Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, see Stanley Archer, “Hooker on Apostolic 
Succession: The Two Voices’, Sixteenth Century Journal 24 (1993), 67—74. 

51 Field, Of the Church, 23. The relevant passage is Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum 
(Paris: 1511), lib. x1, cap. 7, fol. 84v, where FitzRalph asserts: si omnes episcopi simul essent 
defuncti sacerdotes minores possent episcopos ordinare. 
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priest and bishops and in a way which suggest that apostolic succession is not 
absolute. Field concludes: 


Thus, then, we see that objection which our adversaries took to be unan- 
swerable, is abundantly answered out of the grounds of their own school- 
men, the opinion of many singularly learned among them, and their own 
daily practice in that chorepiscopi or suffragans, as they call them, being 
not bishops, but only presbyters, whatsoever they pretend, and forbidden 
by all old canons to meddle in ordination, yet do daily, with good allow- 
ance of the Roman Church, ordain presbyters and deacons; confirm (with 
imposition of hands) those that are baptised; and do all other Episcopal 
acts; while their great bishops lord it like princes, in all temporal ease and 
worldly bravery.?? 


It is interesting to find FitzRalph being cited here by Field as a leading author- 
ity in a debate which was to rage throughout the seventeenth century, reaching 
a high point, for example, in the letters between the divines Thomas Barlow 
(1608/91691), Henry Hammond (1605-1660) and Robert Sanderson (1587- 
1663) concerning the distinction between presbyteros and episcopos. 

The seventeenth-century Church of Scotland minister, David Calderwood 
(ca.1575-1650) also had recourse to FitzRalph on ordination as part of his oppo- 
sition to King James's desire to reintroduce the episcopacy. For Calderwood, 
arguing on the basis of FitzRalph's assertion that in cases of emergency priest 
can ordain bishops, there is no essential difference between bishops and 
priests. If priests can ordain bishops they can ordain priests too and do any- 
thing else a bishop can, is his argument.5? 

Thomas James (1572/31629), librarian and religious controversialist, was 
born at Newport, Isle of Wight.54 He was admitted a probationer at New 
College, Oxford in 1591, matriculated in 1592, was elected a fellow in 1593, grad- 
uated BA in May 1595 and proceeded Ma in February 1599. Of indirect inter- 
est to us in tracing the reputation of Richard FitzRalph, is James's publication 
in 1608 of an edition of some of John Wycliffe's proto-reforming work as Two 
Short Treatises Against the Orders of Begging Friars. James worked on the basis 


52 Field, Of the Church, 324-325. 

53 See David Calderwood, Altare Damascenum seu Ecclesiae Anglicanae politia (Leiden: 
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tionibus Armenorum, lib. X1, cap. 7, as quoted by Field. 
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of manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (where he was under-keeper) and in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Some doubts have been raised concerning 
the authenticity of Thomas James's two tracts of Wycli£.55 One of these has a 
better case than the other: it is a shortened English version of Wyclif’s memo- 
rial of seven imprecations produced for the May parliament of 1382. What is 
not clear is whether Wyclif made this redaction himself. But at least this text 
(entitled “On Blasphemy: Against the Friars”) is somewhat closer to Wyclif 
than James's other tract, of fifty heresies and errors of friars, which was almost 
certainly of a later date than Wyclif, and possible the work of John Purvey (ca. 
1354-ca.1 414). Although there may be doubts concerning their authenticity as 
works of Wyclif, the main point for our purposes is that James's edition had cur- 
rency in seventeenth-century England and that these texts contain several ref- 
erences to Richard FitzRalph, each time cited as =“Seynt Richart of Armawhe" 
who declared the insistence on the radical poverty and mendicancy of Christ 
to be heresy. The issue of interpreting Wyclif's use of FitzRalph is a compli- 
cated one,°® but at least here we gain some insight into the reputation of the 
Archbishop of Armagh and the confirmation of his cult, as 'Seynt Richart of 
Armawhe; at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

In Ireland, the memory of FitzRalph was kept alive in the seventeenth 
century within the context of a renewed and acrimonious debate within the 
Roman Catholic community concerning the role of the friars, all against the 
background of the new pastoral situation created by the Counter-Reformation. 
Bitter dissension between secular and regular clergy arose out of the concern 
of the Irish hierarchy to institute functioning parochial systems, implement- 
ing the Tridentine idea that all pastoral mission within a diocese derives from 
the bishop.>” Born Paul Green, Paul Harris (ca. 1572-post 1642) was an English 
Roman Catholic priest and writer who lived in Dublin.5® He was an early and 
fierce opponent of James Ussher in the period when Ussher (who would later 
become Church of Ireland Archbishop of Armagh) was Church of Ireland 
Bishop of Meath. Harris was most well-known, however, for his staunch oppo- 
sition to the Franciscans in Ireland and his sustained and acrimonious dispute 


55 Margaret Aston, Lollards and Reformers: Images and Literacy in the Late Medieval Religion 
(London: 1984), 266. 

56 See chapter 10 of the present work. 

57 | SeeJohn McCafferty, The Reconstruction of the Church of Ireland: Bishop Bramhall and the 
Laudian Reforms, 1633-1641 (Cambridge: 2007), 7off. 

58 On Harris see G. Martin Murphy, “Green [alias Harris], Paul’, in ODNB: https://doi.org 
/10.1093/ref:odnb/12414. Terry Clavin and Anthony M. McCormack, “Harris, Paul Green’, 
in DIB. http://dib.cambridge.org/viewReadPage.do?articleId-a3820. 
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in their regard with the Archbishop of Dublin, Thomas Fleming (1593-1665), 
who was himself a member of the Franciscan Order.59 

Harris was one 17h-century writer keen to enlist FitzRalph in support of his 
cause against the friars. He was a long-time admirer of Armachanus having, it 
would seem, arranged for at least one printing of the Defensio curatorum at Paris 
as well as being responsible for an English translation of the work (the first since 
John of Trevisa's Middle English translation).®° Harris also drew up the Tabula 
sermonum in one manuscript copy of FitzRalph's sermon diary.9! In 1633, in 
his The Excommunication, Harris cites FitzRalph's Defensio curatorum, partic- 
ularly concerning the supposed avaricious nature of the mendicants: "And as 
Armachanus noted in his time, so shameless, and so importunate in their beg- 
ging, as if there be but two cheeses in the house, they will carry them both away, 
or shame the owners."&? Harris includes a supposedly popular verse in praise of 
FitzRalph's holiness: 


Of whose sanctity, the common people do by ancienttradition doe chaunt 
this distich: 

Many a mileI have gone and many did I walk 

But never saw a holier man than Richard of Dundalk.® 


FitzRalph features prominently in the writings of James Ussher (1581- 
1656), Church of Ireland Archbishop of Armagh, especially in his 1620 
work Answer to a Jesuit.6* Although, with this work, his was ostensibly 
an Irish squabble with a fellow Irishman, Ussher has a wider English 
audience in mind as he extols the virtues of St Richard “whose anniver- 
sary memory is still celebrated in Dundalk" and who stood up against 


59 See (especially on Harris) Thomas O'Connor, "Irish Franciscan Networks at Home and 
Abroad, 1607-1640", in British and Irish Emigrants and Exiles in Europe 1603-1688, ed. 
David Worthington (Leiden: 2010), 279-295. 

60 Walsh, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and Primate, 463. 

61 Ibid., 463. 

62 Paul Harris, The Excommunication (Dublin: 1633), 56-57. 
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‘the whole rabble of the friars’.©> Earlier, in 1606, Ussher wrote to Camden 
concerning FitzRalph's grave at Dundalk: "In Dundalk you may note, 
that Richardus Armachanus (who in the country is commonly called 
S. Richard of Dundalk) was there bother born and buried: his monument 
there was not long ago by the unruly soldiers defaced."66 


Ostensibly a passing comment to Camden, Ussher's remark is an important wit- 
ness bothto the cultof FitzRalph at Dundalkin the early seventeenth century and 
the defacing of the late archbishop’s tomb, which, as noted above, didnot seem to 
survive the Cromwellian era in Ireland. Finally, that Ussher held FitzRalph in high 
esteem is further confirmed by his annotation of FitzRalph’s sermon diary.® 
The eminent Irish Franciscan scholar on the European continent, Luke 
Wadding (1588-1657), did much to keep the name of Richard FitzRalph alive 
in the seventeenth century and beyond.®* In his Annales Minorum (1637) 
Wadding includes a substantial appraisal of FitzRalph.®? He notes the main 
phases of his intellectual and ecclesiastical career and the availability of 
FitzRalph's works in print. Wadding echoes the words of Bellarmine in urg- 
ing caution concerning reading FitzRalph (caute legendus sit). He notes both 
points of theology (e.g. the poverty of Christ and whether he begged) and the 
kind of 'territorial' issues so much debated in the seventeenth century (espe- 
cially in Ireland), e.g. the hearing of confessions outside of a parish context. 
Wadding recalls the later phases of FitzRalph's dispute with the mendicants, 
especially the involvement of Roger Conway (d. 1360), Minister Provincial 
of the Franciscans in England. The specific dispute with the mendicants at 
Drogheda is mentioned by Wadding. He gives his own account of it, stating 
that FitzRalph was a permanent nuisance to the friars and that he had even 
tried to carry off some ornament that was kept at the Drogheda Franciscan 
convent. According to Wadding, the Mayor (Praetor) of the town (a member 
of the Bathe family) blocked FitzRalph in defence of the friars. This incident, 
for Wadding, is what escalated the quarrel between FitzRalph and the friars, 


65 James Ussher, Answer to a Jesuit's Challenge (Cambridge, MA: 1835), 571. 
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leading to his preaching a formal Proposicio on the privileges of the Mendicant 
Orders before the papal curia at Avignon, in the presence of Clement VI, on 5 
July 1350. FitzRalph's sermon-diary for 1354, 1355, and 1356 certainly shows the 
intensity with which the archbishop pursued the question of the mendicants 
and how convinced he was that the friars were hampering his efforts to insti- 
tute reform in his own diocese."? The dispute had both local and more univer- 
sal resonances for him. Previous mention has been made of the London anti- 
mendicant sermons of winter and spring 1356—7, delivered at St Paul's Cross 
on the invitation of his friend, Richard Kilvington (d. 1361), Dean of St Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Wadding's correspondence is also an important witness to the debate within 
Irish Roman Catholic circles in the seventeenth century: once again, the name 
of FitzRalph is invoked. The antipathy of the Roman Catholic Bishop Rothe 
(mentioned above) towards members of mendicant religious orders led to his 
being dubbed in a letter from Franciscan Thomas Strange in 1629 and 1630 to 
Wadding, his confrere, as “a second Richard Armachanus" (un Segundo Richardo 
Armachano).” 

The Irish historian, collector of manuscripts, and civil servant, James Ware 
(1594-1666), includes FitzRalph in his De scriptoribus Hiberniae (1639).’? In 
addition to listing FitzRalph's works, Ware reproduces the list of nine prop- 
ositions from the London sermons.?? In De scriptoribus and his later work, De 
praesulibus Hiberniae (1665), he takes time to correct Camden concerning the 
location of FitzRalph's death: he insists it took place at Avignon and not at 
‘Hannonia’ based on the correct reading of available manuscripts."^ In both 
works, Ware recommends reading Wadding's entry on FitzRalph in Annales 


70 See Aubrey Gwynn, "Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh (Part vr)’, in Studies 25/ 
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Minorum. In De praesulibus Hiberniae Ware notes the claim that FitzRalph was 
a cardinal and rejects it.” 

The patrologist and ecclesiastical historian William Cave (1637-1713) studied 
at Cambridge where he was awarded his doctorate in divinity.” Ordained in 
the Church of England, he came to hold the positions of chaplain to Charles 
II and canon of Windsor. His most famous work was a history of ecclesiastical 
writers, Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria (1688), which was mod- 
elled to some extent on the work of John Bale. In the 1705 appendix to this work 
we have a bio-bibliographical entry for FitzRalph from which he emerges as a 
rather fearsome figure who became the scourge of the mendicant friars with 
incremental intensity, moving his quarrel with them from the level of local dis- 
agreement to a more universalised antipathy, ultimately expressed at the papal 
court of Avignon.” Cave is another witness to the suggestion that FitzRalph was 
a disciple of the English Carmelite master, John Baconthorpe. 

Towards the end of his life and due to illness Cave sought the assistance of 
Henry Wharton (1664-95) in completing his project.”8 For his part, Wharton 
worked on most of the material dealing with the fourteenth century and after. 
In addition to producing various books opposing Roman doctrines which, he 
argued, were non-scriptural, and Roman practices that he considered irratio- 
nal, Wharton compiled Anglia sacra (1691), a collection of medieval transcrip- 
tions detailing the history of the English Church. This was the fruit of many 
years study in the manuscript collections at Cambridge, Lambeth Palace, the 
Cotton collection at Oxford, and the Royal Library. Wharton's was a somewhat 
‘high-church’ project intended to show there were positive aspects to the pre- 
Reformation church in England. Ricardus Filius Radulphi is mentioned a num- 
ber of times in texts included in Anglia sacra. Most of these concern his eleven 
years as Dean of Lichfield and the seventeenth-century reader of Wharton's 
compilation would form the impression of FitzRalph as a gifted man of let- 
ters and a skilled diplomat; mention is made of his skill in representing the 
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cathedral at the papal court concerning a dispute with the Benedictines of 
Coventry.?? 

Joseph Hall (1574-1656) was bishop of Norwich, a religious writer, and sat- 
irist.8° A Cambridge graduate, Hall is interesting as an important witness, 
among English writers of the seventeenth century, to Robert Bellarmine's direct 
attack on FitzRalph's theology, specifically about the sacrament of penance and 
the sacrament of confirmation. In collating opinions for this work The Peace 
of Rome, Hall replicates Bellarmine's censure of FitzRalph concerning confes- 
sion: 'Of the Catholics there is only Richardus Armachanus, which thinks, that 
the office of Confirming is common both to bishops and Presbyters: and from 
him Thomas Waldensis thinks that Wikliffe drew his heresy’*! Hall also notes 
later on in his account how FitzRalph was confuted by Bellarmine concerning 
the theology of penance. He quotes (in slightly truncated form) Bellarmine as 
saying about FitzRalph: “Richardus Armachanus in Quaest. Armen. 1. IX. c. 27, 
taught it probable, that for some great sins pardon could not be had, though 
the sinner should do whatsoever he could for obtaining it. But this we affirm, 
not as probable, but as certain, and confessed of Catholics, that no multitude of 
heinousness of sin can be such, as may not be done away by true repentance."? 

Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was largely self-taught, a voracious reader and 
extraordinarily prolific writer, despite finding himself caught up in a politi- 
cal and religious context he found uncomfortable.5? Baxter was a moderate 
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Nonconformist who was unhappy both with the religion of Cromwell and of 
Charles 11. He was opposed to the episcopacy, himself turning down a bishop- 
ric. Baxter was known to read widely among the scholastic theologians of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, particularly Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus 
of Saint-Pourcain, and Ockham. In his A Christian Directory, in response to the 
question ^What books, especially of theology, should one choose, who for want 
of money or time, can read but few?", Baxter offers a lengthy and reading list. 
He divides his bibliography into three, according to three types of library: “I. 
I will name you the poorest or smallest library that is tolerable. r1. The poorer 
(though not the poorest); where a competent addition is made. 111. The poor 
man’s library, which yet addeth somewhat to the former, but cometh short of 
a rich and sumptuous library"*^ In the second rank Baxter recommends the 
reading of a whole range of ‘later writers and schoolmen’ Here are included 
leading figures such as Anselm, Peter Lombard, Aquinas, Durandus, Scotus, 
Ockham, and Buridan. It is within in the third rank, the best of the ‘poor librar- 
ies, we find FitzRalph (‘Ricardus Armachanus’), who Baxter recommends along 
with ‘schoolmen more’ such as Bonaventure, Cajetan, Bradwardine, Hervaeus 
Natalis and others.®> Baxter witnesses to the fact that FitzRalph is appearing 
on reading lists in theology in seventeenth-century England. 

In the important year of 1690 the rector of the parish of Sundrige in Kent 
published a work of religious controversy that had originally been printed at 
Cologne in 1535, composed by the pro-reform priest of Deventer, Orthuinus 
Gratius (or Ortwin von Graz) and given the title Fasciculus rerum expe- 
tendarum ac fugiendarum. The learned rector, Edward Brown, added a second 
volume of his own compilation and it is here that FitzRalph takes a place of 
particular honour.?6 For details concerning Brown we must have recourse to 
the eighteenth-century writer, Samuel Pegge (1704-1796), who tells us that 
Brown was a native of Rochester, an M.A. and Fellow of Clare Hall.57 He was 
appointed to Sundridge by Archbishop Michael Sancroft and was inducted on 
12 February 1689, where he died in 1698 or 1699. Pegge describes Brown as ‘an 
excellent scholar, a spirited writer, and singularly well versed in the controversy 
between the Protestant and Romanists.$$ Brown dedicates his Fasciculus to 
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the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London and in a lengthy pref- 
ace, written in florid, Baroque Latin, he sets out his project: to present to their 
lordships and the English public certain writings, ondemned by the Roman 
Churc", namely Robert Grosseteste's "Sermon"before Innocent tv, the De eccle- 
sia of Johannes Huss and Richard FitzRalph's tracts against the friars. Brown 
reproduces within his volume FitzRalph's Defensio curatorum, prefacing the 
text with the remark that FitzRalph's tract has twin objectives: to point out 
the errors of the Papacy and to challenge the mendicants. Brown also makes 
great efforts to correct the text where necessary, indicating where he considers 
there are errors in Melchior Goldast's edition of 1612. Brown had completed 
his own work by 1689. His warnings concerning the dangers of the times can 
only be construed as referring to the Catholic King James 11, who had by then a 
son and heir. Thus, Brown's two volumes were delivered to the public, perhaps 
just in time to play some role in the religious controversies and constitutional 
debates that within a short time brought about the Williamite and Glorious 
Revolution. Richard FitzRalph and his Defensio can, therefore, be seen to have 
been brought into employment at a moment of great historical importance in 
Britain in the last decade of the 17hh century. 

The antiquary Anthony Wood (1632-95) (Anthony à Wood) was born at 
Oxford, educated at Merton College, and thereafter dedicated his life to the 
study of the city and its university.5? His Historia et antiquitates Universitatis 
Oxoniensis (1674) was published one hundred years later as The History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford (1792-6). In his entry for the year 1360 
Wood pays lengthy tribute to “Richard Fitzraufe, commonly called Armachanus, 
because Archbishop of Armagh in Ireland, sometime a student in, and after- 
ward Chancellor of Oxford."?? Wood goes on to say: “He always shewed himself 
a great enemy in his writings to the Orders of Mendicant Fryers, siding thereby 
with the University, who from the year 1230 to the present, had controversies 
with them."?! Wood continues by identifying John Wyclif as the worthy suc- 
cessor of Armachanus in the debate concerning the poverty of Christ. Anoher 
issue Wood dwells upon concerning the friars *was their enticing away young 
Scholars or Students to their Order.'?? He notes that the university authorities 
at various times sought to introduce a lower age limit to counter this. He then 
returns to FitzRalph, referencing the Defensio curatorum: 
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Tis to be observed that this enticing, or rather stealing boys, was the 
chief reason that caused Armachanus so much to preach against in sev- 
eral of his Sermons, particularly in that delivered at Avignon Nov. 8, 1357, 
wherein he tells us, that because of divers privileges granted to them 
for the hearing of confessions, they would entice away young men from 
General Studies, and from the houses of their parents, and after they had 
gotten them into their Order would not suffer them to depart thence.?? 


Wood then relates how FitzRalph had encountered an Englishman on coming 
out of his inn at Avignon who had come there to sue for the release of his 
son who had been *cog'd away by the said Fryers."?* Later in his History and 
Antiquities, in an entry for the year 1437, Wood discusses Philip Noreys, a doc- 
tor at Oxford, who treaded "in the steps of Richard Armachanus in several of 
his writings and public disputations against the Friers.’9> This was not the first 
time that being termed 'another Armachanus' became a badge of honour for 
those disputing with the friars in any age. 


3 The Eighteenth Century 


The Church of England clergyman and author, John Prince (1643-1796), was 
born on the site of Axminster Cistercian Abbey.?6 A graduate of Oxford, he was 
later incorporated at Cambridge. His great work was the engaging Danmonii 
orientales illustres, better known as The Worthies of Devon which was first pub- 
lished in 1701. 

Richard FitzRalph receives extensive treatment by Prince.9” Rather implau- 
sibly Prince considers FitzRalph not only to be English but to have born in 
Devon and hence worthy for inclusion in his magnum opus. His reasons for 
asserting FitzRalph as a son of Devon were that the name FitzRalph (or some 
version of it) was local and that the learned archbishop was consecrated at 
Exeter. Prince contends it likely FitzRalph was from either Widecombe on 
Dartmoor or Shillingford in Mid Devon. 
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In what follows Prince stays close to Leland's account of the life and work 
of FitzRalph, adding in material from Bale, Foxe, and Wharton. However, 
he expresses none of the ambivalence to be found in Leland concerning his 
subject: Prince is very much in admiration of FitzRalph. He replicates (from 
Foxe) FitzRalph's nine propositions against the friars from his London vernac- 
ular sermons. Prince refers to FitzRalph's Defensio curatorum before the papal 
court and goes on to list the learned archbishop's works, noting (after Foxe) the 
possibility that he may have translated the Bible into Irish. 

The army officer and historian, Paul de Rapin de Thoyras (1661-1725), was 
born in France to a Protestant Savoyard family and educated at the Huguenot 
academies of Puylurens and Saumur? As an army officer, he spent time in 
Ireland, particularly at Kinsale and thereafter lived in the Netherlands and 
England. While in the Netherlands he moved in influential Huguenot circles. 

In 1714 Rapin let it be known he was working on a history of England. He had 
written two volumes covering the period from the Anglo-Saxons to the reign of 
William the Conqueror by 1717. By 1722 he had reached the year 1640. Rapin's 
history went to many editions and was widely read and hugely influential. 
Volume Iv of Rapin's The History of England includes an account of Richard 
FitzRalph.?? Apart from a brief assertion that FitzRalph translated the Bible 
into English, Rapin concentrates exclusively on FitzRalph's attack on the friars 
and reproduces the nine propositions from the London sermons, praising the 
archbishop for holding his own at the papal court. There is nothing remarkable 
about Rapin's presentation of FitzRalph. It is one-dimensional but effective 
in its own way for that. It would undoubtedly have apprised a vast readership 
in the eighteenth century of the main lines of the learned archbishop's anti- 
mendicant thinking and his efforts to root out corruption in the church. 

Near the beginning of the eighteenth century, in his Atheniae Britannicae 
(1716), the Welsh bibliographer Myles Davies (1662-1719) notes with disap- 
proval John Bale's sarcasm concerning FitzRalph: “Bale bestows another 
ungenteel sarcasm upon this great Armachanus, viz. cristatus iste Achilles, i.e. 
that heathenish or warlike champion, with crest and helmet, or with a cock's- 
comb upon his head etc. For such ungentleman-like expressions, he is called so 
often by the Oxford historiographer foul-mouthed Bale."?? In the same breath, 
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Davies heaps scorn on other observations of Bale concerning FitzRalph but in 
particular his assertion that FitzRalph was a cardinal. That Raphael Maffei [de 
Volterra] (1451-1522) was Bale's source for this is to his further discredit since 
Maffei is so inaccurate on so many details, particularly concerning Britain, 
Davies says.!?! 

As a Roman Catholic bishop and a member of a mendicant religious order, 
the Dominican historian Thomas Burke oP (ca. 1709-1776) is an important wit- 
ness to FitzRalph's reputation in eighteenth-century Ireland.!©? He was born in 
Dublin to affluent parents whose origins were in Loughrea, Co. Galway. Burke 
studied in Rome, was ordained there, and eventually attained the Dominicans' 
highest academic distinction, the master's degree in theology (sTM). In his 
history of the Dominican Order in Ireland, Hibernia Dominicana (1762) Burke 
relies on Wadding, Ware, and also the French Dominican theologian, Alexander 
Natalis (1639-1724).!03 As a member of one of the mendicant orders as well as 
bishop of Ossory, Burke writes in a disapproving yet restrained tone, setting out 
the life and work, but above all the lamentable tale of FitzRalph's dispute with 
the friars. Burke notes the particular flashpoint at Drogheda and the gradual 
intensification of hostility on the part of the learned archbishop. He reproduces 
FitzRalph's nine propositions against the friars. For these he gives Ware and 
also Alexander Natalis as his sources, the inclusion of the latter witnessing to 
an awareness of FitzRalph's London propositions on the European continent. 
Burke notes the English Franciscan, Roger Conway's, spirited defence of the fri- 
ars, especially in the context of the events at Avignon at the court of Innocent 
v1. Naturally, Burke dwells in conclusion on the rulings in favour of the mendi- 
cant orders by Pope Innocent and his successors concerning the administra- 
tion of the sacraments and the granting to them, over time, of various rights 
and privileges, relative independence from the episcopacy being important 
among them. 

That FitzRalph's virtues were appreciated within the Methodist tradition in 
Britain and Ireland is attested to in the important biography of John Wesley by 
the English scholar, Thomas Coke (1747-1814), and Irish scholar, Henry Moore 
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(1751-1844).!04 Coke was John Wesley’s ‘right-hand man’ while Moore was a 
close associate who had first heard Wesley preach in Dublin in his youth. In 
their jointly-authored The Life of Mr John Wesley there is a brief mention of 
FitzRalph within the context of a historical discussion concerning the spread 
of the Reformation in Ireland. FitzRalph is singled out for his contribution to 
the cause, praised for his £“genuine piety’, for opposing the corruption of the 
friars, and ‘also some of the opinions of the Church of Rome.!° The censure 
of FitzRalph by Bellarmine is recalled as well as the learned cardinal’s asser- 
tion that Wyclif was influenced by FitzRalph: "Bellarmine, that grand defender 
of Popery, gives a special caution against the reading of his writings, declar- 
ing that they flavoured of heresy, and declaring that John Wickliffe, the first 
English Reformer, received some of his heresies from him.”!06 

Thomas Warton (1728-1790), historian and noted poet, entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1744 and remained there for the remainder of his life.!0? 
A pioneering literary critic in his day, Warton began the mammoth task of 
writing The History of English Poetry from the eleventh to eighteenth centuries 
in 1769: the first volume appeared in 1769, with the second appearing in 1778, 
and the third in 1781. In the first volume of his history, a significant interest 
to Warton is the Middle English translator and poet John Trevisa (ca. 1342- 
1402).108 FitzRalph is, of course, mentioned on account of Trevisa's famous 
translation of the Defensio curatorum. This serves to remind us that to this 
day many an undergraduate student of English Literature is likely to hear the 
name of Richard FitzRalph for the first time in connection with Middle English 
poetry. 

The Bishop of Bristol, Robert Gray (1762-1834), was educated at Eton and 
Oxford.!?? In 1790 he produced the important A Key to the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha in which he provided an analysis of individual books as well as dis- 
cussing their historical context. At one point Gray notes in passing the sugges- 
tion (previously made by Foxe) that FitzRalph translated the Bible into Irish.!° 
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Whatever the merits of the assertion, with Gray it was once more proposed to 
readers towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


4 The Nineteenth Century 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record was founded in 1864 by Cardinal Paul Cullen 
(1803-1878) with the motto ut Christiani ita et Romani sitis (“as you are children 
of Christ, so be you children of Rome"). The first volume was published in 1865. 
It included a long article on FitzRalph, divided into two parts, with the couplet 
quoted by Paul Harris at its head.!! Unfortunately, the name of the author is 
not revealed. The author relies principally on Foxe, Wadding, Ware, and Wood. 
The article begins by noting the fine contribution of leading Anglo-Irish cler- 
gymen in Ireland, FitzRalph being himself an outstanding example: 


And as our Church reckons Anglo-Irish bishops among her martyrs, so 
among her doctors who guarded and enriched the sacred deposit of faith 
we may count Anglo-Irish prelates equally illustrious: and of these the 
subject of the present notice offers a distinguished example. A variety of 
great qualities, rarely united in one individual, gives a singular attractive- 
ness to the history of Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh.!? 


The author of the article goes on to consider the question of FitzRalph's place 
of birth. John Prince's assertion that FitzRalph was born in Devon is dismissed 
for three reasons. First, the name “Richard of Dundalk” would not have arisen 
merely on the basis of his having lived in the town for a short time. Scondly, 
there is little evidence of FitzRalph's having 'performed and eminent exploit 
here’ (notwithstanding his consecration at Exeter).!? Thirdly, the author 
argues that FitzRalph’s being born in Ireland would not have precluded him 
from studying at Oxford: relying on information from Bale, he gives examples 
of various Irishmen (including the Kildare Carmelite, David O’Bugey) who 
were sent to study there in the fourteenth century. Furthermore, the author 
notes, as Archbishop of Armagh, FitzRalph himself sent several priests of his 
diocese to study at Oxford. Finally, the anonymous author cites, with approval, 
Foxe’s claim that FitzRalph translated the Bible into Irish and considers this 
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lends further weight to the case for the learned archbishop's having been born 
in Ireland. 

In common with writers in previous centuries, the author of the article in 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record suggests FitzRalph was a student of the Carmelite 
master John Baconthorpe. He further contends that, notwithstanding 
his antipathy to the mendicants, FitzRalph 'ever showed a marked affection 
for the Carmelites.!^ We might note here that FitzRalph preached important 
sermons (including on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception) at the 
Carmelite churches at Avignon (1342) and Drogheda (1349), the latter being 
delivered not long before the dispute between FitzRalph and the mendicants 
erupted into its final phase.!5 The author gives some time to considering the 
issue of whether FitzRalph was truly Chancellor of Oxford, noting that Wood 
in his history of the university had cast some doubt on the matter because of 
the lack of documentary evidence in university or episcopal archives. It is sug- 
gested by the anonymous author that closer study of how the role and precise 
title of ‘Chancellor’ might have evolved over time at Oxford is needed. 

In the second part of the article, the anonymous author praises the pasto- 
ral qualities of FitzRalph as a bishop, particularly as a dedicated and skilled 
preacher: 'One of the most striking characteristics of Archbishop FitzRalph's 
pastoral life was his assiduity in preaching the word of God to his people. His 
sermons on the principal festivals, still extant in Ms. in the university librar- 
ies of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge, and in the British Museum, would fill 
a large volume." FitzRalph's sermons in honour of Our Lady are singled out 
by the author who also comments on their style and the fact that once he had 
quoted his text at the beginning, the archbishop would continue with a short 
prayer. He continues: 


After the introductory prayer he repeats the text in the vernacular, and 
then proceeds with the division of the subject. In dividing his discourse 
he generally employs the rigour of the scholastic method; each member 
of the division being complete in itself, and forming as it stands a fin- 
ished whole. Hence, the great feature of his style is its singular clearness; 
a clearness which, however, never becomes hard or cold, so tender is the 
unction that pervades the entire.” 
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The author continues the positive assessment of FitzRalph the archbishop 
by noting how he made sure his clergy were well educated, how he carefully 
attended to temporal matters as well as spiritual when the interests of the 
church were at stake. Acknowledging FitzRalph's immense contribution on 
the international scene, the author pays tribute to his involvement at the fore- 
front of Avignon's embassy to the Greek and Armenian churches. 

Towards the end of the article the author turns to the "grave controversy" 
of FitzRalph's dispute with the friars. The author goes so far as to say that, 
if FitzRalph had known the good the members of religious orders would do 
during times of persecution, he might have been more temperate in his treat- 
ment of the friars: 


Had it been given to Archbishop FitzRalph to see as clearly as history has 
enabled us to see, the blessing which our Church owes to the heroism 
of the religious orders in the days of persecution, far from opposing, he 
would have been the first to enlarge their privileges in Ireland. But, as 
it was, it is quite clear that in his opposition to them he was influenced 
solely by motives of an elevated nature. The whole struggle was simply a 
domestic misunderstanding, and of such character as that one may and 
must feel deep respect for both parties !!? 


However implausible the author's the assertion regarding FitzRalph's quarrel 
with the mendicants, a lengthy quotation from a relatively conciliatory pas- 
sage of the Defensio curatorum is given in support. The article concludes by 
noting that, although the cause for FitzRalph's canonisation was introduced 
during the reign of Pope Boniface IX (ca. 1350-1404), the outcome is unknown 
and notes that the 1545 Synod of Drogheda had promoted the status of the 
feast of 'St Richard of Dundalk to that of a solemn liturgical celebration with 
nine lessons. 

A final section of the article contains a detailed list of FitzRalph's works, 
both in printed editions and in manuscript.!? A lengthy quotation from the 
opening of the Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum is provided for the read- 
ers convenience.?? Bellarmine's disapproval of FitzRalph on the issue of 
the power of priests and on the mendicant state is recorded.??! All in all, this 
anonymous article, in the first issue of Cardinal Cullen's The Irish Ecclesiastical 
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Record, gives a very positive assessment of Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, who is clearly being held up as the epitome of the good bishop at a 
time of renewal for Roman Catholicism in Ireland. 

The anonymous author of the article in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
looked forward to a future flowering of interest in FitzRalph: "Of his career we 
now propose to lay before our readers an outline as perfect as the materials 
within our reach will allow us to sketch. We do so with the hope that others, 
in whom better skill is backed by richer materials, may be led to supplement 
from their store our slender contribution to the history of an illustrious succes- 
sor of St Patrick.”!?? Later in the nineteenth century FitzRalph scholarship was 
considerably advanced thanks to the efforts of the historian, Reginald Lane 
Poole (1857-1939).7? Lane Poole's 1884 Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought had a significant influence in encouraging study of medieval thinkers. 
His entry on FitzRalph in the Dictionary of National Biography was a consider- 
able advance on anything that went before, benefitting from its author's access 
to a whole range of sources previously not open to consideration by those who 
wrote about the learned archbishop. Most significantly, Lane Poole made an 
immense contribution to FitzRalph studies with his 1890 publication of an edi- 
tion of Books 1-1v of FitzRalph's De pauperie Salvatoris 124 


5 The Twentieth Century 


On the evening of 15 January Wednesday 1908, James MacCaffrey (1875-1935), 
priest, historian, and President of St Patrick's College Maynooth, delivered a 
'keynote' address to the annual meeting of the County Louth Archaeological 
Society at the Free Library, Dundalk, to a “large and appreciative audience."25 
MacCaffrey’s topic was “Richard FitzRalph of Dundalk” and he set out the aim 
of his address as follows: “It is my purpose to speak to you tonight on the life of 
aman whose ability, learning and influence have been justly appreciated long 
since by students of Middle Age history in Germany, England and America, 
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while here in Ireland, the land of his birth, and the scene of his active and 
restless career, his name is almost unknown."?6 MacCaffrey's assessment of 
FitzRalph is immensely positive, focusing on his intellectual prowess, his vir- 
tues as archbishop, his diplomatic skills, and his standing at the papal court. 
In many ways MacCaffrey continues the tone of the anonymous author of the 
1865 article in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (which he mentions). FitzRalph 
is presented as a figure of national importance for Ireland who deserves to be 
better known and whose virtues should be emulated. 

The 1930s was something of a 'golden decade' for FitzRalph scholarship due 
to the work of Louis Leonor Hammerich (1882-1975), Aubrey Gwynn (1892- 
1983), and Konstanty Michatski (1879-1947 ).!?7 

In 1938 the Danish scholar, Louis Hammerich, produced a study concern- 
ing the beginnings of the dispute between FitzRalph and the mendicants. It 
provided an edition of both FitzRalph's famous autobiographical prayer and 
his Proposicio of 5 July 1350, preached at the papal curia in the presence of 
Clement v1. The latter is significant as the first clear statement of FitzRalph's 
anti-mendicant views. Hammerich was making key texts of FitzRalph available 
and providing valuable commentary upon them, tracing the development of 
FitzRalph's thought as it engaged with historical and political developments. 

Aubrey Gwynn, Jesuit priest and academic, published a pioneering series of 
articles in the Irish Jesuit journal, Studies, during the 1930s which did much to 
introduce readers in Ireland to the range of interests and activities of FitzRalph. 
All this culminated in Gwynn's publication of his analysis of FitzRalph's 
sermon-diary (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 1937). Gwynn laid the 
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basis for a systematic search for and study of manuscripts of FitzRalph's writ- 
ings in European collections. Katherine Walsh gives us the following insight 
into Gwynn's character and his academic achievement: 


Aubrey Gwynn, whose sneaking sympathy for FitzRalph as a victim of 
a powerfully-connected mendicant, and especially Franciscan conspir- 
acy, can be detected as an undercurrent to the articles published in the 
19308, had no inclination to heroise his subject. He took and almost mis- 
chievous delight in the kind of nuances, details and subtle corrections 
to the previous image of FitzRalph yielded by more recent manuscript 
discoveries.128 


From 1918, Konstanty Michatski was Professor of Philosophy at Cracow’s 
Jagiellonian University, becoming its rector in 1931. As Katherine Tachau has 
pointed out, Michalski was particularly influential because of his ground- 
breaking study of Oxford and Parisian thought in the first half of the fourteenth 
century which revealed the frequent references to and quotations of Richard 
FitzRalph’s views in the lectures on the Sentences of the Franciscan theologian, 
Adam Wodeham."? The return ad fontes was as much about discovering the 
ways in which thinkers of FitzRalph's generation interacted with one another 
as it was about uncovering individual doctrines by individual thinkers. 

The appearance in 1963 of the substantial monograph, Richard 
FitzRalph: Commentator on the Sentences by Gordon Leff (1927-2020), was a 
boon to scholars. It had the advantage of including extensive transcriptions 
from manuscripts of FitzRalph’s works, thereby making him more accessible to 
the general reader. Leff undertook a doctrinal study which did much to gather 
material together in a convenient way and introduce the reader to FitzRalph’s 
thought on a whole range of philosophical and theological themes.!30 

The masterly 1981 monograph, A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate: Richard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avignon and Armagh, by Katherine 
Walsh (d. 2031) was an immense achievement and remains the 'standard' 
work on FitzRalph. It was the first full study of the life and work of FitzRalph 
and very much built upon the biographical-political work of Gwynn and the 
philosophical-theological work of Leff. Walsh went well beyond previous 
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studies with her in-depth analysis of FitzRalph's post-university theological 
works, bringing out the true worth, on an intellectual level, of his work at the 
papal court, at the same time relating it to the political-ecclesiastical back- 
ground. Walsh's book included an important survey of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of FitzRalph's works. 

FitzRalph comes in for constant mention by William Courtenay in his 1987 
masterwork, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England. Courtenay 
remarks: “FitzRalph, a major figure in church life in Avignon, England, and 
Ireland throughout the middle years of the fourteenth century, was among 
the most cited scholastics of the period, both in England and later at Paris, 
despite the fact that modern historians have seen his thought as far less origi- 
nal and profound than that of many of his contemporaries."?! Courtenay puts 
FitzRalph in his proper university context among the scholars of his period 
with whom he interacted. Throughout Courtenay's study, FitzRalph is men- 
tioned in the same breath as Bradwardine, Holcot, Kilvington, Greystones, 
Halifax, Buckingham, Wodeham, and Chatton. Courtenay makes the import- 
ant observation that FitzRalph is to be numbered among those who managed 
to continue to write important scholarly works even after they had left the uni- 
versity scene to take up administrative roles.!3? 

Finally, it is worth noting in relation to Michalski, Leff, and also Walsh, that 
at the beginning of a recent study of Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as 
witnesses to FitzRalph's thought, Katherine Tachau makes an important con- 
tribution to historiography in tracing what she regards to be an inaccurate 
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ence in the late Middle Ages might well have been different. As it was, those who did not 
make the transition from university to a public career in church, state, or religious order 
rarely produced any writings after leaving the schools. This is true of Campsall, Holcot, 
Wodeham, Costesey, Halifax, Heytesbury, and others. By contrast, the burdens of high 
office did not prevent and may even have stimulated further scholarship, as is evidenced 
by Bradwardine's Summa de causa Dei (while chancellor of St Paul's, London), FitzRalph's 
De pauperie Salvatoris (while archbishop of Armagh), Buckingham's Quaestiones (while 
chancellor at Exeter), and Bury's Philobiblon (which bishop of Durham). Even the long 
writing career of Walter Burley occurred in the context of an active ecclesiastical and 
diplomatic life at Paris, Avignon, and in England. Those who were rusticated to the sol- 
itude of a small-town cloister or a parish church either lacked the incentive to continue 
their university interests or had their energies consumed in activities that are simply less 
visible to us". 
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characterization of the learned archbishop's thought as broadly eclectic, inde- 
cisive, inconsistent, and intellectually pedestrian. She finds the origins of this 
to some extent in Michalski (while at the same time recognising his positive 
contribution to FitzRalph studies) and sees it echoed and re-echoed as recur- 
ring theme in the work of John A. Robson (writing on Wyclif),33 Gordon Leff, 
and even Katherine Walsh. Following Tachau, it might be asserted that per- 
ceived cautiousness on the part of FitzRalph may well be an indication of the 
thoroughness of his mind and approach. 


6 Conclusion 


The tale of Richard FitzRalph's reception over time is a complex one. Regarded 
with a certain ambivalence in the early period of the Reformation in England 
and Ireland, by writers such as Leland and Bale, it is an altogether different 
story when told by Foxe and others where FitzRalph is very much a hero of the 
reform. By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, FitzRalph was a favou- 
rite of the Anglican divines. In addition to being mentioned in England and 
Ireland, FitzRalph was cited in theological dispute within the reformed tradi- 
tion in Scotland, especially concerning the episcopacy. And he had his admir- 
ers among the Methodists too. 

In Roman Catholic circles, FitzRalph came in for some censure by leading 
theologians of the Counter Reformation, such as Robert Bellarmine, but he 
was soon recruited to the secular cause in ongoing disputes with the regulars, 
particularly in Ireland. However, by the nineteenth century, in the decades 
after Catholic Emancipation, in a time of rebuilding and consolidation for 
Roman Catholicism in Ireland, FitzRalph is being held up as the type of the 
good diocesan bishop, being both learned and pastoral. 

If truth be told, at times the depiction of FitzRalph in the annals, as the 
scourge of the friars and hero of reform, borders on caricature. However, by 
the end of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth things had become 
more sober and scholarly. Particularly in the 1930s, there was a burgeoning 
of true scholarship, keeping an eye to the work of the antiquarians of the 
preceding centuries, but returning to the sources and, above all, opening up 
comparative dimensions in better appreciating FitzRalph's interaction with 


133 Katherine Tachau, “Adam Wodeham and Robert Holcot as Witnesses to FitzRalph's 
Thought" in Richard FitzRalph, ed. Dunne and Nolan, 79-95; John A. Robson, Wyclif and 
the Oxford Schools: The Relation of the "Summa de Ente" to Scholastic Debates at Oxford in 
the Later Fourteenth Century (Cambridge: 1961). 
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his contemporaries and their thought. As more and more material has been 
uncovered, transcribed, edited, and studied, and as sources, even long avail- 
able, have been revisited and re-examined through the lenses of the most up- 
to-date scholarship, Richard FitzRalph is at last finding his proper place. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Principal Manuscripts and Table of Quaestiones of 
the Lectura in Sententias 


F! = Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, Conventi soppr. A.111.508, saec. XIV, fols. 1ra-109vb. 
F? = Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, Conventi soppr. A.VI.6u, saec. XIV, fols. 1ra-109va. 
O = Oxford, Oriel College Ms 15, saec. XIV (1389), fols. 1ra-u2vb. 

P = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, lat. 15853, saec. XIV, fols. 1ra-191va. 

T = Troyes, Bibliotheque municipale, Ms 505, saec. XIV, fols. 1ra—7ova. 

V = Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, lat. 11517, saec. XIV, fols. 1ra-175va. 
W= Worcester, Cathedral Library Ms Q.71, saec. XIV, fols. 1r-168r. 


Table of Questions 
Principium or Introitus Sententiarum: Fluminis impetus letificat ciuitatem dei 


Prologus 
[1] Q.1 Utrum possibile sit viatori scire demonstratiue deum esse. 
Art.1 Utrum deum esse sit per se notum. 
Art.2 Utrum fides et sciencia eiusdem rei possint simul esse in eodem. 
Art.3 Ad questionem. 
[2] Q. 2. Utrum theologia sit sciencia speculatiua vel practica. 
Art.1 Numquid theologia sit sciencia. 
Art. 2 Utrum vita contemplatiua sit melior quam actiua. 
Art.3 Utrum aliqua sciencia dicitur speculatiua vel practica. 
Art. 4 Ad questionem. 


Book 1 
[3] Questio1 Utrum sola trinitate incommutabili sit fruendum. 
Art.1 Utrum fruitio dei sit homini possibilis. 
Art. 2 Utrum sit possibile aliquem frui una persona non fruendo alia vel 
essentia dei absque persona. 
Art. 3 Utrum voluntas libere libertate contradictionis fruatur ultimo fine. 
Art. 4 Ad questionem. 
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[4] Questio 2 


[5] Questio 3 


[6] Questio 4 


[7] Questio 5 


[8] Questio 6 


[9] Questio 7 
[10] Questio 8 


[1] Questio 9 
[12] Questio 10 


APPENDIX 1 


Utrum beatitudo sit actus intellectus vel voluntatis. 

Art.1 Utrum voluntas sit potentia nobilior quam intellectus. 

Art.2 Utrum passiones intellectus et voluntatis distinguantur. 

Art. 3 Utrum delectatio sit beatitudo. 

Art. 4 Ad questionem principalem. 

Utrum unicus actus intellectus vel voluntatis sit respectu diversorum 

distinctus. 

Utrum in divina essentia sit trinitas personarum. 

Arti Utrum cum simplicitate divine essentie stet pluralitas 
personarum. 

Art.2 Utrum omne quod dicitur de deo ad se sive absolute dicatur 
singulariter de tribus personis. 

Art. 3 Utrum divina essentia sit gignens vel genita. 

Art. 4 An sit aliqua distinctio a parte rei formalis vel aliqua inter 
attributa.! 

Art. 5 Responsio ad questionem principalem. 

Utrum spiritus sanctus procedat a patre et a filio. 

Art.1 Utrum posito quod spiritus sanctus non procederet a filio dis- 
tingueretur ab eo. 

Art. 2 Utrum spiritus sanctus mittatur sive detur a patre et filio. 

Art.3 Adquestionem. 

Utrum mens humana sit ymago trinitatis increate. 

Art.1 Utrum memoria, intelligentia et voluntas distinguantur ab 

invicem realiter. 

Art. 2 Utrum in spiritu rationali sit aliquis habitus cognitivus. 

Art.3 Utrum actualis cogitatio distinguatur realiter a specie in 

memoria. 

Art. 4 Utrum cognitio et volitio sint idem realiter. 


Art. 5 Utrum partes ymaginis create sint equales. 

Art. 6 Ad questionem principalem. 

Utrum mens ipsa et ceteri habitus sibi presentes sint principia in memo- 
ria respectu sui. 

Utrum ex presentia speciei in memoria sequatur necessario cogitatio 
actualis per illam. 

Utrum intellectus agens sit aliqua pars ymaginis. 

Utrum amor procedat ab aliqua notitia. 

Art.1 Utrum voluntas sit activa respectu sue actionis vel passiva. 
Art. 2 Utrum actus voluntatis fiat subito vel in tempore. 


1 This article is not given in the text. 
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[13] Questio 


[14] Questio 12 


15] Questio 13 
16] Questio 14 
17 | Questio 15 
18] Questio 16 


[19] Questio 17 


[20] Questio 18 


Art. 3 Utrum ex actuali notitia alicuius obiecti sequatur necessario 
amor sive volutio. 

Art. 4 Ad questionem principalem. 

Utrum appetitus contrarii vel passiones contrarii possint esse in 

voluntate. 

Utrum caritas possit augeri. 

Art.1 Utrum intensio forme accidentalis fiat per additionem alicuius. 

Art. 2 Utrum caritas potest minui per actum demeritorium. 

Utrum sit ponenda alia caritas in anima quam spiritus sanctus. 

Utrum deus sit prescius omnium futurorum. 

Utrum deus possit revelare creature rationali futura contingentia. 

Utrum creatura rationalis possit prescire in verbo aliquod futurum 

contingens. 

Utrum deus sit immutabilis et incircumscriptus. 

Art.1 Utrum quilibet spiritus sit circumscriptus in loco. 

Art. 2 Utrum aliquis spiritus creatus possit moveri subito et per se. 

Art.3 Utrum aliquis spiritus creatus possit per se moveri localiter 
successive. 

Art. 4 Ad questionem. 

Utrum Deus sit omnipotens. 

Art.1 Numquid potest probari ex puris naturalibus deum esse infinite 
potentie in vigore. 

Art.2 Numquid Aristoteles et commentator Averroys hoc senserunt. 

Art. 3 Ponendo quod ex puris naturalibus possit convinci deum esse 
potentie infinite numquid convinci possit quod sit omnipotens 
et agens infinitum.” 

Art. 4 Numquid voluntas Dei sit prima causa rerum. 

Art. 5 Ad questionem principalem. 


Book r1 


[21] Questio 1 


Utrum deus in principio temporis creavit mundum de nihilo. 

Art.1 Utrum includit contradictionem deum produxisse mundum ex 
nihilo. 

Art. 2 Utrum motus et tempus distinguantur realiter. 

Art. 3 Utrum creatio vel aliqua relatio sit aliud a suo fundamento. 

Art. 4 Utrum creatio soli deo conveniat. 

Art. 5 Ad questionem principalem. 


2 Nottreated in any manuscript. 


] Questio 2 
] Questio 3 
] Questio 4 


Questio 5 
Questio 6 


] Questio 7 
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Utrum angeli peccaverunt per libertatem arbitrii. 

Utrum omnes angeli confirmati sint in statu merendi. 

Utrum angeli habeant cognitionem distinctam omnium creaturarum. 
Not determined. 

Utrum angeli cognoscant per species. 

Utrum angeli fuerunt creati in caritate. 

Utrum quilibet homo concupiscentialiter propagatus concipiatur in pec- 
cato originali. 

Art.1 Utrum quilibet homo habeat aliquid de corpore Ade. 

Art.2 Ad questionem principalem. 


Book i11 


[28] Questio1 Utrum in voluntate sit aliquis habitus allectivus vel inclinativus ad 


actionem. 


Book Iv 


[29] Questio1 Utrum in sacramento altaris sit corpus Christi sub speciebus vini 


et panis. 

Art.1 Utrum accidentia in sacramento altaris sint ibi sine subiecto. 
Art. 2 Recitabo opiniones doctorum.? 

Art.3 Ad questionem.* 


[3o] Questio 2 Utrum suffragia Ecclesie prosint defunctis in purgatorio.5 


3 Nottreated as distinct from Art 1. 
4 Notreached in text, which breaks off at reply ad 8m argumentum of Art. 1. 
5 W in its first tabula includes this quaestio which is not found elsewhere, nor is it now 


included in W. 


Index 


Abraham 148 
Acton, John 122 
Adconditorem 344 
Agathon (Athenian poet) 274 
Alexander Iv, pope 434 
Allouagne, Peter of 406 
Almain, Jacques, Questions at Vespers 427 
America 455 
Americans, native 435 
Americas 434, 435 
Anglo-Normans 1,10, 1 
Anglo-Saxons 449 
Annunciation 286 
Anselm, saint 41, 48, 64, 87-88, 91, 105-6, 
169, 194, 234, 277, 282, 446 
Cur Deus homo 281 
De casu diaboli 283 
De similitudinibus 42, 48 
Antichrist 211, 285, 314-15, 431 
salvation of the 225-35, 237, 244, 260 
Antony, saint 325 
Apulia 14 
Aquila, Peter of 407 
Aquinas, Thomas, saint 64, 69, 83, 98, 160, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 173, 174, 177, 179, 201, 
394, 395, 408, 416, 446 
Commentary on the Sentences 73 
De veritate 282 
salvation, theory of 158-59 
theology as scientific discipline 
Arabic commentary 157 
Archimedes 129 
Ardee, Co. Louth 9 
Arderne, John of 342 
Areopagus 52 
Arezzo, Bernard of 407 
Aristotle — 47, 74, 87, 91, 92, 94, 121, 129, 159, 
160, 183, 201, 243, 274, 389, 432 
happiness, concept of 31-33, 50, 88 
infinity, concept of 126-27, 129, 149, 150 
knowledge, theory of 159 
works of; see also De generatione et 
corruptione; Nichomachean Ethics; 
Physics;Deanima 43 


160-61 


Ethics 51,87 
Libri naturales 150 
Metaphysics 157 
Perihermeneias 273 
Posterior Analytics 171 
Aristotelian philosophy 32-33, 34, 57 
Aristotelian rule 108, 109 
Armagh, archdiocese of 326 
cathedral 10 
FitzRalph as archbishop of 7, 8-15, 289, 
296, 332-33, 341, 414—15, 428, 431, 434, 
436, 454 
election and consecration 8 
preaching 8-9, 10-12, 23 
absences abroad | 9-10 
reform of clergy, campaign for 12 
dispute with the friars 
326, 430, 442—43, 447; see also 
mendicant friars 
interracial strife and cultural 
divisions 10, 11, 12, 326 
primatial title, claim to 9-10, 333-34 
Armagh, province of 14 
Armenian church 19 
FitzRalph's dialogue with 7-8, 14-15, 19- 
20, 35, 36, 37, 52, 56, 289, 454; see also 
Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum 
Arundel, Thomas, archbishop of 
York 297,386 
Aston, Margaret 365 
Athboy, Co. Meath 4 
Atti, Francesco degli, bishop of 
Chiusi 342-43 
Augustine, saint 20, 34, 54, 64, 67—68, 75, 87, 
92, 95—96, 104, 105, 125, 159, 160, 172—73, 
177, 224, 277, 278, 279, 280, 301, 302, 388, 
391, 394, 432 
salvation, theory of 157-58 
works cited: Confessiones 301-2, 306 
De civitate Dei 145, 296, 301, 313-14 
De Genesi ad litteram 54, 284 
De Trinitate 67, 88, 89, 92 
notitia and verbum 76 
Augustinian Hermits 406, 411 


12-15, 21-22, 
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Augustinians 17, 406, 407, 408, 410, 411, 416, 
419, 421, 422, 423; see also Austin friars 
(London) 

Aurillac, Durand of 407 

Auriol, Peter 69, 408 

Austin friars (London) 312, 342, 406 

autobiographical prayer (FitzRalph) 
20—21, 201, 432, 456 

Autrecourt, Nicholas of 407 

Averroes 74, 77, 92, 97, 106, 129 

Avignon (papal court) 14,15, 36, 51, 71, 122, 
272, 289, 323-24, 333, 335» 339, 346, 356, 
430, 436, 443, 444, 450, 453) 454, 458 

Dominican church 312 

FitzRalph’s visits to 2, 6, 7-8, 1, 12-1, 14, 
15, 20, 21, 22, 35, 36, 37 

sermons 2,13, 23, 25, 37-38 

against the mendicants 342-43, 443, 
448; see also mendicant friars 

death (1360) 436 

synodal legislation, renewal of 343-44 

Axminster Abbey (England) 448 


14-15, 


Baconthorpe, John 407, 431-32, 444, 453 

Bakker Paul 418-19 

Bale, John, bishop of Ossory 431, 444, 449- 
50, 452, 459 

Balkans 334 

Ball, John 366 

Balliol College, Oxford 3, 121, 122 

Barcelona 407; see also Palomar, Juan 

Barlaam the Calabrian 8 

Barlow, Thomas 439 

Barr, Helen 371 

Bartholomew (Bartolomeo) da Valmontone, 


bishop of Traù (Trogir) 334-36 
Bartholomew of Bolsenheim. see 
Bolsenheim 
Basel 431 


council of 8, 386, 387-88, 393-400 
John of. see Hiltalingen, John 
Bathe family 442 
Baxter, Richard 445-46 
beatific joy 40-47, 189, 416 
beatific vision 7, 37-39, 47, 52, 54, 76 
beatitude — 31, 32, 35-39, 47-49 
Sentences, FitzRalph's lectures 
on 39-51 


INDEX 


Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum 51-57 
Beaumont, Lewis de 297 
Becket, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury 5,38, 299-300, 324 
Bede, Commentary to the Gospel of Luke 362 
belief (faith) 155-56, 157, 164, 165, 170-72, 
174, 194, 197—98, 200 
FitzRalph on 164-65, 170-72, 174 
and grace 153-80 
Bellarmine, Robert 402, 437-38, 442, 445, 
451, 454, 459 
De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 436 
Belvoir, John de 316 
Benedictines 65, 214, 341, 406, 445 
Benedictus Deus (papal bull) 38 
Benedict x11, pope (Jacques Fournier) 
19, 36, 37, 38, 300-306 
Bentworth, Richard 122 
Bernard, saint 304 
Bernard of Arezzo 407 
Bible 214,226, 354 
FitzRalph's interpretation of 
FitzRalph's lectures on 
Quaestio biblica 
Irish translation (FitzRalph) 
449, 451-52 
povertyin 365 
Wyclif's English translation 355-56 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Vatican 


6,7, 


19, 438 
18, 62; see also 


434, 


city) 303, 408 

Biblioteca nazionale Centrale 
(Florence) 208, 209, 216, 243 

Bibliothèque nationale de France 
(Paris) 21, 235 

Bicknor, Alexander de, archbishop of 
Dublin 9 

Bitterfeld, Henry 347 

Black Death (plague) u, 410 

Bodleian Library, Oxford 23, 24, 163, 232, 
244, 313, 440 

Boethius 48, 50-51 


Bohemia 384-86, 393, 398, 400; see 
also Prague 
reform movement 
Bologna 419 
Bolsenheim, Bartholomew of 346-47, 348 
Bonaventure 397, 416, 446 


383, 384, 385-86 


INDEX 


Bonet, Nicholas 407 
Boniface Vill, pope 334, 336 
Clericis laicos 299 
Boniface 1x, pope 353,454 
Boston, Lincolnshire 431 
Bradwardine, Thomas 19, 122, 129, 174, 176, 
221, 225, 226, 274, 411, 417, 422, 446, 458 
De causa Dei 164, 176, 236, 237, 285 
Sentences questions 211, 235-38 
Bramhall, John, Church of Ireland Primate of 
Ireland 436 
Brienne, William of 406 
Brinzei, Monica 419 
Brisbon family (Dundalk) 2 
Britain 447, 450 
British Museum 453 
Brock, Russell O. 22, 387 
Brown, Edward 22, 446-47 
Brown, Stephen F. 201i 
Buckingham, Thomas 232, 417, 458 
Burford, Cotswold parish 330 
Burghersh, Henry, bishop of Lincoln 6 
Buridan, John 50, 51, 58, 446 
Burke, Thomas, oP, bishop of Ossory, 
Hibernia Dominicana 450 
Burley, Walter 122, 408, 410 
Bury, Richard, bishop of 
Durham 7,122,125 


Caesar 301 
Cajetan, Thomas 446 
Calderwood, David 439 
Cambridge 22,308, 428, 444, 445, 448, 453 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval 
Philosophy 31 
Camden, William 442, 443 
Britannia 436-37 
Campanus of Novara 131 
Cannock (England) 331, 332 
Canterbury (England) 306, 340 
archbishop of 447 
Cappocci, Cardinal Niccolò 335 
Capreolus, John 423 
Carlingford, Co. Louth 9 
Carmelites 24, 214, 312, 324, 347, 402, 409, 
416, 431, 432, 436, 444, 452, 453 
Catharism 302 
Catholic Emancipation 459 
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Catholics. see Roman Catholics 
Cave, William, Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum 
historia literaria 444 
Ceffons, Pierre 410, 416, 417-18, 420, 422 
Centiloquium theologicum 190 
charity 84, 158, 163-64, 174-76, 177-80, 186, 
202, 213, 282-83 
Charles 11, king 444, 446 
Charles University (Prague) 
387, 389 
Chatton, Walter 69, 71, 78, 407, 458 
Quodlibet 276 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 31,372 
Chitterne, William 191, 214 
Christ 280-81; see also poverty; resurrection 
Christian Revelation. see Revelation 
Church Fathers 157, 395 
Church of England 444, 448 
Church of Ireland 353, 435, 436 
Church of Scotland 439 
church reform 383 
Cicero 196 
Cistercians 300, 406, 409, 410, 415-22, 448 
Clementv, pope 334,336 
Clement v1, pope 8,20, 36, 301, 339, 343, 
430, 443, 456 
Clement v11, pope 12 
clergy. see secular clergy 
Clogher, dioceseof 14; see also St Patrick’s 
Purgatory 
Coke, Thomas 450-51 
Coleman, Janet 339 
Coleton, Richard, dean of Exeter 
Collége de Sorbonne (Paris) 5 
Cologne (Germany) 446 
Colorado University (Boulder) 22 
Comestor, Peter 395 
confession, hearing of 12, 22, 24, 308, 310-12, 
326, 328, 330, 332, 336, 337, 344, 364, 
430, 433, 442, 445, 448 
De audientia confessionum 
(FitzRalph) 343, 345,347 
Omnis utriusque 342, 346 
Conrad of Ebrach 419-20, 421 
Constance, council of 386, 392 
Constantine 376 
Constantinople 335 
Conti, Ildebrandino, bishop of Padua 335 


383, 384, 


6, 300 
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Conway, Roger 15, 345, 346, 347, 442, 450 
Defensio Mendicantium 345 


Quaestiones 344, 345-46 
Cordeliers 325 
Cornwall (England) 306 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
Cotton Collection, Oxford 444 
councils. see Basel; Florence; London; Trent 
Counter-Reformation 8, 440, 459 
County Louth Archaeological Society 455 
Courtenay, Hugh de, ninth earl of 
Devon 297, 298, 299, 305, 306 
Courtenay, William J. 3-4, 18, 49, 62-63, 70, 
211, 212-13, 225, 235, 297, 411, 414, 417, 
418, 422, 423 
Adam Wodeham 420 
Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth 
Century 5 
Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century 
England 458 
Coventry (England) 445 
Crathorn, William 67, 72, 78, 79, 191, 214 
Questions on the First Book of the 
Sentences 79-82 
Crediton, Devon 6 
Cromwell, Oliver 316, 446 
Cullen, Cardinal Paul 452, 454 
Cum inter nonnullos | 345 
cupidity 176-77, 179-80, 211, 216-25, 
239, 393 


22, 440 


d'Ailly, Pierre 405, 418, 422 

Damascus, John of 421 

David, king 390 

Davies, Myles, Atheniae Britannicae 449-50 

De audientia confessionum (FitzRalph). see 
confession 

Defensio curatorum (FitzRalph) 15, 22, 31, 
356, 361, 384, 427, 434, 436, 441, 447—48, 
449, 454 

English translation 441, 451 
De generatione et corruptione (Aristotle) 


Kilvington’s commentaries on 122, 123, 
124-25, 149 
De haeretico comburendo (1401) 356 
De pauperie Salvatoris (FitzRalph) — 13, 15, 


21—22, 325, 338, 339-48, 355, 356, 357, 
358, 359, 360, 362, 363, 367, 370, 374, 


INDEX 


377. 384, 387, 391, 399, 401, 415, 418, 430, 
434-35; 455 
completion and publication 14 
friars’ response (Appellacio) 14, 342 
published editions of 22, 455 
Determinationes (FitzRalph) 19, 66, 163, 180, 
208-12, 235 
attribution of, in Florence 
Manuscript 208-66 
Deventer (Netherlands) 446 
Devil 230-31 
Devon (England) 2, 6, 8, 295, 306, 448, 452 
earl of. see Courtenay, Hugh de 
Dictionary of National Biography 455 
Dic ut lapides isti panes fiant (FitzRalph) 
Dinkelsbühl, Nicholas of 421-22, 423 
Dionysius, saint 56-57 
divine deception 276-80, 415, 417-48, 422 
divine foreknowledge 415 
divine grace. see grace 
divine Trinity. see Trinity, the 
Dobeln, Angel of 416 
Dolan, Terence 352 
Dominic, saint 324 
Dominicans 67,214, 225, 312, 324, 345, 346, 
347, 406, 434, 450 
dominium (lordship) 1, 13, 19, 354-55, 
397) 434-35 
Christ and 375-76 
FitzRalph at Basel 
grace, and 


342 


383-403 
21, 339-40, 383, 387-88, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 394, 397, 400, 405 
Payne on 394-400 
Wyclif and Hus on 
Dore Abbey (England) 
Doucet, Victorin 209 
Doune, William 308, 309, 315-17, 340 
Dowdall, George, archbishop of 
Armagh 428 
Dowdall family (Dundalk) 1-2 
Drogheda, Co. Louth/Meath 9, 442, 
450; 453 
FitzRalph’s rebuke to merchants of 
St Peter’s church 10, 428 
Drogheda, Synod of 454 
Dromiskin, Co. Louth — 10, 13, 327 
Duba, William 170-71, 172, 432 
Dublin 440, 450, 451, 453 


21, 383, 387-94 
300 


10—11 


INDEX 


Dublin, archdiocese of 
dispute with Armagh 9-10 
Dudum 13,334 
Dundalk, Co. Louth — 1,2, 9, 441, 442, 452, 455 
FitzRalph's tomb (St Nicholas's 
church) 15,431 436, 437, 442 
Franciscanfriary 2 
‘St Richard, cult of. see Richard of 
Dundalk, saint 
Dunne, Michael 4,17, 18, 101, 104, 124, 125, 
134, 136, 145, 163, 164, 173, 200, 435 
Duns Scotus, John 34, 64, 69, 70, 71, 98, 110, 
111, 115-16, 125, 128, 129, 148, 170, 171, 174, 
201, 394, 408, 446 
on salvation 159 
Durand of Aurillac (Durandellus) 407 
Durandus of Saint-Pourgain — 407, 408, 446 
Dynam,SirJohn 309 


Eastern churches 7-8, 25; see also Armenian 
church; Greek church 
Ebrach. see Conrad of Ebrach 
ecclesiastical property 
warning against infringements of 331 
Eck, Johannes 428 
Edward 11, king 4 
Edward 111, king 8, 9, 14, 334 
Eleanor of Provence 296 
Eltville, James of 421, 422 
England 23, 310, 313, 340, 347, 356, 386, 
401, 431, 440, 442, 446, 449, 455, 
458; see also English church; Exeter; 
London; Oxford 
Peasant's Revolt (1381) 
Reformation 459 
English church — 340, 437 
Memoriale Presbiterorum 308-12, 316, 
328, 331 
pre-Reformation 444-45 
Essex (England) 1 
Eton college 451 
Eucharist 165 
Euclid 129 
Eugenius Iv, pope 393 
Exeter, Devon (England) 1, 6, 296, 299, 300, 
308, 309, 331, 332, 448, 452 
bishop of. see Grandisson, John 
cathedral 8, 313 
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dean of. see Coleton, Richard 
Franciscans 313 


faith/belief. see belief (faith) 
Field, Richard 436, 437 
Of the Church, Five Books 437-39 
FitzRalph, Richard 383, 384, 387, 396, 399, 
401, 438, 441, 447 
and Armenian question. see Armenian 
church; Summa de quaestionibus 
Armenorum 
autobiographical prayer. see 
autobiographical prayer 
Avignon (papal court), visits to. see 
Avignon 
Cistercian reception of 415-22 
continental reception of 405-23 
and council of Basel 383-403 
and council of Florence 8, 422-23 
‘cult of St Richard) and cause for 
canonisation 15-16, 454; see also 
‘Richard of Dundalk, saint 
friars, dispute with. see mendicant friars 
Grandisson’s patronage of. see 
Grandisson, John 
historiography and legacy 7,16, 405, 


423, 427-60 
16th century 427-35, 459 
7th century 435-48, 459 
18th century 448-52, 459 
igth century 452-55, 459 
20th century 455-59, 459-60 
Lectura on the Sentences. see Sentences 
(Peter Lombard) 
lifeof 1-6 
origins and early life 1-2, 295, 452 
Oxford studies 2-6; see also Oxford 
visit to Paris (1329) 5-6 


dean of Lichfield 7, 23, 25, 444 
visits to Avignon (1334) 7-8 
archbishop of Armagh 8-15; see 
also Armagh 

death 15-16, 435-37 

papers of 15 

preaching. see sermons 

secular clergy, defence of. see Defensio 
curatorum 

tomb of 15,16, 435-36, 436-37, 442, 443 
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FitzRalph, Richard (cont.) 
translation of Bibleintolrish 449, 
451, 452 
views of. see also individual topics: 
beatitude, belief, charity, confession, 
dominium, grace, infinity, poverty, 
will, etc. 
Piers Plowman, influence on 315-18 
Wyclif and the Lollards, influence 
on 383-90; see also Lollards; 
Wyclif, John 
works 16-25, 34, 122, 341, 342, 343, 454; 
see also individual titles 
FitzRalph family 1-2 
Fleming, Thomas, archbishop of Dublin 441 
Florence 163 
council of 8, 406, 422-23 
Florence Manuscript 
attribution of the 
Determinationes 208-66 
questions:1 216-25, 225, 225-35, 235-38, 
226, 229, 230-32, 238-43 
Forrest, lan 377-78 
Fournier, Jacques. see Benedict x11, pope 
Foxe, John 431-32, 433, 449, 451, 452, 459 
Acts and Monuments 356, 431, 433-34 
The Book of the Martyrs 431 
France 297,449; see also Avignon; Paris 
University 
Francis, saint 325, 333, 338, 364-65 
Franciscans 64, 159, 214, 276, 312, 313, 323, 
324-25, 339; 344, 345, 346, 347, 358, 359, 
364, 365, 406, 407, 417, 435, 442, 443, 
450, 457 
FitzRalph family and 2 
FitzRalph's sermons to | 324-32 
friaries: Avignon — 2, 13, 25 
Dundalk 2 
Exeter 313 
Harris's opposition to 440-41 
missionary work 25 
poverty controversy and pastoral activity: 
FitzRalph's dispute with friars. see 
under mendicant friars 
theologians 71 78 
Frankfurt 436 
Free Library, Dundalk 455 
free will 105, 108, 162, 163, 174, 175-76, 
199, 282 


INDEX 


friars. see Franciscans; mendicant friars 
future contingents 18, 69, 272-90 


Gaelic Irish 10,0 
Gallus (Hlava) of Utery 387, 388, 389-90 
Genesis 402 

Augustine's commentary on 54 
Genest, Jean-François 164, 175, 176, 208, 211— 

12, 226, 235-37, 417, 422 

Gerald Ot, O.F.M. 407 
Germany 385,455 
Ghent, Henry of. see Henry of Ghent 
Giessen, University of 436 
Giles of Rome 389, 397, 408, 416 
Glorious Revolution 447 


Goldast, Melchior 22, 436, 447 
Gospels 154, 156 
grace 158-59, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 218-19, 


222, 223, 224, 230, 235-38, 239-41 
belief and 153-80 
dominium and. see dominium (lordship) 
Gracilis, Peter 416 
Grafton, John 214 
Grandisson, John, bishop of Exeter 213, 
295-318, 323, 324, 328, 331 
cathedral of 295 
FitzRalph's association with 4-6, 
8, 295-96 
friars, engagement with 312-15 
Life of Becket 5 
self-conception and episcopacy 
Grandisson, Othode 296 
Grandisson, William 296 
Gratius, Orthuinus (Ortwin von Graz), 
Fasciculus rerum expetendarum ac 
fugiendarum 446 
Gravemdilectorum (papal bull) 15, 342 
Gray, Robert, bishop of Bristol, A Key to the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha 451-52 
Greystones, Robert 458 
Great Banquet (parable) 
Great Schism 406 
Greek church — 7, 37, 56, 453 
Green, Paul. see Harris, Paul 


296-312 


55, 368-69, 376-77 


Gregory of Rimini 181, 406-15, 416, 418, 419, 
420, 422 
Gregory the Great 304, 391 


Greyfriars, London 342 


Grissapan, George (‘Ritter Georg) 13-14 


INDEX 


VisionesGeorgii 14 
Grosseteste, Robert 64, 129, 447 
Guenée, Bernard 422 

Entre l'Église et l'État 405 
Gwynn, Aubrey 23, 24, 295, 456-57 
Hales, Alexander of 438 
Halifax, Robert 417, 458 
Hall, Anthony, Commentarii de scriptoribus 

Britannicis 428 
Hall,John 436 
Hall, Joseph, bishop of Norwich, The Peace of 
Rome 445 
Hammerich, Louis Leonor 
Hammond, Henry 439 
Hannonia 436,443 
happiness 31-33, 50—51 58, 88 
Haren, Michael 13,24 
Harris, Paul (Paul Green) 440-41, 452 

The Excommunication 441-42 
Henry 111, king 296 
Henry of Ghent 17, 64, 68, 70, 73, 74-75, 76, 

77, 83, 92, 167-68, 167-70, 171, 174, 177, 
178, 179, 184—85, 201, 221, 395, 408 
Quodlibeta 76,79, 93-94, 97, 394 
Henry of Langenstein 415, 421 
Henry of Segusio (Hostiensis) 
Henry vit, king 428 
Herod, king 431 
Herold, Vilém 384 
Heytesbury, William 140 
Heyworth, P.L. 363 
Hiltalingen, John, of Basel 
418, 419, 421, 422, 423 

Holcot, Robert 67, 70, 78, 83, 122, 161, 184, 
190—200, 201, 202, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
234, 235, 273, 411, 418, 420, 458 

Sentences, lectures on 190, 191-92, 213-14 

Sex articuli 191 

views of: on enjoyment of God 

on existence of God 193-94 
on faith/belief 194, 197-98 
on merit 194, 197, 198-99 
Holy Roman Empire 22, 385, 386 
Holy Spirit 9, 51, 177, 329, 416, 421 
Hooker, Richard 438 
Hudson, Anne 353, 375 
Hugh of St Victor 391, 399 
De Sacramentis 398 


20, 326, 333, 456 


328 


406-15, 416, 417, 


192-93 
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Hugolino of Orvieto 406-15, 416, 417, 
419, 420 

Huguenots 449 

human happiness. see happiness 

Hungary 14 

Hus, Jan (Johannes Huss) 
399, 402 

De Ecclesia | 392, 447 

Hussitism 383, 384-86, 387, 392, 393, 399, 

400, 401 


17, 384-94, 


Immaculate Conception 24 


infinity 121, 188-89 
FitzRalph-Kilvington 
controversy  121,125—50 
FitzRalph's concept of 66, 122, 124, 125, 
134, 149-50 
"Chaos infinitum" 134-45 
Kilvington's concept of 122, 124-25, 
139, 149-50 
logic and natural philosophy | 126-33 
theological work 145-49 


Inghen, Marsilius of 416 
Innocentiv,pope 447 
Innocent VI, pope 15,122,342, 343, 430, 450 
intellect, memory, and will 68-69, 71-76, 101 
human mind as image of the 
Trinity 87-92 
knowledge and willing | 82-86 
parts of the image, equality of 86-87 
species theory 77-79 
invisibility of God 56 
Ireland 326, 339, 431, 435, 449, 450, 451, 456, 
458, 459 
Irish church; see also Armagh, 
archdiocese of 
cultural divisions: ecclesia inter Anglos/ 


inter Hibernos 10,11 
primatial title, dispute over 9- 
10, 333-34 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record 453-55, 456 
Isam 7 
Italy 14, 65 


Jack Upland series. see Lollards 

Jagiellonian University (Cracow) 

Jakoubek of Stribfo 385, 393, 394 
De paupertate cleri 393 
Tractatus responsivus 392, 393 


457 
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James, Thomas 439 
Two Short Treatises Against the Orders of 
Begging Friars 439-40 
Jamesi king 435, 437, 439 
James 11, king 447 
James of Eltville 421, 422 
Janov, Matthias of 384 
Jerome, saint 274, 393 
Jesuits 436, 437, 456 
Jews 196 
John, saint 328, 428 
John of Arderne 342 
John of Reading 78 
John of Rodington. see Rodington, John 
John of Sacrobosco 129 
John xxu1, pope 6, 7, 37, 297, 324, 325 
Ad conditorem 344 
Cum inter nonnullos 345 
Jordan, William 347, 348 
juan of Palomar. see Palomar 
Junior Adam 226, 235 


Katherine of Alexandria, saint 
Keele, R. 68 
Kildare 452 
Kilvington, Richard 


25, 325 


14, 15, 104, 105, 106, 11, 
121—22, 213, 340, 342, 417, 443, 458 

De generatione et corruptione, 
commentaries on 122, 123, 124-25, 149 

indivisibilia 129 

infinity, concept of. see infinity 

mendicant friars, argument against 122 

Physics, commentaries on 123 

Sentences 125,150 
Sophismata 124, 125, 126, 150 

Kilwardby, Robert 69, 73 

Kinsale, Co. Cork 449 

Kitanov, Severin 237, 238 

knowledge of God 160, 165—72, 174, 183, 

273, 288 

Knuuttila, Simo 189 

Kretzmann, Barbara 126 

Kretzmann, Norman 126 


Ladurie, Emmanuel Le Roy 302 
Lahey, Stephen 180, 354 
Lambeth Palace 444 

Lambeth Palace Library 340 
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Lane Poole, Reginald 22, 355, 455 
Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought 455 
Langeley, Alexander 417 
Langenstein. see Henry of Langenstein 
Langland, William, The Vision of Piers 
Plowman. see Piers Plowman 
Latin churches 25 
Latin Fathers 395 
315, 317, 327 
Lectura on the Sentences. see Sentences (Peter 
Lombard) 
Leff, Gordon 17, 64, 83, 102, 104, 163, 200, 
209-11, 212, 216, 224, 458, 459 
Richard FitzRalph: Commentator on the 
Sentences 457 
Leicester 308 
Leicestershire 317 
Leipzig 428 
Leland, John 428, 449, 459 
De uiris illustribus 428-31 
Leviticus 395 
Levy, Christopher 362 
Lichfield 7, 23, 25, 332, 444 
cathedral 324, 328 
Lincoln, diocese of 308, 317, 386 
chancellorship of 7 
Lipany, battle of 385 
Little, A.G. 313 
Livy 418 
Lollards 317, 352-78 
poverty and labour, depictions of 352, 
357, 366-77 
texts: Jack Upland 363, 369-70 
Pierce the Plowman's Crede 
65, 370 
Upland's Rejoinder 370 
Lombard, Peter 16, 17, 34-35, 37, 63, 88, 105, 
108, 162, 163, 177, 178, 183, 191, 236, 446 
Collectanea in epistolas Sancti Pauli 54 
on memory, intellect and will 67-68 
Sentences. see Sentences 
Lombardi, Bernard 407 
London 13,14, 15, 122, 302, 312, 314, 332, 340, 
341, 372, 428, 433, 435, 447 
Austins. see Austin friars 
council of 302-7 
FitzRalph’s sermons. see London sermons 


Lawler, Traugott 


364- 


INDEX 


Greyfriars 342 

London sermons (FitzRalph) 
449, 450 

lordship. see dominium (lordship) 

Lough Derg 14; see also St Patrick's Purgatory 

Loughrea, Co. Galway 450 

Louis I, king of Hungary 14 

Louth, county 9 23; see also Drogheda; 
Dundalk 

Louth village, Co. Louth 9 

Louvain (Belgium) 22, 427 

Luke, saint 343 

Luther Martin 428 

Lyra, Nicholas of 395 


339-48, 443, 


MacCaffrey, James 455-56 
Maffei, Raphael (de Volterra) 450 
Mág Oireachtaig (David O'Hiraghty), 
archbishop of Armagh 8 
Maier, Annelise 125, 150 
Ausgehendes Mittelalter 122 
Mandonnet, Pierre 33 
Marbach, Albert de 347 
March Law (lex marchie) n 
Marion, Jean-Luc 155-56, 200 
Martin of Tours, saint 325 
Mary 1, queen 431 
Mary Magdalene 154 
Massa, Michaelof 407 
Matthias of Janov 384 
Maudith, John 122 
Meath, diocese of 4,15 
Médiathéque Jacques Chirac (Troyes) 417 
Meersseman, Gilles-Gérard 346 
Melchizidek 397, 402 
Memoriale Presbiterorum 308-12, 316, 
328, 331 
memory. see intellect, memory, and will 
mendicant friars 71, 213, 296, 354, 356, 358, 
364, 377, 403, 406, 423, 432, 434, 444, 
457; see also Dominicans; Franciscans 
criticisms of, in Memoriale Presbiterorum 
310-12 
FitzRalph’s dispute with 
24, 64, 122, 125, 323-48, 367-68, 428-30, 
431, 436, 441, 444, 447-48, 449, 450, 453, 
454; see also De pauperie Salvatoris; 


12-15, 20, 21-22, 


Unusquisque 
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